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BYRON  AND  TENNYSON. 

The  book  before  us,  of  which  an  Eng-  divisions  of  poetry,  English  literature  has 
lish  translation  is  in  hand,  is  a  biographical  produced  four  unapproached  men  of  ge- 
and  critical  essay  on  the  noble  poet  and  nius  :  Shakespeare  in  the  dramatic ;  Mil- 
his  works,  containing  a  conscientiously  ton  in  the  reflecting,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
accurate  summary  of  his  life  and  an  impar-  regarded  as  a  peculiar  species  ;  Scott  in 
tial  estimate  of  his  genius.  It  will  help  to  the  epic ;  and  Byron  in  the  lyrical — the 
correct  many  erroneous  notions,  and  it  lyrical  understood  in  the  widest  sense 
offers  the  opportunity  which  we  have  long  as  subjective  poetry.”  The  intended 
coveted  of  analyzing  and  (if  possible)  fix-  supremacy  is  clear,  although  the  lines 
ing  the  existing  state  of  opinion  regarding  of  demarcation  are  not  so  well  defined  as 
him,  in  especial  relation  to  the  living  poet  could  be  wished.  Turning  to  the  rest  of 
whose  name  is  most  frequently  pronounc-  the  continent,  whether  north  or  south — to 
ed  in  rivalry.  Russia  and  Poland,  to  France,  Italy,  and 

“  Byron,  indisputably  the  greatest  poeti-  Spain — and  consulting  the  highest  author- 
cal  genius  that  England  has  produced  ities  dead  and  living,  printed  and  oral,  we 
since  Shakespeare  and  Milton.”  Such  is  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion.  The  result 
the  commencement  of  the  notice  of  Byron  of  our  j)ersevering  researches  and  persistent 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  “  Conversations-  interrogatories  is  everywhere  throughout 
Lexicon,”  and  we  have  ascertained  by  Europe,  that  Byron  is  deemed  the  greatest 
careful  inquiry  that  it  may  be  accepted  poet  that  England  has  produced  for  two 
as  the  exact  representative  of  enlightened  centuries ;  and  although  the  same  una- 
Germany  upon  this  as  upon  most  other  nimity  may  not  be  found  across  the  Atlan- 
subjects  of  thought,  speculation,  or  philos-  tic  as  to  the  amount  of  his  pre-eminence, 
ophy.  Herr  Elze  says,  “  In  the  four  head-  although  he  doe^  not  there  rise  so  high 
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above  his  competing  predecessors  or  con¬ 
temporaries  as  to  dwarf  or  overshadow 
them,  he  takes  precedence  by  common 
consent  of  all. 

“  Tennyson,  one  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  modern  English  lyrical  poets.”  Such 
is  the  commencement  of  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  the  Lexicon;  and  that 
it  will  startle  his  English  admirers,  we 
infer  from  its  first  effect  upon  ourselves. 
But  tame  and  'depreciatory  as  this  de¬ 
scription  may  sound  to  ears  ringing  with 
the  music  of  his  verse,  it  is  one  which 
would  be  deemed  just  and  adequate  by 
the  bulk  of  the  reading  public  of  Germany, 
or  the  reading  public  of  any  country,  that 
knew  him  chiefly  by  translation.  It  would 
not  satisfy  the  reading  public  of  the 
United  States,  where  his  popularity  is 
little  inferior  to  that  which  he  enjoys  in 
England,  but  with  this  material  difference. 
It  is  not  an  exclusive  popularity.  It 
coexists  with  the  popularity  of  other  poets 
whose  influence  is  deemed  antagonistic  to 
him  amongst  us,  especially  with  that  of 
Byron  ;  and  the  main  object  of  this  article 
is  to  bring  the  English  mind  into  better 
agreement  with  the  Anglo-American  mind 
on  this  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  to  re¬ 
claim  a  befitting  and  appropriate  pedestal 
for  Byron  without  disturbing  Mr.  Tennyson 
or  his  school.  It  is  the  comparative,  not 
the  positive,  reirutation  of  the  author  of 
the  “  Idyls  ”  that  we  dispute.  Let  him 
be  read  and  applauded  as  much  as  ever, 
by  all  means  ;  let  due  meed  of  praise  be 
ungrudgingly  continued  to  those  of  his 
immediate  contenqroraries  who  cluster 
round  him  as  their  chief,  or  have  adopted 
him  as  their  model,  or,  essentially  unlike 
as  they  are,  have  repaired  to  the  same  al¬ 
tar  for  their  fire ;  but  let  the  fitting  honor  be 
also  vindicated  and  reserved  for  those  whom 
they  have  temporarily  superseded  in  jKjpu- 
lar  estimation,  far  more  by  an  accidental 
concurrence  of  opinions  and  events  than 
by  merits  which  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  command  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Foreign  nations,  in  their  independence 
of  local  influences,  resemble  and  represent 
posterity :  foreign  nations  have  already 
given  their  verdict  in  the  cause  which  we 
propose  to  bring  before  the  home  tribunal ; 
and  before  appealing  from  that  verdict  on 
the  ground  that  foreign  nations  mostly 
know  the  productions  of  the  contrasted 
poets  by  translation,  it  would  be  well  to 
meditate  on  this  passage  of  Goethe  : — 
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“  I  honor  both  rhythm  and  rhyme,  by 
which  p>oetry  first  becomes  poetry,  but  the 
properly  deep  and  radical  operative — the 
truly  developing  and  quickening,  is  that 
which  remains  of  the  poet,  when  he  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  prose.  The  inward  substance 
then  remains  in  its  purity  and  fulness  ; 
which,  when  it  is  absent,  a  dazzling  exterior 
often  deludes  with  the  semblance  of,  and, 
when  it  is  present,  conceals.”  * 

Whether  a  poet  is  translated  into  verse 
or  prose,  he  will  be  appreciated  in  his  new 
form  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
thought,  reflection,  palpable  imagery,  or, 
what  Goethe  calls  “inward  substance," 
embodied  in  the  original.  Grace  or  feli¬ 
city  of  expression,'  idiomatic  ease,  and 
rhythm,  must  almost  necessarily  be  lost ; 
or,  if  replaced,  should  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  translator,  whose  language  is 
his  own.  Dryden  said  of  Shakespeare 
that  if  his  embroideries  were  burnt  down, 
there  would  be  silver  at  the  bottom  of 
the  melting-pot.  If  Mr.  Tennyson  were 
submitted  to  such  a  process,  the  resid¬ 
uum  would  be  comparatively  small.  His 
greatest  beauties  are  confessedly  untrans¬ 
latable  ;  they  are  too  delicate,  too  eva¬ 
nescent,  too  bloomlike,  and  too  slight. 
Speaking  of  the  female  characters  in  the 
“  Poems,”  M.  'I'aine  says,  “  I  have  trans¬ 
lated  many  ideas  and  many  styles.  1 
will  never  try  to  translate  a  single  one  of 
these  jwrtraits.  Every  word  is  like  a  tint, 
curiously  heightened  or  softened  by  the 
neighboring  tint,  with  all  the  hardihood 
and  the  success  of  the  happiest  refinement. 
The  least  alteration  would  s))oil  all.”  f 

Is,  then,  Mr.  Tennyson’s  English  fame 
enough  ?  Is  his  title  to  rank  as  the  first 
English  poet  of  his  eiK>ch  conclusively 
established  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  rising  generation  of  both  sexes  within 
this  realm  insist  on  so  regarding  him  ? 


•  “  Aus  meinem  Leben :  Dichtung  und  Wahr- 
heit,”  Th.  3,  B.  ii.  “It  would  be  a  most  easy 
task  to  prove  that  not  only  the  language  of  a  large 
portion  of  every  good  poem,  even  of  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  character,  must  necessarily,  cxc^t  with 
reference  to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  differ  from 
that  of  good  prose,  but  likewise  that  some  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems  will  be 
found 'to  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose  when 
prose  is  well  written.”  ( IVordsworth,  Preface  to 
the  “  Lyrical  Ballads.”)  The  obvious  inference 
is  that  the  best  poems  are  those  which — atteris 
paribus — will  best  bear  literal  or  prose  transla¬ 
tion. 

f  “  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Anglaise,”  voL 
iv.  434. 
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We  make  bold  to  think  not.  It  rests  on 
divine  authority  that  no  man  is  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country.  Many  a  man  has 
been  a  poet  in  his  own  country  whose 
poetry  had  no  exchangeable  value,  and 
could  only  live  in  a  particular  atmosphere  ; 
but  that  these  were  first-class  poets,  we 
deny.  We  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this 
proposition  before  proceeding  further,  for 
all  sound  criticism  depends  u{X)n  the 
principles  involved  in  it. 

Our  estimate  of  books  and  men  are  far 
more  freipiently  subjective  than  objective. 
We  judge  them  rather  by  our  own  feelings, 
prejudices,  and  passions,  than  by  their 
inherent  or  individual  qualities ;  and  no 
man  is  a  fair  judge  of  either  who  does  not 
habitually  analyze  his  impressions  as  they 
are  caught  up  or  imbibed.  Approval 
and  disapproval  are  too  freijuently  con¬ 
founded  with  liking  and  disliking,  with 
being  pleased  or  displeased.  The  most 
cultivated  intellects  are  not  exempt  from 
this  liability  to  error,  and  should  be  equally 
on  their  guard  against  it.  W’e  once  heard 
an  eminent  scholar  and  statesman  main¬ 
tain  that  Gray  was  the  first  of  modem 
English  poets  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  discussion  it  was  made  clear  that 
his  admiration  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
rush  of  youthful  associations  which  a  recent 
perusal  of  the  “Ode  to  Eton  College” 
had  brought  back.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  an  analogous  solution  might  be  given 
of  what  we  have  heard  cited  as  a  proof  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  pathos,  namely  that  an  ex¬ 
ambassador,  of  resolute  will  and  mascu¬ 
line  understanding,  by  no  means  given  to 
the  melting  mood,  burst  into  tears  during 
the  reading  of  “  Elaine  ”  aloud  to  a  party  at 
a  country  house.  A  word,  a  phrase,  may 
have  loosened  the  flood-gate  of  associa¬ 
tion  : — 

“  And  as  a  fort  to  which  beleaguers  win 
Unhop’d  for  entrance  through  some  friend  within, 
One  clear  idea,  center’d  in  the  breast, 

By  memory’s  magic  lets  in  all  the  rest.” 

It  is  one  of  Chamfort’s  aphorisms  that 
“  what  makes  the  success  of  numerous 
works,  is  the  affinity  between  the  medi¬ 
ocrity  of  the  ideas  of  the  author  and  the 
mediocrity  of  the  ideas  of  the  public." 
Literary  history  so  abounds  with  instances 
of  adventitious  and  ill-deserved  popular¬ 
ity,  that  Wordsworth,  discontented  with 
the  limited  circulation  of  his  own  poems 
and  ddtiving  cold  comfort  from  ^what 
he  called )  the  parallel ,  case  of  Milton, 


was  wont  to  contend  that  popularity,  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  merit,  implied 
that  unworthy  sacrifices  must  have  been 
made  and  solid  fame  bartered  for  it.  He 
forgot  that  most  of  the  great  writers  who 
have  now  taken  rank  amongst  the  clas¬ 
sics  of  their  respective  countries,  attained 
their  proud  pre-eminence  at  starting  or 
early  enough  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full,  and 
that  genius,  tremulous  with  the  glowing 
and  agitated  atmosphere  around  and 
about  it  may  shine  with  as  bright  and  sus¬ 
tained  a  light  as  if  it  had  shrunk  aw'ay 
from  the  haunts  of  crowded  life  to  draw 
inspiration  from  the  grotto  or  the  lake. 
All  we  maintain  is  that  local  or  temporary 
popularity  is  unsatisfactory  and  inconclu¬ 
sive  as  a  test :  that  it  may  prove  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  pemianent  and  world-wide  rep¬ 
utation,  or  it  may  not 

Eancy  has  been  amusod  by  conjectur¬ 
ing  “  with  what  temper  Milton  surveyed 
the  silent  progress  of  his  work,  and  mark¬ 
ed  its  reputation  stealing  its  way  in  a 
kind  of  subterranean  current  through  fear 
and  silence.”  Its  reputation  did  not  burst 
forth  in  full  brilliancy  till  he  had  been 
forty  years  in  his  grave,  and  shows  what 
invaluable  services  may  occasionally  be 
rendered  by  retrospective  criticism  in 
compelling  the  complete  recognition  of 
genius.  Addison  devoted  eighteen  papers 
of  the  “  Spectator,”  interspersed  with 
numerous  extracts,  to  “  Paradise  Lost,” 
and  thereby  (in  Johnson’s  words)  “has 
made  Milton  an  universal  favorite,  with 
whom  readers  of  every  class  think  it 
necessary  to  be  pleased.”  *  With  Byron 
the  progress  of  fame  has  been  reversed. 
He  rose  in  splendor,  and  his  meridian  is 
obscured  by  clouds.  He  states  that  the 
morning  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  “  Childe  Harold,” 
he  awoke  and  found  himself  famous. 
These  cantos  would  have  made  a  name  at 
any  time,  but  their  effect  was  undeniably 
enhanced  by  the  choice  of  topics  and  the 
state  of  the  public  mind.  “  The  Comedy 
of  the  Visionnaires"  wrote  Madame  de 
Sevignfi,  “  delighted  us  much :  we  found 
it  the  representation  of  everybody  ;  each 


•  “  Life  of  Addison,”  Johnson’s  Works,  vol. 
viL  p.  142.  In  the  “  Life  of  Milton,”  vol.  vi.  p. 
173,  he  had  said,  ”*  Paradise  Lost’  is  one  of 
the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and  lays  down 
and  forgets  to  take  up  again.  None  ever  wished 
it  longer  than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather 
than « pleasure.”  ,  _ 
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of  us  has  his  or  her  visions  shadowed  out.” 
“  Childe  Harold,"  on  his  first  appearance, 
had  thus  much  in  common  with  this  for¬ 
gotten  Comedy.  He  had  a  word  for 
everything  and  everybody  that  was  upper¬ 
most  in  men’s  thoughts  :  theories  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  political  speculator,  of 
social  progress  for  the  moralist,  classical 
reminiscences  for  the  scholar,  and  never- 
ending  sentiment  for  the  fair.  He  dealt 
swashing  blows  right  and  left  at  Whigs 
and  Tories,  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
He  described  the  scenes  on  which  all 
English  eyes  and  interests  were  fixed.  He 
lingered  on  the  battle-fields  where  English 
laurels  had  been  won.  He  sang  of  the 
Tagus  and  the  Guadalquivir,  of  Talavera 
and  Albuera.  He  denounced  the  devas¬ 
tating  ambition  of  Napoleon,  and  min¬ 
gled  the  denunciation  with  a  sneer  at  the 
fools  who  were  pouring  out  their  blood 
like  water  to  maintain  their  own  domestic 
despots  on  their  thrones.  War  is  thus 
grandly  personified : — 

**  Lo  !  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep’ning  in  the  sun, 

With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon  ; 

Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix’d,  and  now  anon 
Fla.shing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done  ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet. 

To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  lie  deems 
most  sweet. 


“There  shall  they  rot — Ambition’s  honor’d  fools  ! 
Yes,  Honor  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ! 
Vain  Sophistry  !  in  these  behold  the  tools. 

The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what  ? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway  ? 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own. 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by 
bone  ?  ’’ 

Or  take  the  glowing  sketch  of  the  Maid 
of  Saragossa,  in  her  contrasted  moods  of 
tenderness  and  heroism  : — 

“  Ye  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale. 

Oh  1  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour. 
Mark’d  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black 
veil, 

Heard  her  light,  lively  tones  in  Lady’s  bower. 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter’s  {X>wer, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace. 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza’s  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  Danger’s  Gorgon  face. 

Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  Glory’s  fear- 
.  fill  chase. 

“  Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear ; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  hb  fatal  post ; 

Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career ; 


The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host : 

Who  can  aopease  like  her  a  lover’s  ghost  ? 

Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader’s  fall  ? 

What  maid  retrieve  when  man’s  flusli’d  hope  b 
lost  ? 

Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 

Foil’d  by  a  woman’s  hand,  before  a  batter’d 
wall?” 

To  idealize  modem  warfare,  or  invest 
it  with  an  air  of  chivalry  in  verse,  is  no 
common  feat.  Addison’s  “  Cam|)aign  ” 
barely  redeemed  by  a  single  image  (the 
angel),  and  the  author  of  “  Marmion,” 
whose  Flodden  Field  stirs  the  blood  like 
a  trumpet-tone,  became  tame  and  prosaic 
at  Waterloo.  Byron  makes  the  dragoon’s 
sabre  glitter  like  Arthur’s  sword  Excali- 
fur,  and  by  mere  dint  of  imagination  gives 
to  a  modem  fortification,  bristling  with 
cannon,  the  picturestpieness  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  side  or  valley  crowned  with  rocks. 
This  is  Cintra,  the  natural  object  to  be 
described  : — 

“  The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown’d. 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  muuntain-nK>ss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown’d. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep. 

The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  l>ough. 

The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap. 

The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below. 

Mix’d  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty 
glow.” 

This  is  Morena,  the  material  and  me¬ 
chanical  : — 

“  At  every  turn  Morena’s  dusky  height 
Sustains  aloft  the  battery’s  iron  load  ; 

And,  far  as  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight. 

The  mountain-howitzer,  the  l>roken  road. 

The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o’erflow’d. 

The  station’d  bands  the  never-vacant  watch. 

The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow’d. 

The  bolster’d  steed  bmeath  the  shed  of  thatch. 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  evetrblazing  match.” 

We  shall  come  to  descriptive  passages 
of  far  higher  grasp  and  richer  coloring  ; 
but  those  we  have  just  quoted  illustrate  a 
quality  in  which  no  modem  i>oet  has  ri¬ 
valled  the  noble  author.  Not  the  least 
of  the  attractions  of  “  Childe  Harold,” 
especially  to  the  young,  lay  in  the  self- 
revealings,  the  avowal  of  over-indulged 
and  yet  unsuppressed  passions,  the  pre¬ 
mature  feeling  of  satiety,  and  the  deep 
all-pervading  despondency  : — 

“  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  mu.se  o’er  flood  and  fdl. 

To  slowly  trace  the  forest’s  shady  scene, 

Where  things  that  own  not  man’s  dominion  dwell 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne’er  or  rarely  been  ;  • 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
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Alone  o’er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude  ;  ’tis  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  Nature’s  charms,  and  view  her 
stores  unroll’d. 

"  But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 

And  roam  along,  the  world’s  tired  denizen. 

With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress  ! 

None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 

If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flatter’d,  follow’d,  sought,  and  sued ; 

This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude  1  ” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  writer 
was  young,  noble,  {ind  handsome — that 
his  career,  short  as  it  had  been,  was  in¬ 
volved  in  mystery — that  the  keen-edged 
falchion  which  he  had  unsheathed  in  his 
satire  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  leap 
from  the  scabbard — no  wonder  that  he 
speedily  became  the  idol,  in  due  course 
the  spoiled  child,  of  the  fashionable  world, 
and  was  by  common  consent  enrolled 
amongst — 

"  the  few 

Or  many,  for  the  number’s  sometimes  such. 

Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new. 

Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  non¬ 
sense, 

Pennits  whate’er  they  please,  or  did  not  long 
since.” 

Intoxicating  as  all  this  was,  and  intense¬ 
ly  as  it  was  for  a  time  enjoyed  by  him  de¬ 
spite  of  his  morbid  melancholy,  he  seems 
to  have  had  an  instinctive  consciousness 
that  he  could  not  depend  on  these  two 
cantos  of  “  Childe  Harold  ’*  any  more 
than  on  “  Hours  of  Idleness,”  or  ‘‘  Eng¬ 
lish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  for  per¬ 
manent  reputation,  and  that  he  had  in 
him  something  better  that  must  come  out 
Admiration  is  catching  and  imitative. 
When  a  book  has  once  attracted  marked 
attention,  people  buy  and  read  in  self-de¬ 
fence,  whether  they  derive  pleasure  from 
it  or  not.  The  odds  are,  that  the  mass  of 
readers  did  not  derive  much  pleasure  from 
“  Childe  Harold,”  which  has  no  story,  and 
is  mainly  discursive  on  themes  which  it 
requires  reading  and  reflection  to  follow 
out.  But  the  case  was  widely  different 
when  he  entered  ujwn  that  series  of  tales 
which  includes  “  The  Giaour,”  The 
Bride  of  Abydos,”  “  The  Corsair,”  “  Eara,” 
“  The  Siege  of  Corinth,”  and  “  Parisinx” 
Then  he  was  read  with  rapt  interest 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  ;  then  he  was  scrambled  for  at  the 
circulating  libraries  ;  then  his  applauding 
public  comprised  the  indiscriminating 


many  as  well  as  the  select  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  few.  They  concurred  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  and  they  were  right  in  concurring. 
Their  delight  in  a  story  and  a  plot  was 
simply  a  return  to  the  wholesome  taste 
of  the  olden  times,  the  golden  ages  of 
jKietry,  the  days  of  Homer  and  the  Ho- 
meridie,  the  Troubadours,  the  Minnesing¬ 
ers,  the  Bards,  who  were  neither  more 
nor  less  than  story-tellers  in  verse,  and 
bound,  like  the  lady  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights,”  to  be  provide  with  an  inexhaus¬ 
tible  supply.  The  only  wonder  is,  that 
the  reign  of  the  didactic,  speculative,  and 
descriptive  ]X)ets  was  ])rolonged  till  it  was 
interrupted  by  Scott  and  terminated  by 
Byron.  The  taste  for  exciting  or  sensa¬ 
tional  Action  may  be  meretricious  or  car¬ 
ried  to  excess ;  both  mental  and  bodily 
stimulants  must  be  used  with  caution  ; 
but  to  inspire  breathless  and  sustained 
interest  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  en¬ 
viable  faculties  of  inventive  genius,  and  it 
is  hard  on  a  ]K>et  to  be  denied  credit  for 
the  beauties  he  scatters  by  the  way  be¬ 
cause  we  are  lured  along  too  fast  and  in 
too  satisAed  a  state  to  dwell  upon  them  ; 
because  we  Arst  read  for  the  story,  and 
then  re-read  for  the  imagery  and  thought. 
Nor,  on  re-reading  either  Scott’s  or  By¬ 
ron’s  rhymed  romances,  is  it  always  to 
the  episodes  that  we  turn  for  genuine 
poetry.  To  blend  passion  and  sentiment 
with  rushing  events  and  action  is  their 
charm.  In  “  The  Giaour,”  for  example : — 

“  On — on  he  hasten’d,  and  he  drew 
My  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew  : 

Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass’d,  and  vanish’d  from  my  sight. 

His  a.spect  and  his  air  im|>ress’d 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast. 

And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Rung  his  dark  courser’s  hoofs  of  fear. 

He  spurs  his  steed ;  he  nears  the  steep. 

That,  jutting,  shadows  o’er  the  deep  ; 

He  winds  around  ;  he  hurries  by ; 

The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye ; 

For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix’d  on  those  that  flee ; 

And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 

He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  pass’d 
One  glance  he  snatch’d,  as  if  his  last, 

A  moment  check’d  his  wheeling  speed, 

A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  steed, 

A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 

Why  looks  he  o’er  the  olive  wood  ? 

“  He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 

Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place :  * 

It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger’s  hasty  blush. 
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But  pale  as  marble  o’er  the  tomb, 

Wh^  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed ; 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised. 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high. 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 

Impatient  of  his  flight  delayed. 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh’d — 

I'ktwn  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasped  his  blade ; 
That  sound  had  burst  his  waking  dream. 

As  Slumber  starts  at  owlet’s  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser’s  ndes ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides. 

’Twas  but  an  instant  he  restrain’d 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein’d  ; 

’Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  sto^. 

Then  spe<l  as  if  by  death  pursued  ; 

But  in  that  instant  o’er  his  soul 
Winters  of  Memory  seem’d  to  roll. 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 

O’er  him  who  loves,  or  hates  or  fears 
Such  monaent  pours  the  grief  of  years : 

What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 
By  all  that  -most  distracts  the  breast  ? 

That  pause,  which  pondered  o’er  his  fate. 

Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date  ! 

Though  in  Time’s  record  nearly  nought. 

It  was  Eternity  to  Thought  1  ” 

Although  we  write  principally  for  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  Byron,  we  will 
give  them  credit  for  having  fallen  in,  at 
some  time  or  other  in  their  lives,  with  the 
renowned  episodes  of  “  He  who  hath  bent 
him  o’er  the  dead,  ”  and  “  Know’st  thou  the 
land,”  but  there  is  another  (in  the  “  Gi¬ 
aour")  which  w'e  have  reason  to  believe  is 
less  known  and  unappreciated  : — 

“  As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen  of  eastern  spring. 

O’er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near. 

And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 

Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 

With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 

So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child. 

With  hue  as  l>right,  and  wing  as  wild  ; 

K  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears 
B^un  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray’d. 

Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid  ; 

A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 

From  infant’s  play,  and  man’s  caprice : 

The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  Iteing  caught. 

For  every  touch  that  woo’d  its  stay 
Hath  brush’d  its  brightest  hues  away. 

Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 

’TLs  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 

With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast. 

Ah  !  where  shall  eitner  victim  rest  ? 

Can  thb  with  faded  pinion  soar 
^  F'rom  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 

Or  Beauty,  blighted  m  an  hour. 

Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 

No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 


Ne’er  droop  the  wing  o’er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  h«t  their  own. 

And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Except  an  erring  sister’s  shame.” 

The  four  concluding  lines  are  nearly  as 
familiar  as  Scott’s  “  Oh  woman  in  our 
hours  of  ease,”  as  Moore’s  “  Oh  ever  thus 
from  childhood’s  hour.”  But  a  short  time 
since,  on  their  being  quoted  in  a  numer¬ 
ous  group,  a  lady,  not  long  ])ast  her  meri¬ 
dian,  turned  round  to  a  friend  of  her  own 
standing  with  the  remark,  “  You  and  I  are 
the  only  persons  present  who  know  where 
those  lines  come  from.”  She  proved 
right.  The  analogy  between  beauties  and 
butterflies  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  (it  may 
be  said)  the  incident  which -gave  rise  to 
the  “Rape  of  the  Lock  ”  was  only  a  piece 
of  not  over-refined  gallantry.  It  is  the 
exquisite  workmanship  and  the  delicate 
handling  which  give  choice  works  of  fancy 
their  value  and  their  charm. 

What  ineffably  enhances  the  effect  of 
Byron’s  narratives  and  descriptions,  how¬ 
ever  rapid  and  condensed,  or  however  re¬ 
plete  with  thought  and  feeling,  is  the  idi¬ 
omatic  ease  of  the  language,  its  lucid  clear¬ 
ness,  and  the  utter  absence  of  inversion, 
affectation,  or  obscurity.  You  are  never 
obliged  to  dig  for  his  meaning,  never 
obliged  to  construe  or  translate  his  senten¬ 
ces  ;  whilst  there  are  modern  poets  who 
make  you  work  as  hard  as  if  you  were 
solving  a  i)roblem  or  discovering  an  acros¬ 
tic,  not  unfrequently  reminding  you  of  the 
Irishman’s  horse,  which  (he  said)  was  very 
difficult  to  catch  and  when  caught  not 
worth  having.  Mr.  Browning  is  one  of 
the  most  incorrigible  offenders  in  this  line ; 
and  this  is  the  more  provoking,  because 
he  is  a  man  of  truly  original  genius.  A 
patient  diver  into  the  depths  of  his  rich 
and  capacious  mind  has  always  a  fair 
chance  of  bringing  up  pearls.  Certainly 
the  most  extensively  popular  of  .Mr.  I'en- 
nyson’s  minor  poems  is  “  Locksley  Hall,” 
and  we  can  hardly  err  in  attributing  the 
marked  preference  given  to  it  by  the  un¬ 
initiated,  to  the  spirit,  vivacity,  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  language,  and  the  natural 
unbroken  flood  of  thought.  It  reads  as  if 
it  had  been  thrown  off  spontaneously  and 
impulsively,  unlike  so  many  of  his  most 
admired  poems,  where  the  lima  labor  may 
almost  invariably  be  traced. 

Byron’s  command  of  language  is  equal¬ 
ly  observable  in  every  variety  of  metre 
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which  he  attempted,  and  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  “  The  Corsair,”  critics  of  all  par¬ 
ties  hastened  to  recognize  and  applaud 
the  flexibility  of  the  heroic  couplet  in  his 
hands.  I'his  iK)em  abounds  in  passages 
of  beauty  and  force,  the  only  puzzle  being 
what  range  of  feelings  is  most  strikingly 
expressed.  •  The  jjarting  scene  with  Me- 
dora  is  replete  with  the  pathos  of  tender¬ 
ness  : — 

“  She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  ^neath  her  hidden  face. 

He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
Which  downcast  droop’d  in  tearless  agony. 

Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o’er  his  arms. 

In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell’d  charms ; 

Scarce  lieat  that  l>osom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seem’d  almost  unfelt  ! 

Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  ! 

It  told  ’twas  sunset — and  he  curs^  that  sun. 
Again — again— that  form  he  madly  press’d. 

Which  mutely  clasp’d,  imploringly  caress’d  ! 

And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore. 

One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more : 

Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone. 
Kissed  her  cold  foreheatl — turn’d — is  Conrad 
gone  ?  ” 

What  a  startling  picture  of  Remorse  is 
presented  by  Conrad  imprisoned,  chained, 
and  destined  to  the  stake  ; — 

"  There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind. 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed — combined — 

IJe  dark  and  jarring  with  perturlied  force. 

And  gnashing  with  impenitent  Remorse ; 

That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before — 
But  cries  ‘  1  warn’d  thee!  ’  when  the  deed  is  o’er. 
No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 
That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought ; 
But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews — 

All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues. 
Ambition’s  dreams  expiring,  love’s  regret. 
Endanger’d  glory,  life  itself  beset ; 

The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 
’(iainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate; 
The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 
Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven  ; 

Deeils  thoughts,  and  words,  perhajss  remember’d 
not 

So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne’er  forgot ; 

Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time. 

But  now  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime  ; 

The  withering  sense  of  evil  unreveal’d. 

Not  cankering  less  because  the  mure  conceal’d — 
All,  in  a  word,  from  which  all  eyes  must  start. 
That  opening  sepulchr; — the  naked  heart 
Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  Pride  awake. 

To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break.” 

The  scene  in  which  Conrad  throws  off" 
his  disguise  is  instinct  with  fire  : — 

“  Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  burst  of  light. 

Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall’d  the  sight : 

Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb. 

But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  Imrb, 

Dash’d  his  high  cap,  and  tore  his  robe  away — 


Shone  his  mail’d  breast,  and  flash’d  his  sabre’s 
ray  1 

His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume. 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow’s  sabler 
gloom. 

Glared  on  the  Moslems’  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite. 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 

The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 

For  swords  liegan  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell- 
Flung  o’er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 


He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — brief  the  blast — but  shrilly  blew ; 

’Tis  answer’d — ‘  Well  ye  speetl,  my  gallant  crew! 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career  ? 

And  deem  design  had  left  me  single  here  ?  ’ 

Sweeps  his  lung  arm — that  sabre’s  whirling  sway 
Shells  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 
Completes  his  fury,  what  their  fear  b^un. 

And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

The  cloven  turbans  o’er  the  chamber  spreafl. 

And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head ; 
Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o’erwhelm’d  with  rage, 
surprise. 

Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 

No  craven  he — and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow. 

So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe!” 

How  many  a  chilled,  crushed,  ill-mated 
heart  will  beat  in  unison  with  (lulnare’s, 
when  she  indignantly  exclaims — 

”  My  love  stem  Seyd’s  !  Oh — No — No — not  my 
love — 

Yet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  no  more,  once 
strove 

To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 

I  felt — I  feel — love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 

Oh!  hard  it  is  that  fondness  to  sustain. 

And  stru^le  not  to  feel  averse  in  vain  ; 

But  harder  still  the  heart’s  recoil  to  hear. 

And  hide  from  one — perhaps  another  there. 

He  takes  the  hand  I  give  not — nor  withhold  — 

Its  pulse  nor  check’d — nor  quicken’d — calmly 
cold : 

.\nd  when  resign’d,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  one  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 

No  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest. 

And  chill’d  remembrance  shudders  o’er  the  rest.” 

In  the  dedication  of  this  poem  to  Moore 
(dated  January  7th,  1814),  Byron  speaks 
of  it  as  the  last  production  with  which  he 
shall  trespass  on  public  patience  for  some 
years.  On  the  9th  of  April  he  writes  : — 
“  No  more  rhyme  for — or  rather  from — 
me.  I  have  taken  my  leave  of  that  stage, 
and  henceforth  will  mountebank  it  no 
longer.”  That  very  evening  a  Gazette 
Extraordinary  announced  the  abdication 
of  Fontainebleau,  and  in  the  diary  for  the 
loth  we  find  :  “  To-day  I  have  boxed  one 

hour — written  an  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buon¬ 
aparte,  copied  it — eaten  six  biscuits — 
drunk  four  bottles  of  soda-water,  and  idled 
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away  the  rest  of  my  time.”  The  ode  was 
a  decided  failure,  and  although  published 
anonymously  was  made  the  occasion  of 
some  bitter  criticisms  and  personalities, 
depreciatory  of  both  genius  and  character, 
which  cut  him  to  the  quick,  and  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month  he  came  to  the 
determination  not  only  to  write  no  more, 
but  to  purchase  back  the  whole  of  his 
copyrights,  and  suppress  every  line  he  had 
ever  written.  “  For  all  this,”  he  said  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  enclosing  a  draft 
for  the  purchase- money,  “it  might  be  as 
well  to  assign  some  reason.  I  have  none 
to  give  except  my  own  caprice,  and  I  do 
not  consider  the  circumstance  of  conse¬ 
quence  enough  to  require  explanation.” 
This  outburst  of  pique  and  pettishness  did 
not  last  longer  than  forty-eight  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  requests  Mr.  Murray 
to  tear  the  draft  and  go  on  as  usual.  In 
the  May  following  he  set  to  work  on 
“  I^a,”  which  was  published  in  August, 
1814,  in  the  same  volume  with  Rogers’ 
“  Jacqueline.”  This  union  of  Larry  and 
Jacquey  (as  he  christened  them)  caused 
a  good  deal  of  merriment  and  surprise  at 
the  indiscretion  of  the  graver  poet  in 
trusting  his  innocent  heroine  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  returned  pirate  and  his  para¬ 
mour,  Kaled,  a  lady  who  did  not  stand 
upon  trifles  and  wore  small  clothes.  Con¬ 
tinuations  rarely  answer  when  a  work  has 
been  accepted  as  complete  ;  and  “  Lara,” 
a  continuation  of  the  “  Corsair,”  formed  no 
exce|>tion  to  the  rule.  Neither  the  con¬ 
ception  nor  execution  can  be  commended ; 
but  that  the  rich  vein  which  had  been 
worked  so  prodigally  remained  unexhaust¬ 
ed,  was  proved  by  “  The  Siege  of  Corinth” 
and  “Parisina,”  composed  in  1815,  and 
published,  the  first  in  January,  and  the 
second  in  February,  1816.  The  opening 
of  “  Parisina”  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  graceful  versification  of  the  poem  : — 

“  It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale’s  high  note  is  heard ; 

It  is  the  hour  when  lovers’  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper’d  word ; 

And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 

Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 

Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 

And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 

And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue. 

And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 

And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure. 

So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure. 

Which  follows  the  decline  of  day. 

As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.” 

The  subject  of  this  poem— an  inces- 


tuotis  passion — would  have  been  forgiven 
hmi,  as  many  an  admitted  error  or  offence 
against  propriety  had  been  condoned  in 
consideration  of  youth  and  genius,  in  the 
hey-day  of  his  popularity.  Then,  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  could  see 
nothing  wrong,  where  now  they  saw  noth¬ 
ing  right.  The  crisis  had  arrived  :  a  ter¬ 
rible  reaction  had  set  in,  and  it  was  not 
the  less  terrible  because  it  was  irrational 
and  indefensible.  What  had  the  literary 
or  fashionable  world  to  do  with  a  domes¬ 
tic  quarrel  ?  What  could  they  possibly 
know  about  the  merits  of  one  that  was 
only  whisirered  about  in  a  one-sided  sha)>e 
by  the  friends  of  the  wife  ?  When  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  drive  Kean  from  the 
stage  for  a  breach  of  the  Seventh  Com¬ 
mandment  there  were  law  proceedings  to 
testify  against  him ;  but  where  were  the 
pi^es  justificatives  when  the  cry  was  raised 
against  Byron  ?  The  most  brilliant  of 
our  essayists  and  historians  has  declared 
that  he  knew  no  s|>ectacle  so  ridiculous  as 
the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical 
fits  of  morality.  “  In  general,  elojrements, 
divorces,  and  family  quarrels  pass  with  little 
notice.  We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about 
it -for  a  day,  and  forget  it.  But  once  in 
six  or  seven  years  our  virtue  becomes 
outrageous.  We  cannot  suffer  the  laws 
of  religion  and  decency  to  be  violated. 
We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  some  unfortunate  man,  in  no 
respect  more  depraved  than  hundreds 
whose  offences  have  been  treated  with 
lenity,  is  singled  out  as  an  expiatory  sacri¬ 
fice.”  Byron  was  so  singled  out ;  and,  it 
so  hap{>ened,  was  singled  out  at  a  time 
when  he  was  undergoing  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tent  of  humiliation  to  which  a  haughty 
spirit  could  be  exposed  by  {recuniary  em¬ 
barrassment.  The  letters  from  his  wife 
to  his  sister  (first  published  in  this  journal) 
prove  that  the  presence  of  bailiffs  in  his 
house  maddened  him ;  and  that  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  downright  insanity  for 
some  weeks.  It  is  astonishing  that  he 
passed  unscathed  (intellectually,  we  mean) 
through  the  fiery  furnace.  He  not  only 
passed  through  it  with  his  genius  unim¬ 
paired,  but  (we  think)  refreshed,  renewed, 
and  reinvigorated  by  the  shock.  The 
life  he  led  prior  to  this  violent  disruption 
of  all  the  social  and  domestic  ties  which 
bound  him  to  England,  was  distracting 
and  enervating ;  and  the  half-forirted  reso¬ 
lution  to  write  no  more  may  have  been 
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prompted  ••  by  an  inward  consciousness 
that  his  mind  wanted  rest  or  change. 

In  the  remarkable  novel  of  “  (lerfaiilt,” 
the  hero,  a  dramatic  author  and  poet  in 
the  flood-tide  of  fame,  suddenly  finds  his 
creative  |K)wers  giving  way.  The  brain 
has  been  overworked,  and  will  no  longer 
answer  to  the  call.  He  is  advised  to  try 
either  counter-irritation  or  repose.  He 
prefers  counter-irritation,  and  fortune  so 
far  favors  him  that  he  gets  involved  in  an 
intrigue  with  a  married  woman,  which 
ends  in  a  frightful  catastroi)he.  The 
husband  falls  by  his  hand  in  an  abnormal 
kind  of  duel,  and  the  wife  commits  suicide. 
His  share  in  the  catastrophe,  attributed 
to  an  unforeseen  casualty,  is  unsuspected, 
and  he  departs  for  the  Kast  under  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  from  the  journalists, 
who  hope  that  “  the  glowing  climes  of  Asia 
will  prove  a  mine  of  new  inspirations  for 
the  celebrated  poet  who  has  gloriously 
marked  out  his  place  at  the  head  of  our 
literature.”  Their  hopes  are  realized. 
He  returns  improved,  though  saddened; 
with  genius  heightened  and  enriched,  but 
clad  in  mourning  garb.  “  He  is  daily  con¬ 
gratulated  on  this  black  chord  recently 
added  to  his  lyre,  the  vibrations  of  which 
surpass  in  mortal  sadness  the  sighs  of 
Rend  and  the  reveries  of  Obermann. 
None  are  aware  that  his  bitterly-passionate 
pages  are  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
a  funeral  vision  ;  and  that  this  melancholy 
and  sombre  color,  which  they  take  for  the 
phantasy  of  imagination,  has  been  tem¬ 
pered  with  blood  and  brayed  in  the  heart.” 
Byron’s  lyre  was  similarly  restrung,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  the  source  of 
his  renewed  inspiration  was  patent  to  the 
world.  It  is  imiK>ssibIe  not  to  see  and 
feel  the  changed  and  deei>ened  hue  of  the 
despondency  with  which  all  his  writings 
are  imbued.  His  tone,  after  leaving 
England  for  the  last  time,  is  no  longer 
that  of  the  satiated  epicure,  the  sufferer 
from  fancied  sorrows,  but  the  expression 
of  genuine  sadness,  of  hopeless  despond¬ 
ency,  welling  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
heart ;  and  his  despairing  or  reproachful 
communings  with  Nature  often  remind 
us,  by  their  sublime  intensity,  of  Lear  : — 

"  I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindnes.s 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call’d  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.  *’ 

Manfred’s  ajxtstrophe  is  pitched  in  the 
same  exalted  key  : — 


“  Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice  1 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o’erwhelming,  come  and  crush 
me  ! 

I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 

Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pas-s 
And  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live  ; 

On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager.” 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Cantos  of 
**  Childe  Harold,”  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  First  and  Second,  abound  in  in¬ 
stances  : — 

**  The  sky  is  changed  1 — and  such  a  change  1  Oh 
night. 

And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !  Far  along. 

From  peak  to  ))eak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  !  Not  from  one  lone 
cloud, 

But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue,  . 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 

Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  1 

“  And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night  t 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 

A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  !  , 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea. 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  1 
And  now  again  ’tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o’er  a  young  earthquake’s 
birth.” 

“  The  ‘  fierce  and  far  delight  ’  of  a  thun¬ 
derstorm,”  wrote  Scott,  “is  here  describ¬ 
ed  in  verse  almost  as  vivid  as  its  lightnings. 
The  live  thunder  ‘  leaping  among  the  rat¬ 
tling  crags  ’ — the  voice  of  mountains,  as  if 
shouting  to  each  other — the  {flashing  of 
the  big  ram — the  gleaming  of  the  wide 
lake,  lighted  like  a  jihosphoric  sea — pre¬ 
sent  a  picture  of  sublime  terror,  yet  of  en¬ 
joyment,  often  attempted,  but  never  so 
well,  certainly  never  better,  brought  out 
in  poetry.  ” 

“  Byron,”  says  Herr  Elze,  “  reaches  the 
highest  pinnacle  when  he  succeeds  in 
blending  his  individual  woe  with  the  uni¬ 
versal  ;  when  he  {lours  himself  out  into 
Nature,  and  finds  in  her  the  occasion  for 
recollections  of  and  reflections  on  the 
world’s  history.  For  thisjeason,  the  two 
last  Cantos  of  ‘Childe  Harold’  belong  to 
his  richest  and  greatest  productions.” 

The  fine  stanzas  on  the  “  Ocean  ” 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
Storm  in  “  Don  Juan  ”  : — 

“  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll, 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
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Stops  with  the  shore :  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell’d,  uncofhned,  and  un¬ 
known. 

“  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save 
thee — 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wash’d  them  power  while  they  were 
free,* 

And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou ; — 
Unchangeable,  save  to  the  wild  waves’  play. 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow ; 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 


“  And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  1  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton’d  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — ’twas  a  pleasing  fear, 

For  I  ‘was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do 

here.” 

*  It  is  from  an  instinctive  yearning  for 
natural  grandeur  and  beauty,  that,  after  an 
admirable  comparative  sketch  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  he  breaks  off : — 

But  let  me  quit  man’s  works  again  to  read 

His  Maker’s  spread  around  me.” 

And  no  mortal  man  ever  read  them 
more  reverently,  or  penetrated  more  deeply 
into  their  recondite  meanings,  or  drew 
from  them  a  finer  moral,  or  breathed  round 
them  an  atmosphere  so  charged  with  the 
electricity  of  thought  It  is  here  that  he 
may  defy  comparison  with  any  writer  since 
Wordsworth  ;  and  yet  it  is  with  Nature’s 
works  that  the  Tennysonians  claim  to  be 
most  conversant.  They  disclaim  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  artificial.  The  description 
of  natural  objects — of  hills,  dales,  trees, 
flowers,  meadows,  and  rivulets, — is  their 
forte;  and  their  master’s  use  of  these 
materials  in  his  own  manner  is  irreproach¬ 
able  :  whether  it  be  the  Gardener’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  the  shadow  of  the  roses  trem¬ 
bling  on  her  waist ;  or  the  Miller’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  leaning  ovrt  her  “  long  green  box  of 
mignonette”;  or  the.  Lady  of  Shalott, 
with  “  the  leaves  uix)n  her  falling  light  ”  ; 

•  This  is  the  correct  reading.  The  older  edi¬ 
tions  have — 

“Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free,” 
but  upon  reference  to  the  poet’s  MS.,  we  find  that 
he  wrote  the  line  as  print^  in  the  text. 
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or  the  silvery  cloud  that  lost  its  way  in 
(.Enone’s  glen  ;  or  the  hollow  ocean-ridges, 
as  seen  from  Locksley  Hall.  Nothing, 
generally  speaking,  can  be  more  appropri¬ 
ately  selected,  or  more  artistically  employ¬ 
ed,  than  these  gems  of  rural  scenery. 
When  they  are  not  a  picture  in  them- 
sefves,  they  fonn  an  admirable  setting  to 
one  :  they  are  always  fresh  and  sweet,  al¬ 
ways  redolent  of  innocence  and  simplici¬ 
ty  ;  and  it  is  the  reader’s  not  the  poet’s 
fault,  if  the  wicked  reflection  will  occa¬ 
sionally  arise  : — 

“Oh,  Mirth  and  Innocence,  oh.  Milk  and  Water, 
Ye  happy  mixtures  of  these  happy  days.” 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  Nature  differs  from 
BjTon’s  as  a  flower-piece  by  Van  Huysum 
or  an  English  landscape  by  Creswick  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  Salvator  Rosa  or  a  Caspar 
Poussin.  In  the  elaborate  minuteness  of 
his  finish,  he  may  be  compared  to  the 
painters  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  who 
(by  a  perverse  abuse  of  power)  convert 
their  backgrounds  into  foregrounds,  and 
make  you  look  more  at  the  roses  and 
apple-blossoms  than  at  the  damsels  who 
are  embowered  in  them.  Minute  details 
are  ruinous  to  great  effects,  and  the  poet 
who  rises  to  sublimity  must  always  rank 
above  the  one  who  simply  attains  to  pret¬ 
tiness.  The  (luality  of  the  aspiration  must 
cast  the  balance,  assuming  the  execution 
to  be  equal.  When  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
moralizing  on  a  bending  lily  or  describing 
the  ripple  of  the  rivulet,  Byron  is  apostro¬ 
phizing  a  crashing  forest  or  an  avalanche, 
or  pouring  out  his  whole  mind  and  soul  in 
unison  with  the  roar  of  the  cataract  and 
the  mountain  capped  with  snow.  He 
rises  far  the  highest,  and  he  continues 
longest  on  the  wing. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  it 
is  useless  to  refer.  To  produce  the  desir¬ 
ed  impression,  or  maintain  the  given  argu¬ 
ment,  we  must  quote  ;  and  we  shall  quote 
three  of  the  stanzas  on  Rome  and  the 
Coliseum  as  a  specimen  of  the  poet’s  pow¬ 
er  of  enveloping  the  wrecks  of  vanished 
empires,  the  emblems  of  human  vanity, 
with  the  halo  which  he  flings  around  the 
rocks  and  valleys  of  the  Alps ; — 

“  Oh  Rome  1  my  country  1  city  of  the  soul  ! 

The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 

Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  1  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?  Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O’er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples.  Ye  ! 
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Whose  af'onies  are  evils  of  a  clay — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 


“  Arches  on  arches  1  as  it  were  that  Rome, 

,  Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 

Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome. 

Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  ’twere  its  natural  torches  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here  to  illume 
This  long  explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 

Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

“  Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of 
heaven. 

Float  o’er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 

And  shadow  forth  its  glory.  There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 

A  spirit’s  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruin’d  battlement. 

For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 

Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its 
dower.” 

The  Pantheon,  St.  Peter’s,  the  Venus 
de’  Medici,  the  Laocoon,  the  (Jladiator — 
all  the  finest  creations  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  that  Italy  can  boast — are  simi¬ 
larly  invested  with  the  brightest  or  deep¬ 
est  hues  of  |)oetry.  But  we  can  only  find 
room  for  the  Apollo  : — 

“Or  view  the  I>ord  of  the  unerring  bow. 

The  (Jod  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 

The  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot— the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal’s  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  l)eautiful  dizain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

“  But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long’d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 

And  madden’d  in  that  vision — are  exprest 

All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless’d 

The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 

When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 

A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood. 

Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather’d  to  a  god  1” 

There  is  hardly  any  variety  of  ixtetic 
power  that  may  not  be  illustrated  from 
“Don  Juan.”  In  the  opinion  of  all  com¬ 
petent  judges,  it  forms  the  copestone  of 
Byron’s  fame.  But  it  confirmed  the  worst 
charges  that  had  been  levelled  against  the 
spirit,  tone,  and  tendency  of  his  writings, 
and  thereby  strengthened  the  bigoted  op¬ 
position,  against  which  we  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  struggling,  to  tjie  full  recognition  of 
his  genius  by  his  countrymen.  The  epithet 
“  meanest,”  attached  to  the  name  of  a  great 
philosopher,  has  been  merged  and  forgot¬ 
ten  in  “wisest,”  “brightest.”  The  recent 
attempt  of  an  accomplished  scholar  and 


critic  to  gauge  a  great  poet  by  his  per 
sonal  weaknesses  has  fortunately  failed ; 
but  the  spirit  which  denied  Byron  a  place 
in  Westminster  Abbey  is  abroad  and  stir¬ 
ring  ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  what 
an  amount  of  narrow-minded  sectarian 
hostility  was  brought  into  mischievous  ac¬ 
tivity  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  Hardly  an  Ameri¬ 
can  or  foreign  journal  of  note  took  her 
part,  whilst  a  majority  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  English  journals  sided  with  her. 

The  run  against  Byron  cleared  the 
course  for  the  new  comers,  but  an  unusu¬ 
ally  long  interval  elas^>ed  before  any  fresh 
poet  arose  to  replace  him,  although  several 
candidates  were  started  or  pretenders  set 
up. 

“Sir  Walter  reigned  before  me,  Moore  and  Camp- 
l>ell 

Before  and  after ;  but  now  grown  more  holy. 

The  Muses  upon  Sion’s  hill  must  ramble 
With  poets  almost  Clergymen,  or  wholly. 


Then  there’s  my  gentle  Euphues ;  •  who  they  say 
Sets  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me  ; 

He’ll  find  it  rather  difficult  some  day  ‘ 

To  turn  out  both,  or  cither,  it  may  be.  • 

Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway  ; 
And  Wordsworth  hath  supporters,  two  or  three.’ 

Then  came  Keats,  the  alleged  victim 
of  a  critique  in  this  “  Review  ”  : — 

“’Tis  strange  the  mind  that  very  fiery  particle 
Should  let  itself  lie  snuffed  out  by  an  article.” 

It  was  the  “literary  lower  empire” 
when  (1830)  Tennyson  made  his  first 
appearance,  diffident  and  sensitive,  in  the 
arena : — 

“  First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder’d  laid. 

And  back  recoil’d,  he  knew  not  why, 

Ev’n  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.” 

His  reception  was  not  encouraging, 
despite  of  an  applauding  circle  of  young 
friends ;  and  his  earliest  jx>ems,  if  not  act¬ 
ually  withdrawn,  were  suffered  to  remain 
out  of  print  for  some  years,  by  way  of 
testing  the  patience  of  the  general  i)ublic, 
or  to  punish  them.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  collected  edition  of  1842  that  he  be¬ 
gan  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  poet  of  the 
epoch,  or  was  talked  of  for  the  laureate 
throne,  f  Except  amongst  the  older  race  of 


•  Barry  Cornwall  (Procter), 
f  “  When  Tennyson  published  his  first  poems, 
the  critics  spoke  ill  of  them.  He  was  silent :  dur¬ 
ing  ten  years  no  one  saw  his  name  in  a  review,  nor 
even  in  a  catalogue.  But  when  he  appieared  again 
before  the  public  his  books  had  made  their  way  alone 
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critics,  who  remained  obdurate  and  unap¬ 
preciating,  the  finer  qualities  of  his  genius 
were  then  frankly  recognized  at  once. 
With  an  inexhaustible  fancy,  an  exquisite 
perception  of  moral  and  natural  beauty,  a 
well-stored  and  highly  cultivated  mind, 
a  trained  eye  for  observation,  a  rich  vocab¬ 
ulary,  and  a  familiarity  with  rythmical 
com|)osition  acquired  in  a  long  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  the  craft,  what  more  was  want¬ 
ing  to  entitle  him  to  the  throne?  He 
wanted  spontaneity  and  continuity ;  his 
productions  were  labored  and  disconnect¬ 
ed  ;  little  interest  was  felt  beyond  that  of 
picking  out  the  abounding  {)earls  and  ru¬ 
bies  at  random  strung  ;  the  incidents  were 
commonplace ;  the  reflections  lay  upon 
the  surface  ;  the  groundwork  was  too  thin 
for  the  embroidery  ;  the  foundations  were 
not  broad  or  strong  enough  for  the  su|>er- 
structure  ;  there  was  no  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out;  no  sustained  rush  or 
flow,  although  we  were  met  at  every  turn 
by  fountains  or  jets  that  sparkled  in  the 
moonlight  or  flashed  in  the  sun.  Why  did 
he  not  carry  out  the  fine  conception  of 
“  The  Poet  ’’  : — 

“  Dower’d  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love. 


And  bravely  furnished  all  abroad  to  fling 
The  winged  shafts  of  truth. 

To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 

Of  Hope  and  Youth." 

To  realize  a  noble  dream  like  this  there 
must  be  a  set  purpose,  an  appointed  goal, 
a  comprehensive  plan,  an  intense  earnest¬ 
ness,  a  pride  of  genius  which  will  not 
consent  to  be  frittered  away,  which  will 
not  complacently  accept  exaggerated  con¬ 
gratulation  and  applause  even  for  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  such  charming  specimens  of 
the  |)oetic  art  as  “  (Enone,”  “  The  Miller’s 
Daughter,”  “  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women," 
“  Ixx:ksley  Hall,"  or  (a  formidable  rival 
to  “Christabel  ")  “The  Lady  of  Shalott" 

Most  of  Byron’s  poems  were  the  result 
of  a  sudden  inspiration,  eagerly  followed 

and  underground,  and  at  the  farst  bound  he  passed 
for  the  greatesil  poet  of  his  country  and  his  time.” 
— (Taine,  voL  iv.  p.  432.)  Mr.  Tennyson’s  first 
publication  was  in  1830  ;  his  second  in  1832  ;  his 
third  in  1842.  As  the  first  and  second  comprised 
many  of  the  minor  poems  most  distinctive  of  his 
genius  it  would  be  curious  to  inquire  to  what 
change  in  the  public  mind  it  was  owing  that  what 
was  coldly  or  slightingly  received  in  1830  and  1832 
dicited  such  enthusiastic  applause  in  1842. 
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out :  he  struck,  and  continued  striking, 
whilst  the  iron  was  hot.  He  never,  like 
Pope,  stopped  waiting  for  his  imagination 
for  weeks  ;  and  he  compared  himself  to 
the  tiger,  which,  when  the  first  spring  fails,  • 
withdraws  into  the  jungle  with  a  growl. 
Mr.  Tennyson  leaves  the  impression  of  a 
diametrically  opposite  habit.  W e  can  con¬ 
ceive  him  working  doggedly  against  the 
grain,  and  overlaying  a  description,  a  nar¬ 
rative,  or  a  train  of  thought,  which  he  had 
better  have  left  as  it  originally  suggested 
itself  or  left  alone  altogether.  “  The  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Art  ”  is  overdone ;  “  The  Two 
Voices  ”  is  weakened  by  dilution  ;  the 
best  of  the  “  May  Queen  "  is  “  The  Conclu¬ 
sion  ” ;  and  there  are  verses  in  “  The 
Miller’s  Daughter”  which,  diffusely  senti¬ 
mental,  ill-hannonize  with  such  as  these  : — 

“  I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 
Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill. 

The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam. 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still, 

**  The  meal-tacks  on  the  whiten’d  floor. 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel. 

The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal” 

Amongst  Byron’s  memoranda,  we  find : 

“  What  is  Poetry  ?  'I'he  feeling  of  a  For¬ 
mer  world  and  Future.”  This  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  general  theory.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  and  Barry  Cornwall, 
“The  pity  of  these  men  is  that  they  never 
lived  in  high  life  nor  in  solitude  :  there  is 
no  medium  for  their  knowledge  of  the  busy 
or  the  still  world.”  In  another,  after  de¬ 
claring  a  strong  passion  to  be  the  poetry 
of  life,  he  asks  : — “  What  should  I  have 
known  or  written,  had  I  been  a  quiet, 
mercantile  ]>olitician  or  a  lord  in  waiting  ?  ” 
The  highest  quality  of  the  highest  genius  is 
to  dispense  with  exact  knowledge  of  what 
it  paints  or  shadows  forth,  to  grasp  distant 
ages  by  intuition  like  Shakesjreare,  or  to 
pierce  the  empyrean  with  the  mind’s  eye 
like  Milton.  But  when  a  i>oet  habitually 
mixes  up  his  individuality  with  external 
objects,  or  draws  largely  on  his  own  im¬ 
pressions  and  reminiscences,  the  tone  ot 
his  poetry  will  necessarily  be  much  influ¬ 
ence  by  his  commerce  with  the  world ; 
and  as  Mr.  Tennyson  is  fond  of  appearing 
in  his  own  person  in  his  works,  he  certainly 
lies  under  some  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
si>ect.  He  has  never  undergone  the  hard 
schooling  of  adversity  :  he  has  never  stood 
with  his  household  gods  shattered  round 
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him  :  he  has  never  been  the  mark  of  the 
public  contumely.  H is  bitterest  complaint 
against  the  world  is  that  the  tourists  have 
driven  him  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to 
Surrey  :  he  has  never  (we  are  persuaded) 
been  the  slave  of  guilty  passion,  nor  (we 
would  fain  hope)  the  heart-broken  victim 
of  female  inconstancy.  It  is  fortunate  for 
him  that  he  has  not :  but  what  his  domes¬ 
tic  life  has  gained  in  sobriety,  his  )x>etry 
has  lost  in  intensity  ;  and  his  voice  is  mild 
as  the  sucking  dove’s  when  he  communes 
with  Nature  or  rails  against  mankind  In 
“  Locksley  Hall,”  for  example,  the  des¬ 
perate  resolution  to  retire  to  some  island 
in  the  “  shining  Orient,”  partakes  a  little 
of  the  bathos  : — 

“  There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than 
in  this  march  of  mind. 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts 
that  shake  mankiml. 

There  the  passions  cramp’d  no  longer  shall  have 
scope  and  breathing-space ; 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  ^e  shall  rear  my 
dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinew’d,  they  shall  dive,  and 
they  shall  run, 

Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their 
lances  in  the  sun  ; 

Whistle  l>ack  the  parrot’s  call,  and  leap  the  rain¬ 
bows  of  the  brooks 

Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable 
books.” 

'Fhe  |)arody  is  really  little  more  than  an 
imitation  : — 

“  There  the  passions  cramp’d  no  longer,  shall 
have  space  to  breathe,  my  cousin  ; 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman — nay.  I’ll  take  at 
least  a  doxen. 

There  I’ll  rear  my  young  Mulattoes  as  the  bond- 
slave  brats  are  rear^  ; 

They  shall  dive  for  alligators  catch  the  wild  goats 
by  the  beard. 

Whistle  to  the  cockatoos  and  mock  the  hairy- 
faced  baboon. 

Worship  mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon."  • 

Labored  writing  is  liable  to  incongrui¬ 
ties  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the 
impulsive  and  spontaneous.  We  raise  no 
ornithological  objections  to  “The  Dying 
Swan  ”  ;  but,  assuming  the  poem  to  be 
allegorical,  surely  the  comparison  to  a 
mighty  people  rejoicing  is  out  of  keeping 
and  overstrained  : — 

"  The  wild  swan’s  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
Hidden  in  sorrow;  at  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear  ; 


*  "  The  Book  of  Ballad.%”  edited  by  Bon  Gual- 
ticr, — “The  Lay  of  the  Lovelorn.” 


And  floating  about  the  under-sky. 

Prevailing  in  weakness,  the  coronach  stole 
Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear  ; 

But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice. 

With  a  music  strange  and  manifold. 

Flow’d  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold  : 

As  when  a  mighty  people  rejotce 
IVith  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  oj 
gold. 

And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roll'd 
Through  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar. 

To  the  shepherd  who  watched  the  evening  star. 
And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clamliering  weeds, 
And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank. 

And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 

And  the  wave-worn  horns  of  the  echoing  bank. 
And  the  silvery  marish-flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among. 

Were  flooded  over  with  ^dying  song.” 

In  one  of  the  fine  stanzas  on  Waterloo 
and  the  associated  events  in  the  Third 
Canto  of  “Childe  Harold,”  as  originally 
written,  were  these  lines  : — 

"  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew. 

Then  tore  with  bloody  beak  the  fatal  plain.” 

Reinagle  sketched  a  chained  eagle 
grasping  the  earth  with  his  talons.  On 
hearing  this,  Ilyron  wrote  to  a  friend, 
“  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  a  better 
ornithologist  than  I  am  :  eagles,  and  all 
birds  of  prey,  attack  with  their  talons,  and 
not  with  their  beaks,  and  I  have  altered 
the  line  thus  : — 

"  ‘  Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain.' 

“’I'his  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides 
its  poetical  justice.”  Would  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son,  on  being  assured,  on  the  high  author 
ity  of  Mr.  Gould,  that  swans  never  sing, 
be  prepared  to  pay  a  similar  tribute  to 
poetical  justice  and  truth  ? — or  would  he 
abide  by  the  popular  and  time-honored 
error  ? 

When  Byron  (in  “  Don  Juan  ”)  describes 
the  career  of  a  young  noble  and  the  life 
of  May  Fair,  he  writes  ron  amore  from 
personal  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but 
when  Mr.  Tennyson  takes  us,  in  Will 
Waterproof’s  “  Lyrical  Monologue,”  to  the 
“  Cock  ”  in  Fleet  street,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  old  wait¬ 
er,  and  no  real  sympathy  with  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  place.  He  is  more  at 
home  in  the  drawing-room  than  the  tav¬ 
ern,  and  the  high-born  coquette  is  admira¬ 
bly  hit  off : — 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers ; 

The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 
Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
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In  glowing  health,  with  boundless  wealth. 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease. 

You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  Time, 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  as  these. 

“  Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  Time  be  heavy  on  your  hands. 

Are  there  no  lieggars  at  your  gate. 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 

Oh  !  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew, 

Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart. 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go.” 

In  graceful  play  and  retlundancy  of 
fancy,  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “Mermen”  and 
“  Mermaids  ’’  rival  Mercutio’s  “  Queen 
Mab’’:- 

“  I  would  lie  a  merman  bold  : 

I  would  sit  and  sing  the  whole  of  the  day  ; 

1  would  fill  the  sea-shells  with  a  voice  of  fwwer. 
But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and  play 

With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks. 
Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea-flower, 

And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing  locks  ; 

I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea. 

And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss’d  me — 
Laughingly,  laughingly. 

And  then  we  would  wander  away,  away. 

To  the  pale-green  sea-groves  straight  and  high. 
Chasing  each  other  merrily.” 

We  see  no  harm  in  these  submarine 
gambols  ;  but  exception  might  be  taken, 
without  an  excess  of  prudishness,  to  “  The 
Sisters,’’  in  which  sensual  passion  is  coarse¬ 
ly  blended  with  the  sense  of  injured  honor 
and  revenge : — 

”  I  kiss’d  his  eyelids  into  rest ; 

His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and  tree. 

I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell. 

But  1  loved  his  beauty  passing  well — 

O  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  1  ” 

We  shall  not  differ  much  with  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  discriminating  admirers  when 
we  say  that  his  fame  might  rest  on  “  In 
Memoriam,’’  like  that  of  Petrarch  on  his 
“  Sonnets.”  It  is  wonderful, — the  variety 
of  shapes  in  which  the  living  and  breath¬ 
ing  spirit  blends  with  the  departed ;  in 
how  many  moods  and  tones  they  hold 
colloquy  beyond  the  grave  ;  what  wealth 
of  imagery  is  brought  to  gild  the  throng* 
ing  memories  ;  how  we  are  made  to  taste 
the  full  luxury  of  woe  I  The  Muse  evoked 
by  “II  Penseroso”  appears  and  reappears 
in  her  “  sweetest,  saddest  plight  ” ;  differ¬ 
ent,  yet  the  same.  There  is  no  iteration ; 
and  the  surprise  of  novelty  enhances  the 
melancholy  pleasure  till  the  last.  Com¬ 
pare,  for  example,  the  manner  in  which 
the  individual  grief  is  illustrated  in  No. 


VIII.,  beginning  “  A  happy  lover  who  .las 
come,”  with  the  swelling  tide  of  feeling 
and  lofty  prophetic  spirit  of  CV''.  on 
Christmas  Eve  : — 

“  Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

“  Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

“  Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

'ilie  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 

Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in.” 

Petrarch’s  “  Sonnets  ”  do  not  raise  him 
to  the  level  of  Dante,  Tasso,  or  Ariosto  : 
the  highest  place  in  every  branch  of  crea¬ 
tive  genius  must  be  reserved  for  those 
who  combine  breadth  and  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  design  with  felicity  of  execution  ; 
who,  in  short,-  idealize  on  a  grand  scale  ; 
and  Mr.  Tennyson’s  historic  or  pre-historic 
fragments  (like  the  “  Morte  d’ Arthur  ”  and 
“Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guinevere”) 
were  compared  to  the  studies  of  a  painter 
like  Leonardi  da  Vinci  or  Raphael  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  “  Last  Supper  ”  or  “  The 
Transfiguration.”  It  was  probably  to 
justify  this  hopeful  and  flattering  com¬ 
parison  that  he  chose  a  larger  canvas,  con¬ 
centrated  his  powers,  and  produced  his 
more  ambitious  poems,  “  The  Princess,” 
“The  Idyls  of  the  King,”  and  “The 
Holy  Grail.” 

The  Princess  is  entitled  “  A  Medley  ”  ; 
and  a  medley  it  is  of  the  most  heterogene¬ 
ous  sort ;  in  which  poetry  and  prose,  fact 
and  fiction,  science  and  romance,  ancient 
and  modern  customs  and  modes  of  think¬ 
ing,  are  flung  together  without  blending  ; 
so  as  to  resemble  a  Paris  masiiuerade  in 
which  a  crusader  waltzes  with  a  grisette, 
Henry  the  Fourth  flirts  with  Marie  Antoi¬ 
nette,  and  a  Psyche  who  has  lost  her 
Cupid  requests  an  animated  milestone  to 
escort  her  to  the  supjjer-room. 

A  beautiful  Princess,  betrothed  to  a 
beautiful  Prince,  is  prematurely  smitten 
with  the  now  growing  doctrine  of  woman’s 
rights;  and  forswearing  all  thoughts  ot 
marriage,  she  founds  a  university,  with 
female  professors  and  6oo  pupils,  within 
whose  pure  precincts  no  male  creature  is 
to  set  foot  under  pain  of  death.  The 
Prince,  having  obtained  her  royal  father’s 
permission  to  try  his  fortune  in  bringing 
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her  to  reason,  sets  out  wath  two  friends, 
and  arrives  one  hne  evening  at  a  rustic 
town  close  to  the  boundary  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  : —  * 

“  There  enter’d  an  old  hostel,  call’d  mine  host 
To  council,  plied  him  with  his  richest  wines 
And  show’d  the  late-writ  letters  of  the  kinjj.” 

The  host  looked  rather  blank  at  first, 
but  when,  like  the  (lovernor  in  the 
“  Critic,”  he  was  tempted  with  a  pecuni¬ 
ary  bribe — “A  thousand  pounds,  there 
thou  hast  touched  rne  nearly,” — he  began 
to  thaw  : — 

“  ‘  If  the  king,’  he  said, 

*  Had  given  us  letters ;  was  he  bound  to  speak  ? 
The  king  would  bear  him  out ;  ’  and  at  the  last — 
The  summer  of  the  vine  in  all  his  veins — 

‘  No  doubt  that  we  might  make  it  worth  his 
while. 

She  once  had  past  that  way  ;  he  heard  her  speak  ; 
She  scared  him  ;  life  !  he  never  saw  the  like  ; 

She  look’d  as  grand  as  doomsday  and  as  grave  ; 
And  he,  he  reverenced  his  liege-lady  there  ; 

He  always  made  a  point  to  post  with  mares  ; 

His  daughter  and  his  housemaid  were  the  boys : 
The  land  he  understood  for  miles  about 
Was  till’d  by  women  ;  all  the  swine  were  sows, 
And  all  the  dogs  ’ — 

“  But  while  he  jested  thus, 

A  thought  flash’d  thro’  me  which  I  clothed  in  act. 
Remembering  how  we  three  presented  Maid 
Or  Nymph,  or  Goddess,  at  high  tide  of  feast. 

In  mas(|ue  or  pageant  at  my  father’s  court. 

We  sent  mine  host  to  purchase  female  gear ; 

He  brought  it,  and  himself,  a  sight  to  shake 
The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter,  holp 
To  lace  us  up,  till,  each,  in  maiden  plumes 
We  rustled  :  him  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdon  silence,  mounted  our  good  steeds. 
And  boldly  ventured  on  the  liberties.” 

This  is  the  plot,  which  is  carried  out  in 
a  poem  of  183  pages,  and  which  in  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  old  host’s  facetiousness.  Three 
young  gentlemen — one  of  whom  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  of  temi)er  amorous,  as  the  first 
of  May” — are  to  be  domesticated  for  an 
indefinite  period  in  a  female  college,  like 
Achilles  in  the  court  of  Lycomedes ;  and 
— honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense — let  no  one, 
remembering  his  adventure  with  Deoda- 
mia,  entertain  or  hint  a  suspicion  of  the 
consequences,  or  the  Tennysonians  will 
set  him  down  for  a  Philistine.  'I'he  ttio 
are  received  with  an  appropiiate  address 
by  the  Princess  : — 

“  At  those  high  words  we  conscious  of  ourselves. 

Perused  the  matting ;  then  an  officer 

Rose  up,  and  read  the  statutes  such  as  these  : 

Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home  ; 

Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties  ; 

Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men  ; 


And  many  more,  which  hastily  subscribed. 

We  enter’d  on  the  boards:  and  ‘Now,’  she 
cried, 

‘  Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not.  Look, 
our  hall  ! 

Our  statues  !  not  of  those  that  men  desire. 

Sleek  Odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode. 

Nor  stunted  squaws  of  West  or  East  ;  but  she 
That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and  she 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall. 

The  Carian  Artemisia  strong  in  war. 

The  Rhodope,  that  built  the  pyramid, 

Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene 
That  fought  Aurelian,  and  the  Roman  brows 
Of  Agrippina.’  ” 

We  remember  the  time  when  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  depth  of  ill-breeding  and  bad 
taste  to  allude  to  Odalisques  or  Anony- 
mas  in  good  society,  it  being  assumed 
that  matrons  and  damsels  of  high  degree 
were  not  aware  of  the  e.xistence  of  such  a 
class.  It  is  rather  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  Princess  should  be  so  familiar 
with  male  objects  of  desire.  There  is  one 
line  in  the  Princess’s  speech  which  does 
not  sound  or  look  like  a  verse  : — 

“  Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye  warp  not.  Look, 
our  h:dl.” 

We  have  marked  other  lines  in  other 
places  which  we  are  equally  unable  to 
reconcile  to  either  eye  or  ear  as  verses, 
e.g.  .— 

“For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again.” 


“His  eyes  glisten’d  :  she  fancied,  is  it  for  me  ? ” 
“  Would  slie  had  drowned  me  in  it,  where’er  it  be.  ’’ 


“  For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul.” 

The  undergraduates  (including  the  new 
arrivals)  attend  lectures  and  listen  to  a 
discourse  such  as  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
might  deliver  on  his  favorite  subject ;  to 
another  that  smacks  of  Darwin  and  Tyn¬ 
dall  ;  to  a  third  worthy  of  Lyall  or  Mur¬ 
chison.  Between  the  lectures  they  con¬ 
verse  with  their  fellow-collegians  on  the 
topics  that  puzzled  Milton’s  angels  ;  and 
one  of  their  pleasantest  evening  rambles 
ends  thus : — 

“  And  then  we  turn’d,  we  wound 
About  the  cliffs,  the  copses,  out  and  in. 
Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony  names 
Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and  tuff. 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  till  the  Sun 
Grew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell,  and  all 
The  rosy  heights  came  out  above  the  lawns.” 

They  transgress  the  boundary,  and  be¬ 
come  aware  that  the  University  police  in¬ 
cludes  Proctors  and  their  attendant  (in 
college  phrase)  Bulldogs. 
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“  Scarce  had  I  ceaj«d  when  from  a  tamarisk  near 
Two  Proctors  leap  u|X>n  us,  crying,  ‘  Names.’ 

They  haled  us  to  the  Princess  where  she  sat 
High  in  the  hall :  above  her  droop’d  a  lampi, 

And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Hum  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head, 

Prop>het  of  storm :  a  handmaid  on  each  side 
Bow’d  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long  black 
hair 

Damp  from  the  river  ;  and  close  behind  her  stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger  than  men, 
Huge  women  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind,  and 
rain. 

And  labor.  Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock  ; 

Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Cleft  from  the  main,  and  loaiPd  about  with 
mews." 

The  avowal  of  the  intruder’s  sex  leads 
to  a  scene  of  confusion — 

And  so  she  would  have  spoken,  but  there  rose 
A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Gather’d  together:  from  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendor  slanted  o’er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  bearded  ewes. 

And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gemlike  eyes, 
And  gold  and  golden  hestds ;  they  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red,  some 
pale. 

All  opene<l-mouth’d,  all  gazing  to  the  light. 

Some  crying  there  was  an  army  in  the  land. 

And  some  that  men  were  in  the  very  walls 
And  some  they  cared  not ;  till  a  clamor  grew 
As  of  a  new- world  Babel,  woman  built. 

And  worse-confounded  :  high  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses  looking  peace.” 

A  companion  picture  to  this  has  been 
painted  by  Byron  in  his  description  of  the 
group  of  young  ladies  amongst  whom 
Don  Juan,  disguised  like  the  Prince,  was 
unexpectedly  introduced : — 

”  Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around. 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue,  and  clime,  and 
root. 

In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found. 

With  cost,  and  care,  and  warmth  induced  to 
iboot. 

One  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 

And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 
Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft 
breath. 

And  lips  apart,  which  show’d  the  pearls  beneath. 

**  One  with  her  flush’d  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm. 
And  raven  ringlets  gather’d  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm ; 
And  smiting  through  her  dream,  as  through  a 
cloud 

The  moon  breaks,  half  unveil’d  each  further  charm, 
As  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud. 

Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  night 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light. 

”  This  is  no  bull,  although  it  sounds  so ;  for 
’Twas  night,  Imt  there  were  lamps  as  hath  been 
said. 

A  third’s  all  pallid  aspect  offer’d  more 
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The  traits  of  sleeping  sorrow,  and  betray’d 
Through  the  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  far 
shore 

Beloved  and  deplored  ;  while  slowly  stray’d 
(As  night -dew,  on  a  (^j>ress  glittering,  tinges 

The  black  bough)  tear-drops  through  her  eyes’ 
dark  fringes. 

“  A  fourth  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still. 

Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush’d,  and  stony  sleep ; 
White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  rill. 

Or  the  snow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep.” 

In  grouping,  coloring,  and  expression, 
Byron’s  picture  strikes  us  to  be  decidedly 
the  finer  of  the  two.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  there  are  many  graceful  flights  of 
fancy,  many  pleasing  bits  of  description, 
many  happy  epithets,  many  fine  thoughts, 
scattered  over  “  The  Princess  ”  ;  but  the 
prosaic  so  predominates  over  the  poetic 
element,  that  it  fairly  passes  our  compre¬ 
hension  how  it  ever  passed  muster  as  a 
whole.  Byron  certainly  contrived  to  mix 
up  an  extraordinary  variety  of  heteroge¬ 
neous  subjects  in  “Don  Juan  but  Don 
Juan  was  composed  in  a  mocking,  laugh¬ 
ing  spirit :  it  runs  over  with  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor  ;  and  we  should  feel  much  obliged  to 
any  one  who  would  point  out  either  wit  or 
humor  in  “  The  Princess.” 

These  faults  of  subject  and  construction 
were  carefully  eschewed  in  “The  Idyls 
of  the  King,”  published  in  1859,  which 
raised  the  author  to  the  seventh  heaven 
of  popular  favor.  He  was  reported  to 
have  realized  seven  or  eight  thousand 
pounds  by  this  small  volume  in  a  year. 
It  was  literally  one  which  no  library, 
drawing-room,  or  boudoir,  could  be  with¬ 
out.  It  was  the  common  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  amongst  the  higher  classes;  and 
the  votaries  of  the  dainty  artificial  style  in 
composition  raised  shouts  of  triumph  at  its 
undeniable  success.  The  malcontents 
were  obliged  to  hold  their  tongues,  or 
murmured  aside  with  Old  King  Gama  in 
“  The  Princess  ”  : — 

“  These  the  women  sang ; 

And  they  that  know  such  things — I  sought  but 
peace ; 

No  critic  1 — would  call  them  masterpieces : 

They  mastered  me.” 

Fashion,  we  repeat,  must  always  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  any 
work  of  art  that  appeals  to  an  acquired 
taste  and  affects  the  independence  of  the 
ordinary  sources  of  interest.  Canning 
said  that  whoever  pretend  I  ♦o  prefer  dry 
champagne  to  sweet,  her’  '  .s  was  go¬ 
ing  a  little  too  far ;  but  the  preference  is 
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confined  to  a  limited  circle  of  connoisseurs 
with  educated  palates ;  and  those  who 
honestly  prefer  blank  verse  to  rhyme  are 
not  more  numerous  than  those  who  honest¬ 
ly  prefer  dry  champagne  to  sweet.  Then, 
again,  Mr.  Tennyson’s  tales  of  chivalry 
had  none  of  the  attractiveness  of  Scott’s. 
The  main  narrative  in  each  would  merely 
have  formed  an  episode  in  the  genuine 
epic  or  regular  romance.  Although  drawn 
from  the  same  repository  of  traditional 
lore,  and  steeped  in  the  same  carefully-pre- 
j)ared  dye,  “  The  Idyls,”  four  in  number, 
look  like  so  many  pieces  of  rich  tapestry, 
worked  after  a  pattern  for  separate  panels. 
The  more  we  study  them,  the  more  forci¬ 
bly  are  we  impressed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  author’s  fancy,  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  his  general  tone  of  mind,  his  insight  into 
the  best  partsof  human  nature,  his  compar¬ 
ative  ignorance  of  the  worst,  and  the  pover¬ 
ty  of  his  inventive  faculty  in  constructing 
or  embellishing  a  fictitious  narrative.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  adventures  that  befell  (leraint  and 
Enid,  when  she  is  undergoing  her  trials, 
might  have  been  varied  with  advantage. 
Her  first  transgre.ssion  of  his  strict  com¬ 
mand  to  precede  him  without  speaking,  is 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  three  knights 
in  ambush.  T'hese,  duly  warned  by  her, 
he  slays,  strips  of  their  armor,  binds  it  on 
their  horses,  each  on  each,’ 

“  And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  ‘  Drive  them  on 
Before  you  and  she  drove  them  thro’  the  waste.” 

Her  second  transgression  occurs  exact¬ 
ly  in  the  same  manner.  She  gives  timely 
notice  of  three  lurking  robbers,  and  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  action  is  repeated.  He 
kills  them  all,  binds  their  armor  on  their 
horses,  and  issues  exactly  the  same  order 
to  the  uncomi>laining  wife 

”  He  follow’d  nearer  still :  the  pain  she  had 
To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the  wood. 

Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  jingling  arms. 

Together,  servetl  a  little  to  diseilge 

The  sharpness  of  that  (lain  about  Iter  heart.” 

He  has  a  third  encounter  with  an  entire 
troop,  whom  he  disperses  with  equal  ease, 
after  unhorsing  their  leader  ;  and  when 
he  is  supposed  dying  from  his  wounds, 
with  his  head  in  Enid’s  lap,  he  is  suddenly 
roused  by  her  sharp  and  bitter  cry  against 
an  insult  offered  her  by  his  enemy  : — 

“  This  heard  Geraint,  and  grasping  at  his  sword 
(It  lay  beside  him  in  the  hollow  shield). 

Made  but  a  single  bound,  and  with  a  sweep  of  it 
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Shore  thro’  the  swarthy  neck,  and  like  a  ball 
The  russct-ltearded  head  roll’d  on  the  floor." 

So  died  Earl  Doorm  by  him  he  counted  dead.” 

We  are  content  to  read  tales  of  chivalry 
in  the  same  spirit  as  “  Don  Quixote.” '  A 
knight  of  the  Round  Table  (or  the  Table 
Round,  as  the  exigencies  of  verse  require 
it  to  be  called  throughout)  would  not  be 
worth  his  salt  if  he  could  not  demolish 
any  number  of  assailants  by  his  single 
arm,  or  cut  off  a  giant’s  head  at  a  sweep  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  “  Enid’s” 
task  was  beyond  her  strength,  and  that 
more  appropriate  and  more  original  ma¬ 
chinery  might  have -been  hit  upon  to  place 
in  broad  relief  the  depth,  purity,  humility, 
and  devotedness  of  a  true  woman’s  love, 
which  we  take  to  be  the  intended  moral 
of  ”  Enid.”  There  is  hardly  an  incident 
in  the  combats  which  may  not  have  been 
suggested  by  “  Ivanhoe."  The  lances  of 
the  assailants  splinter  against  the  breast 
of  Geraint,  as  they  splintered  against  the 
breast  of  Richard  in  Sherwood  Forest ; 
and  (Geraint  sinks  down,  from  the  effects 
of  a  concealed  wound,  like  Ivanhoe. 

This  is  repeated  in  ”  Elaine,”  where 
Lancelot  is  similarly  wounded  in  the  melee, 
and  leaves  the  field  (like  the  Black 
Knight)  without  claiming  the  jirize.  But 
in  the  development  of  fine  feeling,  relieved 
by  natural  weakness,  “  Elaine  ”  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  It  was  a  difficult  and  delicate 
subject, — the  unresisted  sway  of  an  unre¬ 
quited  passion  over  a  pure-minded  girl, 
the  slave  of  her  imagination  and  her  heart, 
who  falls  in  love  with  Lancelot,  as  Des- 
demona  fell  in  love  with  Othello,  for  the 
deeds  he  had  done  and  the  soul  that  beam¬ 
ed  in  his  face  : — 

”  He  spoke  and  ceased  :  the  lily  maid  Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  look’d. 

Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  lineaments. 

The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the  Queen, 

In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord. 

Had  marr’d  his  face,  and  had  mark’d  it  ere  his 
time. 

Another  sinning  on  such  heights  with  one. 

The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world. 

Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it :  but  in  him 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
Eor  agony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 

Marr’d  as  he  wa.s,  he  seem’d  the  gf)odliest  man. 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  Hall, 

And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 

However  marr’d,  of  more  than  twice  her  years. 
Seam’d  with  an  ancient  swordcut  on  the  cheek. 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes 
And  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was  her 
doom.” 
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It  is  the  conventional  thing  for  a  dam¬ 
sel  ntver  to  tell  her  love,  but  “let  con¬ 
cealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud,  feed  on 
her  damask  cheek."  Elaine  does  tell  her 
love,  and  no  sullying  thought  or  suspicion 
is  awakened  by  her  burst  of  uncontrollable 
self-sacrificing  tenderness : — 

“  Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she  spoke  : 

*  I  have  gone  mad.  I  love  you  :  let  me  die.’ 

‘Ah,  sister,’  answer'd  I.ancdot,  ‘what  is  this?’ 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms 
‘Your  love,’  she  said,  ‘your  love — to  be  your 
wife.’ 

And  Lancelot  answer’d,  ‘  Had  I  chos'n  to  wed, 

I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine : 

But  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine.’ 

‘  No,  no,’  she  cried,  ‘  1  care  not  to  be  wife. 

But  to  be  with  you  still,  to  see  your  face. 

To  serve  you,  and  to  follow  you  thro*  the  world.’  ’* 

l^ncelot’s  gentle  words,  soothing  and 
flattering,  but  chilling  and  withering,  prove 
her  death-blow.  She  dies,  after  lingering 
through  some  touching  pages,  of  that  rare 
and  (some  think)  apocryphal  disease,  a 
broken  heart ;  and  her  image  on  her  bier 
has  taken  ])ermanent  rank,  in  painting 
and  t>oetry,  with  that  of  Ophelia  floating 
down  the  brook  : — 

“  In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 

The  letter — all  her  bright  hair  streaming  down — 

And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold 

Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in  white 

All  but  her  face,  and  that  dear-featured  face 

Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead 

But  fast  adeep,  and  lay  as  tho’  she  smiled.’’ 

The  mixed  emotions  of  Lancelot,  and 
the  Queen’s  jealous  forebodings,  equally 
exhibit  the  poet’s  mastery  of  the  springs 
of  thought  and  action  ;  and  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  ask  why  is  not  “  Elaine  ”  a 
chapter  of  a  great  drama  or  epic,  with 
unity  of  action,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end  ?  in  which  all  the  incidents 
should  have  a  beating  on  the  plot,  and  all 
the  characters  should  co-operate  towards 
one  common  object  of  interest.  Why 
are  we  eternally  tantalized  with  sitecimens 
or  fragments  of  a  never-to-be-completed 
whole  ?  Is  it  the  power  that  is  wanting, 
or  the  will?  or  is  the  will  ever  wanting 
where  there  consciously  and  indisputably 
exists  the  power  ? 

The  absence  of  creative  genius  in 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  thus  mentioned  by  M. 
Taine : — 

“  He  is  bom  a  poet,  that  is,  a  builder  of 
aerial  palaces  and  imaginary  castles.  But 
the  personal  passion,  and  the  absorbing  pre¬ 
occupations  which  ordinarily  master  the 
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hand  of  his  peers,  have  failed  him :  he  has 
not  formed  the  plan  of  a  new  edifice  in  him¬ 
self  :  he  has  built  after  all  the  others :  he  has 
simply  chosen  amongst  the  most  elegant 
forms,  the  most  ornate,  the  most  exquisite. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  .said  is  that  he  has 
amused  himself  in  arranging  some  cottage, 
thoroughly  English  and  modern.  If,  in  this 
recovered  or  renewed  architecture,  we  look 
for  the  trace  of  him,  we  shall  find  it  here 
and  there  in  some  frieze  more  finely  sculp¬ 
tured,  in  some  more  delicate  and  graceful 
rosette ;  but  we  shall  not  find  it  marked  and 
clear,  except  in  the  purity  and  elevation  of 
the  moral  emotion  that  we  shall  carry  away 
on  leaving  his  museum." 

The  chronological  succession  of  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  Arthurian  poems,  or  parts  of 
poems,  proves  that  he  never  conceived  or 
comprehended  the  Arthurian  i)eriod  as 
a  whole.  The  “  Morte  d’Arthqr”  was 
amongst  his  earlier  ])roductions ;  “The 
Coming  of  Arthur”  -(including  the  birth 
and  marriage)  amongst  his  last.  He 
seems  to  have  picked  out  a  legend  here 
and  there  as  he  wanted  one  for  a  subject, 
without  regarding  its  connection  with  the 
rest. 

“duinevere”  is  not  even  a  short  act 
of  a  drama.  It  consists  of  two  scenes  : 
one,  in  which  the  guilty  Queen  gives  ut¬ 
terance  to  grief  and  repentance,  mingled 
with  bitter  aitger  at  those  whose  evil 
tongues  and  malice  had  brought  her  to 
shame;  a  second,  in  which  the  blameless 
King  pardons  and  utters  a  parting  blessing 
over  her.  Both  are  replete  with  pathos 
and  tenderness,  with  noble  thoughts,  with 
the  purest  essence  of  Christian  charity 
and  love  ;  and  the  morality  that  breathes 
through  them  is  in  parts  etherealized  and 
sublimated  till  it  becomes  poetry.  Thus, 
in  the  institution  of  the  Round  Table  : — 

“  I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  aiwl  swear 
To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their 
King, 

To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs. 

To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 

To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 

To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her,  • 

And  worsliip  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds. 

Until  they  won  her  ;  fur  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Thau  is  the  maiden  passion  fur  a  maid. 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 

But  teach  high  thought,  aiwi  amiable  words 
And  courtliness,'  and  the  desire  of  fame. 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man." 

The  figure  of  the  King  is  Miltonic  in  its 
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shadowy  awe-inspiring  outline  as  he  moves 
off:— 

“  And  more  and  more 
The  moony  vapvor  rolling  round  the  King 
Who  seem’d  the  phantom  of  a  Giant  in  it, 
Enwound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  l)ecame  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghost-like  to  his  doom.” 

Poor  Guinevere’s  best  excuse  for  her 
infidelity  to  the  blameless  King  was  that 
he  was  too  good  for  her  : — 

“  I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  pure  air, 
That  pure  serenity  of  perfect  light, 

1  wanted  warmth  and  color  which  I  found 
In  Lancelot.’* 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  readers  have 
felt  like  Guinevere  ;  and  (we  s|)eak  from 
actual  observation)  when  dame  or  damsel 
was  seen  deep  in  “The  Idyls,”  a  i>eep 
over  the  shoulder  too  frequently  betrayed 
the  fact  that  it  was  ‘  Vivien  ’  on  whom  the 
absorbing  interest  was  fixed — the  lissome, 
wanton  “  Vivien,”  who  exerts  all  her  pretty 
tricks  and  cajoleries  to  make  a  fool  of  old 
Merlin,  and  learn  his  charm  “of  woven 
paces  and  of  waving  hands  ” 

“  ‘  O  Merlin,  do  you  love  me?’  *nd  again, 

*  O  Merlin,  do  you  love  me  ?  ’  and  once  more, 

*  Great  Master,  do  you  love  me  ?  ’  he  was  mute. 

Ami  lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel. 

Writhed  toward  him,  slided  up  his  knee  and  sat. 
Behind  his  ankle  twined  her  hollow  feet 
Together,  curved  an  arm  about  his  neck. 

Clung  like  a  snake ;  and  letting  her  left  hand 

1  )riiop  from  his  mighty  shoulder,  as  a  leaf. 

Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to  ))art 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes.” 

On  her  offering  to  swear  that  she  would 
never  use  the  charm  against  himself,  he 
suggests — 

“  You  might  perhaps 
Essay  it  on  some  one  of  the  Table  Round, 

And  all  because  you  dream  they  babble  of  you.” 

Then  the  vixen  flares  out : — 

“  And  Vivien,  frowning  in  true  anger,  said : 

‘  What  dare  the  full-fed  liars  say  of  me  ? 

They  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs  1 
They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wine  in  horn. 
They  bound  to  holy  vows  of  chastity  ! 

Were  I  not  woman,  I  could  tell  a  tale. 

But  you  are  man,  you  well  can  understand 
The  shame  that  cannot  be  explain’d  for  shame. 

Not  one  of  all  the  drove  should  touch  me : 
swine  1  ’  ” 

On  his  challenging  her  for  proof,  she  re¬ 
tails  an  amount  of  current  scandal,  touch¬ 
ing  the  knights  and  their  ladye  loves,  con¬ 
firmatory  of  Bryon’s  theory  that  they  were 
no  better  than  they  should  be,  and  lead¬ 


ing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blameless 
King’s  Court  had  points  in  common  with 
that  of  Charles ’I  I.  : — 

“  And  Vivien  answer’d  frowning  wrathfully. 

'  O  ay,  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Valence,  him 
Whose  kinsman  left  him  watcher  o’er  his  wife 
And  two  fair  babes,  and  went  to  distant  lands; 
Was  one  year  gone,  and  on  returning  found 
Not  two  but  three :  there  lay  the  reckling,  one 
But  one  hour  old  !  What  said  the  happy  sire? 

A  seven  month’s  babe  had  been  a  truer  gift. 

Those  twelve  sweet  moons  confused  hiu  father¬ 
hood.’” 

On  Merlin’s  endeavoring  to  explain  this 
away : — 

“  ‘O  ay,’  said  Vivien,  ‘overtrue  a  tale. 

What  say  ye  then  to  sweet  Sir  Sagramore, 

That  ardent  man  ?  “  to  pluck  the  flower  in 
season,’’ 

So  says  the  song,  “  I  trow  it  is  no  treason.” 

O  .Master,  shall  we  call  him  overquick 
To  crop  his  own  sweet  rose  before  the  hour  ?  ’  ” 

Then  there  is  a  story  of  Sir  Percivale  : — 
“  What  say  ye  then  to  fair  Sir  Percivale 
And  of  the  horrid  foulness  that  he  wrought ; 

The  saintly  youth,  the  spotless  lamb  of  Christ, 

Or  some  Idack  wether  of  St.  Satan’s  fold  ? 

What  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapel  yard. 

Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves. 

And  by  the  cokl  Hie  Jacetsof  the  dead  !”  * 

Well  chosen  topics  for  a  maid-of-honor's 
mouth !  She  crowns  all  by  the  affair  of 
I.ancelot  with  the  Queen,  which  sets  Mer¬ 
lin  meditating : — 

“  But  Vivien  deeming  Merlin  overborne 
By  instance,  recommenced,  and  let  her  tongue 
Rage  like  a  fire  among  the  noblest  names. 
Polluting,  and  imputing  her  whole  self. 

Defaming  and  defacing,  till  she  left 

Not  even  l.Ancelot  brave,  nor  Galahad  clean.’’ 

She  triumphs  in  a  scene  resembling  that 
between  Dido  and  /Kneas  in  the  cave  : — 

“  Then  crying,  I  have  made  this  glory  mine. 

And  shrieking  out,  '  O  fool  1  ’  the  harlot  leapt 
Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echo’d  ‘  fooL’  ” 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  strikes  us  that  this 
poem  is  quite  as  objectionable  as  “  Don 
Juan,”  and  that  Vivien’s  conversation  is 
not  more  edifying  than  Julia’s  letter,  whilst 
in  i>oint  of  feminine  delicacy  she  is  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  to  Haidee.  1 

’I'here  is  a  once  popular  novel,  entitled 
“  Ellen  Wareham,”  by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  in 
which  a  woman,  believing  her  first  husband 
(forced  on  her  by  her  parents)  to  have 
died  abroad,  marries  the  man  of  her 
heart,  has  a  family  by  him,  and  is  living 
hajipily,  when  the  first  husband  unexpect¬ 
edly  presents  himself  to  insist  upon  his 
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conjugal  rights.  There  is  a  more  re-  nounce,  but  read.  Let  any  real  lover  of 
markable  novel,  entitled  “Andre,”  by  fine  poetry,  who  does  not  freshly  remem- 
Georges  Sand,  in  which  the  hero,  finding  ber  them,  read  once  again  the  Third  and 
that  his  young  wife,  to  whom  he  is  de-  Fourth  Cantos  of  “Chikle  Harold,”  and 
votedly  attached,  would  rather  be  the  wife  then  say  in  what  class  or  category  the  au- 
of  a  friend,  quietly  starts  for  Switzerland  thor  is  to  be  placed.  It  is  in  the  ordinary 
and  tumbles  into  a  glacier  in  a  way  to  ex-  course  of  things  that  the  popular  taste 
elude  all  suspicion  of  his  having  commit-  should  veer  about :  that  reputation  should 
ted  suicide  to  set  her  free.  Mr.  Tenny-  follow  reputation  as  star  chases  star  across 
son's  “  Enoch  Arden”  is  a  husband  of  an  the  sky  ;  and  a  name  with  innate  buoyan- 
intermediate  quality  between  these  two.  cy,  if  accidentally  submerged,  may  com- 
On  finding,  on  his  return  after  a  ten  years’  nionly  be  tnisted  to  rise  unaided  to  the 
absence,  that  his  wife  has  committed  surface  and  float  on  with  the  rest.  But 
bigamy,  he  neither  interferes  with  her  do-  it  will  rise  the  sooner,  if  relieved  from 
mestic  arrangements,  nor  sets  her  free  till  any  adventitious  weight ;  and  the  weight 
he  dies  a  natural  death  ;  when,  by  way  of  of  prejudice  by  which  Byron’s  is  kept 
consolation,  she  receives  a  death-bed  mes-  down,  has  grown  with  foreign  critics  into 
sage  to  tell  her  what  he  has  suffered  through  a  set  topic  of  national  reproach.  Goethe 
her  fault.  His  story  is  made  the  vehicle  pointedly  contrasted  the  dirt  and  rubbish 
for  fifty  pages  of  blank  verse.  'I'here  is  a  flung  at  the  noble  poet  with  the  glory  he 
fine  passage  (p.  32)  on  the  island  in  which  had  reflected  on  his  country,  “boundless 
Enoch  passes  a  Robinson  Crusoe  kind  of  in  its  splendor  and  incalculable  in  its 
life ;  there  are  touches  of  pathos  and  bits  consequences.”  “  Having  now,"  con- 
of  poetical  description  interspersed ;  but  eludes  Herr  Elze,  “  traced  the  literary 
these  do  not  occur  often  enough  to  ani-  and  {mlitical  influence  of  Byron  from  the 
mate  the  whole,  nor  to  smother  the  in-  southern  extremity  of  the  earth  to  its 
trinsic  doubt  whether  a  story,  which  could  north-eastern  boundary,  we  come  back  to 
be  better  told  in  prose,  is  to  take  rank  as  his  native  land,  w  here  his  influence  has 
a  standard  poem  on  the  strength  of  that  hitherto  been  least,  where  moral  and  re¬ 
manipulation  and  inversion  of  language  ligious  illiberality  still  stands  in  the  way  of 
which  are  now  held  to  constitute  blank  an  unprejudiced  estimation.”  He  thinks 
verse.  that  this  “  blinding  bigotry  ”  cannot  go 

We  i)ass  over  “  Maude,”  “  The  Holy  further  without  producing  a  reaction,  and 
Grail,”  etc.,  etc.,  as  we  have  passed  over  he  discerns,  or  fancies  he  discerns,  a  turn- 
“Mazeppa,”  “Cain,”  “  Marino  Faliero,”  ing-|>oint.  There  is  at  all  events  a  stand- 
“  Sardanapalus,  ”  “  Werner,”  and  the  ing-point,  from  which  the  lever  which  will 
whole  of  Byron’s  minor  pmems,  which  restore  the  balance  may  be  worked, 
would  make  the  reputation  of  half  a  dozen  There  is  a  compact  body  of  sound,  ripe, 
minor  poets  of  our  time,  and  to  spare,  critical  opinion  in  this  country  that  has 
We  call  attention  to  salient  points,  to  never  wavered,  and  on  its  sure,  if  slow, 
grand  features.  Strike,  but  hear  ;  pro-  expansion  we  confidently  rely. 

Comhill  Magazine. 

NOTES  ON  FLYING  AND  FLYING-MACHINES. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  attempts  of  this  sort  when  he  cried,  “  O 
centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  first  at-  that  1  had  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would 
tempt  was  made  to  solve  the  problem  I  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.”  But  without 
whether  man  can  fly.  Ages  before  the  insisting  on  this  opinion, — which,  indeed, 
“  philosopher’s  stone  ”  was  ever  sought  for,  may  be  regarded  as  not  wholly  beyond 
or  before  the  problem  of  perj)etual  motion  cavil, — we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  mechanists,  in  the  earliest  ages  the  same  problem  has 
men  had  attempted  to  wing  their  way  been  attacked,  which  the  Aeronautical 
through  the  too  unresisting  air,  by  means  Society  of  Great  Britain  took  in  hand  but 
of  more  or  less  ingenious  imitations  of  the  a  few  years  since,  and  which,  still  more  re¬ 
pinions  of  birds  or  insects.  It  has  been  cently,  the  beleaguered  Parisians  sought 
suggested  (see  Hatton  Tumor’s  As/ra  Cas-  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  to  solve. 
tra),  that  K-ing  David  referred  to  successful  By  the  invention  of  the  balloon  the  prob- 
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lem  of  aerial  floatation  has  been  solved  ; 
but  the  problem  which  has  hitherto  proved 
so  intractable,  is  that  of  aerial  navigation 
or  flight, — whether  by  means  of  flying-ma¬ 
chines  capable  of  supporting  many  per¬ 
sons  at  once,  or  by  means  of  contrivan¬ 
ces  ermbling  a  man  to  urge  his  way  alone 
through  the  air.  There  can  be  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  this  problem  is  one  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  has,  indeed,  been  long  regarded 
by  nearly  all  practical  mechanicians  as 
really  insoluble.  But  of  late  years  careful 
researches  have  led  competent  men  to 
entertain  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  theory  that  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
fly.  Facts  have  come  to  light  which  seem, 
to  say  the  least,  highly  promising.  In 
fine,  there  are  not  a  few  who  share  the 
convictions  of  the  learned  president  of  the 
Aeronautical  Society,  that  before  many 
years  have  passed  men  will  have  learned 
how  to  navigate  the  air.  The  time  may 
not  be  at  hand,  indeed,  when  Bishop  Wil¬ 
kins’s  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled,  and  men 
will  call  as  commonly  for  their  wings  as 
they  now  do  for  their  boots  ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  before  long  the 
first  aerial  voyage  (as  distinguished  from 
aerial  drifting  in  balloons)  will  be  success¬ 
fully  accomplished. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire,  what 
are  the  principal  facts  on  which  this  hope¬ 
ful  view  of  the  long-vexed  problem  has 
been  founded.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  touch  incidentally  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  past  attempts  at  flight ;  and  this 
history  is,  indeed,  so  attractive,  that  the 
reader  may  be  disposed  to  wish  that  it  were 
entered  upon  more  at  length.  But  our 
subject  is  such  a  wide  one,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  discussing,  at  any 
length,  those  strange,  and  sometimes  apoc¬ 
ryphal  narratives,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  aeronautics.  For  this  reason 
we  projjose  to  consider  only  such  accounts 
of  past  attem[)ts,  as  appear  to  bear  on  the 
subject  of  the  actual  feasibility  of  flying. 

In  the  problem  of  acnal  navigation,  four 
chief  points  have  to  be  considered — buoy¬ 
ancy,  extent  of  supporting  surface,  propuU 
sive  power,  and  elevating  power.  first 
sight,  buoyancy  may  seem  to  include  ele¬ 
vating  ixjwer  and  supporting  power,  but  it 
will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  term 
is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 

In  the  balloon  we  have  the  perfect  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  securing  buoyancy. 


The  success  with  which  men  have  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty  of  rising  into  the  air  is 
complete  ;  and  this  being  their  first,  and 
seemingly,  a  most  important  success,  we 
can,  perhaps,  hardly  wonder  that  further 
success  should  long  have  been  looked  for 
in  the  same  direction.  The  balloon  had 
enabled  men  to  float  in  the  air ;  why  should 
it  not  enable  them  also  to  direct  their 
course  through  the  air  ?  The  difficulty  of 
rising  into  the  air  seemed,  indeed,  much 
the  more  serious  of  the  two  before  the  bal¬ 
loon  had  been  invented  ;  and  all  who  had 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  fly,  had  failed  in 
precisely  this  point. 

Yet  all  attempts  to  direct  balloons  have 
hitherto  failed.  It  seems  clear,  indeed, 
when  we  inquire  carefully  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  that  such  attempts  must 
necessarily  fail.  The  buoyancy  of  balloons 
is  secured,  and  can  be  secured,  only  by 
one  method,  and  that  method  is  such  as  to 
preclude  all  |)ossibility — so  at  least  it  seems 
to  us— that  the  balloon  can  be  navigated. 
A  balloon  must  be  large — many  times  larg¬ 
er  than  any  machine  to  which  it  can  be  at¬ 
tached.  If  we  take  even  the  case  of  one 
man  raised  by  a  balloon,  and  inquire  how 
large  the  balloon  should  be,  we  at  once 
see  how  disproportioned  the  size  of  a  bal¬ 
loon  must  needs  be  to  the  bodies  of  a  heavier 
nature  which  it  is  intended  to  raise.  We 
know  that  a  man  can  barely  float  in  water, 
so  that  he  is  about  equal  in  weight  to  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  But  a  volume  of 
water  is  more  than  eight  hundred  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of  air,  even 
at  the  sea-level,  where  the  air  is  densest. 
So  that  the  weight  of  a  man  is  more  than 
eight  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  air  he  displaces.  It  follows  that  if  a 
very  light  hollow  vessel  could  be  made, 
which  should  be  more  than  eight  hundred 
times  as  large  as  a  man,  and  which  could 
be  perfectly  exhausted  of  air  without  col¬ 
lapsing  (a  thing  wholly  impossible),  the 
buoyancy  of  that  vessel  would  barely  ena¬ 
ble  it  to  support  the  weight  of  a  man.  But 
the  balloonist  is  unable  to  obtain  any  ves¬ 
sel  of  this  sort.  He  cannot  employ  the 
buoyancy  of  a  perfect  vacuum  to  raise 
him.  What  he  has  to  do,  is  to  fill  a  silken 
bag  with  a  gas  lighter  than  air,  but  still  not 
weightless,  and  to  trust  to  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  this  gas  and  that  of 
the  air  the  balloon  displaces,  to  raise  him 
from  the  ground.  So  that  such  a  balloon,  in 
order  to  raise  a  man,  must  be  considerably 
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larger  than  the  hollow  vessel  just  referred 
to.  But  further,  the  balloon  must  rise  above 
the  denser  parts  of  the  air  ;  it  must  carry  its 
own  weight  as  well  as  that  of  the  man  ;  the 
balloonist  must  take  a  supply  of  ballast ; 
and  other  like  considerations  have  to  be 
attended  to,  all  of  which  render  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  balloon  should  be  larger  than 
we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Apart,  how¬ 
ever,  from  all  such  considerations,  we  find 
the  very  least  projrortion  between  the  size 
of  the  balloon  intended  to  carry  one  i)er- 
son,  and  the  size  of  the  human  body,  to  be 
about  as  one  thousand  to  one.  Buoyant 
vessels  constructed  on  such  a  scale  must 
needs  present  an  enormous  surface ;  and 
therefore,  not  only  must  they  strongly  re¬ 
sist  all  attempts  made  to  propel  them  in 
any  direction,  but  the  lightest  wind  must 
have  more  effect  upon  them  than  any  ef¬ 
forts  made  by  those  they  carry.  As  for 
any  ])ower  which  should  avail  to  ])ropel  a 
balloon  against  a  strong  wind,  the  idea 
seems  too  chimerical  to  be  entertained. 
Until  men  can  see  their  way  to  proi>elling 
a  buoyant  body  (one  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  weight  it  supports),  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour  through 
calm  air,  they  cannot  expect  even  to  resist 
the  action  of  a  steady  breeze  on  a  balloon, 
far  less  to  travel  against  the  wind.  But 
even  if  it  were  jmssible  to  conceive  of  any 
contrivance  by  which  a  balloon  could  be 
propelled  rapidly  through  calm  air,  yet  the 
mere  motion  of  the  balloon,  at  such  a  rate, 
would  sway  the  balloon  from  its  jiroper 
]H>sition,  and  probably  cause  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  \)ower  which  could  i)ropel  the 
car  of  a  balloon  through  calm  air  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  would  cause 
precisely  the  same  effect  on  the  balloon 
Itself,  as  though  the  car  were  fixed  while  a 
heavy  wind  was  blowing  against  the  bal¬ 
loon.  We  know  what  the  effect  would  be 
in  this  latter  case ;  the  balloon  would  soon 
be  made  a  complete  wreck  :  and  nothing 
else  could  hajiiien  in  the  former  case. 

But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned, 
whether  buoyancy  is  a  desirable  feature  in 
any  form  of  flying-machine.  AV'e  have  seen 
that  a  degree  of  buoyancy  sufficient  to  se¬ 
cure  actual  floatation  in  the  air  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  aerial  na\'igation.  We  may 
now  go  further,  and  urge  that  even  a  less 
degree  of  buoyancy  would  be  a  mischiev¬ 
ous  feature  in  a  flying-machine.  M.  Nadar, 
the  balloonist,  makes  a  significant,  though 
not  strictly  accurate  observation  on  thi^ 


point,  in  his  little  book  on  flying.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  during  the 
xdileship  of  Haussman,  he  heard  a  work¬ 
man  call  from  the  roof  of  a  house  to  a  fel¬ 
low-workman  below,  to  throw  a  sj)onge  up. 
“  Now,”  says  Nadar,  “  what  did  the  cun¬ 
ning  workman,  who  was  to  throw  the 
sponge,  do  ?  The  sponge  was  dry,  and 
therefore  light  and  buoyant.  Was  it  in 
this  condition  that  he  threw  it  up  to  his 
fellow  ?  No  ;  for  it  would  not  have  been 
])ossible  to  send  it  above  the  first  floor. 
But  he  first  wets  the  sponge,  and  so  makes 
it  heavy ;  and  then,  when  it  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  the  lightness  which  is  fatal  to 
flight,  he  throws  it  easily  to  his  fellow  on 
the  house-roof.”  M.  Nadar  infers,  that 
the  first  essential  in  a  flying-machine  is 
weight ! 

Now,  what  is  true  in  the  above  reason¬ 
ing  is,  that  buoyancy  renders  flight — as 
distinguished  from  aerial  floating — impossi¬ 
ble,  or,  at  least,  difficult.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  that  the  flight  of  the  wet  sponge 
exemplifies  the  kind  of  flight  which  the  aer¬ 
onaut  requires.  'I'he  sponge,  in  fact,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  jirojectile  ; 
and  most  assuredly,  the  pioblem  of  flight 
is  not  to  be  solved  by  making  projectiles 
of  our  flying-machines,  or  of  our  own  bo¬ 
dies.  It  may  be,  and,  indeed,  we  shall 
presently  see  that  it  probably  tt’/7/be  nec¬ 
essary,  that  some  form  of  propulsion  from 
a  fix^  stand  should  have  to  be  applied  to 
the  flying-machines  of  the  future.  But  after 
such  propulsion  has  been  applied,  the  fly¬ 
ing-machine  must  be  supported  in  some 
way,  not  left — as  an  ordinary  projectile  is 
left — to  the  action  of  unresisted  gravity. 
M.  Nadar’s  wet  sponge  is  no  analogue,  then, 
of  the  flying-machines  we  require. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  buoyancy, 
however,  it  will  be  desirable  to  inquire 
whether  buoyancy  is,  in  any  marked  de¬ 
gree,  an  attribute  of  the  flying  creatures 
we  are  acquainted  with — birds,  bats,  and 
insects.  The  structure  of  such  creatures 
has  been  supjrosed  by  some  to  be  such  as 
to  secure  actual  buoyancy,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  ;  and  many  would  be  disposed, 
At  a‘ first  view  of  the  matter,  to  regard  the 
hollow  bones  and  the  quill-feathers  of  birds 
as  evidences  that  buoyancy  is  essential  to 
flight.  We  have  even  seen  the  strange  the¬ 
ory  put  forward,  that  during  life,  the  quills 
of  birds,  as  w’ell  as  their  hollow  bones,  are 
filled  with  hydrogen.  “  Flying  animals,” 
says  a  writer  in  All  the  Year  Round  for 
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March  7,  1868,  “are  built  to  hold  gases 
everywhere — in  their  bones,  their  bodies, 
their  skins ;  and  as  their  blood  is  several 
degrees  warmer  than  the  blood  of  walking 
or  running  animals,  their  gases  are  prob¬ 
ably  several  degrees  lighter.  Azote,  or 
hydrogen,  or  whatever  the  gas  held  in  the 
gaseous  structures  may  be,  it  is  propor¬ 
tionately  warmer,  and,  therefore,  proi)or- 
tionately  lighter  than  air.” 

liut  it  ap|)ears  to  us  that  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  structure  of  flying  crea¬ 
tures,  the  hollow  portions  of  their  bodies 
will  be  found  to  fulfil  a  purpose  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  imparting  buoyancy.  If 
we  examine  a  quill  we  find  that  the  most 
remarkable  feature  which  it  presents  to  us, 
is  the  proportion  which  its  strength,  espe¬ 
cially  as  respects  resistance  to  flexure, 
bears  to  its  weight.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  construct  any  bar,  or  rod,  or 
tube,  of  the  same  length  and  weight  as  a 
portion  of  a  bird’s  quill,  which  would  bear 
the  same  pressure  without  perceptible  flex¬ 
ure  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
any  structure  appertaining  to  a  living  crea¬ 
ture,  could  possess  greater  strength  with 
an  equal  degree  of  lightness.  In  the  hol¬ 
low  bones,  again,  we  see  the  same  associa¬ 
tion  of  strength  and  lightness.  Precisely, 
as  a  tubular  bridge,  like  that  which  spans 
the  Menai  Straits,  is  capable  of  bearing  far 
greater  strain  than  a  solid  metal  bar  of 
eipial  weight  and  length,  so  the  hollow 
bones  of  birds  are  far  stronger  than  solid 
bones  of  equal  weight  would  be.  We  see 
then,  that  lightness  is  secured  in  these  parts 
of  a  bird’s  structure.  But  lightness  and 
buoyancy  are  different  matters.  We  can 
understand  that  it  is  absolutely  essential, 
that  the  weight  of  a  machine  intended  for 
flight  should  be  as  small  as  may  be,  due 
regard  being  had  to  strength  and  complete¬ 
ness.  But  there  is  little,  we  conceive,  in 
the  structure  of  flying  creatures,  which 
points  to  buoyancy  as  a  desirable  feature 
in  a  flying-machine. 

We  come  next  to  a  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  point,'  namely,  extent  of  supporting 
surface.  We  are  to  consider  the  air  now, 
not  with  regard  to  its  density,  the  quality 
which  enables  a  balloon,  filled  with  rarer 
gas  to  float  in  air,  but  with  reference  to  its 
power  of  resisting  downward  motion 
through  it ;  that  is,  of  resisting  the  effects 
of  gravity.  We  have  to  inquire  what  ex¬ 
tent  of  surface,  spread  either  in  the  form  of 
wings  or  as  parachutes,  will  suffice  to  sup¬ 


port  a  man  or  a  flying-machine.  It  is  here 
that  the  researches  recently  made  seem  to 
bear  most  significantly  upon  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  flight. 

The  history  of  the  parachute  affords 
some  insight  into  the  supporting  power  of 
the  air — some,  but  not  much.  The  para¬ 
chute  has  been  commonly  suffered  to  fall 
from  beneath  the  car  of  a  balloon.  Sus¬ 
pended  thus,  in  the  lee,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
balloon’s  mass,  and  with  its  supporting 
surface  unexpanded,  the  parachute  de¬ 
scends  under  highly  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions.  A  great  velocity  of  descent  is  ac¬ 
quired  before  the  parachute  is  fully  expand¬ 
ed,  and  thus  the  parachute  has  to  resist  a 
greater  dc^wn -drawing  force  than  would  be 
the  case  if  the  machine  were  open,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  free  air,  at 
starting.  The  consequence  Is  a  great  and 
sudden  strain  upon  all  parts  of  the  para¬ 
chute,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  oscillation 
which  seriously  risks  its  structure,  besides 
impairing  its  supporting  power — since  this 
power  would  obviously  act  most  effectively 
if  the  span  of  the  parachute  remained  hor¬ 
izontal  throughout  the  descent.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  Clarnerin’s  descent,  in 
1797,  illustrates  the  foregoing  remarks: — 
‘'In  1797,”  says  Mr.  Manley  Hopkins, 
“  Garnerin  constructed  a  ])arachute,  by 
which  he  descended  from  a  balloon,  at  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet.  'I'he  descent  was 
perilous,  for  the  parachute  failed,  for  a  time, 
to  expand ;  and  after  it  had  opened,  and 
the  immediate  fears  of  the  immense  con¬ 
course  which  had  assembled  in  Paris  to 
witness  the  attempt,  had  been  removed, 
the  oscillations  of  the  car,  in  which  Gar¬ 
nerin  was  seated,  were  so  violent,  as  to 
threaten  either  to  throw  him  out,  or,  on 
arriving  at  the  ground,  to  dash  him  out 
with  violence.  He  escaped,  however !  ” 
We  notice  the  same  circumstances  in  the 
narrative  of  poor  Cocking’s  disastrous  at¬ 
tempt  in  1837.  “  When  the  cords  which 

sustained  the  parachute  were  cut,  it  de¬ 
scended  with  dangerous  rapidity,  oscillat¬ 
ing  fearfully,  and  at  last  the  car  broke  away 
from  the  parachute,  and  Mr.  (,!ocking  was 
precipitated  to  the  ground,  from  a  height 
of  about  one  hundred  feet.” 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  the 
parachute  affords  no  evidence  whatever  of 
the  increased  sustaining  power  of  the  air 
on  bodies  which  traverse  it  rapidly  in  a 
more  or  less  horizontal  direction.  The 
parachute  descends,  and  descends  quick- 
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ly  :  we  have  to  inquire  whether  the  air 
may  not  resist  descent  so  strongly  that  with 
comparatively  small  effort  a  horizontal  or 
even  ascending  motion  may  be  effected. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  this  sup()orting 
power  of  the  atmosphere  is  given  in  the 
flight  of  an  oyster-shell  or  piece  of  thin 
slate,  deftly  thrown  from  a  schoolboy's 
practised  hand.  Such  a  missile,  instead 
of  following  the  parabolic  path  traversed 
by  an  ordinary  projectile,  is  seen  to  skim 
along  almost  like  a  bird  on  resting  pin¬ 
ions.  It  will  sometimes  even  ascend 
(after  the  projectile  force  has  ceased  to 
act  in  raising  it),  as  though  in  utter  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 

The  fact  appears  to  be,  th^t  when  a 
horizontal  plane  traverses  the  air  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  direction,  the  supporting  jxjwer  of 
the  air  is  increased  in  pro|x>rtion  as  the 
plane  moves  more  quickly,  or  in  i)ropor- 
tion  to  the  actual  quantity  of  air  it  glides 
over,  so  to  sj)eak.  Indeed  we  have  clear 
evidence  to  this  effect  in  the  behavior  of 
the  common  toy-kite,  the  supporting  jk)w- 
er  of  w'hich  is  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  the  wind.  For  a  kite,  held  by 
a  string  in  a  strong  horizontal  current  of 
air, -corresponds  exactly  to  an  inclined 
plane  surface  drawn  swiftly  in  a  horizontal 
direction  during  a  calm.  The  same  sup¬ 
porting  power  W’hich  results  from  the  rapid 
passage  of  the  air  under  the  kite  will  be 
obtained  during  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
kite  over  still  air. 

When  we  study  the  flight  of  birds,  w’e 
we  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  ve¬ 
locity  of  horizontal  motion  is  a  ]X)int  of 
extreme  importance  as  respects  the  power 
of  flying.  For  though  there  are  some 
birds  which  seem  to  rise  almost  straight 
from  the  ground,  yet  nearly  all,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  larger  and  heavier  birds,  have 
to  ac(piire  a  considerable  horizontal  ve¬ 
locity  before  they  can  take  long  flights. 
Even  many  of  those  birds  which  seem, 
when  taking  flight,  to  trust  rather  to  the 
upward  and  downward  motion  of  their 
wings  than  to  swift  horizontal  motion,  will 
be  found,  when  carefully  observed,  to 
move  their  wings  up  and  down  in  such 
sort  as  to  secure  a  rapid  forward  motion. 
The  present  writer  has  been  much  struck 
by  the  singularly  rapid  forward  motion 
which  pigeons  acquire  by  what  appears 
like  a  simple  beating  of  their  wings.  A 
pigeon  which  is  about  to  fly  from  level 
ground  may  be  seen  to  beat  its  wings 
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quickly  and  with  great  power ;  and  yet 
instead  of  rising  with  each  downward 
stroke,  the  bird  is  seen  to  move  quite  hori¬ 
zontally, — as  though  the  wings  acted  like 
screw-propellers.  We  believe,  in  fact, 
that  the  wings  during  this  action  do  really 
act,  both  in  the  upward  and  dow’nward  mo¬ 
tion,  in  a  manner  resembling  either  screw- 
propulsion  or  the  action  by  which  seamen 
urge  a  boat  forward  by  means  of  a  single 
oar  over  the  stern.*  'The  action  of  a  fish’s 
tail  is  not  dissimilar ;  and  as  the  fish,  by 
what  seems  like  a  simple  beating  of  Us 
tail  from  side  to  side,  is  able  to  dart  swift¬ 
ly  forwards,  so  the  bird,  by  what  seems  like 
a  beating  of  its  wings  up  and  down,  is  able 
— when  occasion  requires — to  acijuire  a 
sw’ift  forward  motion.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  understood  that  we  are  not 
questioning  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
downward  beat  of  a  bird’s  w’ing  is  also 
capable  of  giving  an  upward  motion  to 
the  bird’s  botly.  The  point  to  be  sjiecial- 
ly  noticed  is  that  when  a  bird  is  taking 
flight  from  level  ground,  the  wings  are  so 
used  that  the  downward  stroke  gives  no 
perceptible  upward  motion. 

But  since  a  horizontal  velocity  is  thus 
effective,  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  the 
larger  flying  creatures,  which,  cateris  par¬ 
ibus,  travel  more  swiftly  through  the  air 
than  the  smaller,  would  require  a  smaller 
relative  extent  of  supiiorting  surface. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration  of 
that  point  which  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  great,  or  rather  the  insuperable  dif¬ 
ficulty,  in  the  way  of  man’s  attempts  at 
flight, — his  capacity  or  incapacity  to  carry 
the  requisite  extent  of  supporting  surface. 
We  are  led  to  inquire  whether  a  smaller 
extent  of  sup|)orting  surface  than  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  necessary  may  not 
suffice  in  the  case  of  a  man,  and  h  forti¬ 
ori  in  the  case  of  a  large  and  powerful 
flying-machine. 

The  inference  to  which  we  have  thus 
been  led,  is  found  to  accord  perfectly  with 
the  observations  which  have  been  made 
upon  flying  creatures  of  different  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  has  been  found  that  the  sup¬ 
porting  surface  of  these  creatures, — 
whether  insects,  birds,  or  bats, — by  no 
means  varies  in  proportion  to  their  weight. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  to 


*  Sailors  call  this  sculling,  a  term  more  com  • 
monly  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  a  boat  by  a 
single  oarsman  using  a  pair  of  oars,  or  sculls. 
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which  the  recent  inquiries  into  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  flight  have  led ;  and  w^e  believe 
that  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  by  an  account  of  the  relations  which 
have  been  observed  to  hold  between  the 
weight  and  the  supjKjrting  surface  of  dif¬ 
ferent  winged  creatures. 

We  owe  to  M.  de  Lucy,  of  Paris,  the 
results  of  the  first  actual  experiments 
carried  out  in  this  direction.  I’he  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  his  observations  (made  in 
the  years  1868,  1869)  is  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Brearey,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Aeronautical  Society. 
“M.  de  Lucy  asserts,”  says  Mr.  Brearey, 
“  that  there  is  an  unchangeable  law  to 
which  he  has  never  found  any  exception, 
amongst  the  considerable  number  of  birds 
and  insects,  whose  weight  and  measure¬ 
ments  he  has  taken,  viz.,  that  the  smaller 
and  lighter  the  winged  animal  is,  the 
greater  is  the  comparative  extent  of  sup¬ 
porting  surface.  Thus,  in  comparing  in¬ 
sects  with  one  another,  the  gnat,  which 
weighs  460  times  less  than  the  stag  beetle, 
has  14  times  greater  relative  surface.  'I'he 
lady-bird,  which  weighs  150  times  less 
than  the  stag-beetle,  possesses  5  times 
more  relative  surface,  etc.  It  is  the  same 
with  birds.  The  sparrow,  which  weighs 
about  ten  times  less  than  the  pigeon,  has 
twice  as  much  relative  surface.  The 
])igeon  which  weighs  about  eight  times 
less  than  the  stork,  has  twice  as  much 
relative  surface.  The  sparrow,  which 
weighs  339  times  less  than  the  Australian 
crane,  irossesses  7  times  more  relative 
surface,  etc.  If  we  now  compare  the  in¬ 
sects  and  the  birds,  the  gradation  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  striking.  The  gnat,  for' 
example,  which  weighs  97,000  times  less 
than  the  pigeon,  has  40  times  more  rela¬ 
tive  surface  ;  it  weighs  3,000,000  times 
less  than  the  crane  of  .Australia,  and 
jrossesses  relatively  140  times  more  sur¬ 
face  than  this  latter,  which  is  the  heaviest 
bird  M.  de  Lucy  had  weighed,  and  was 
that  also  which  had  the  smallest  amount 
of  surface,  the  weight  being  nearly  ai  lbs., 
and  the  supporting  surface  139  inches  per 
kilogramme  (2  lbs.  3^  oz.).  Yet  of  all 
travelling  birds  the  Australian  cranes 
undertake  the  longest  and  most  remote 
journeys,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eagles,  elevate  themselves  highest,  and 
maintain  flight  the  longest.” 

M.  de  Lucy  does  not  seem  to  have 
noticed  the  law  to  which  these  numbers 


point.  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
amounts  in  fact  merely  to  this,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  the  wing- surface  of  a  flying  crea¬ 
ture  being  proportioned  to  the  weight,  it 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  (or  technically,  that  instead  of 
being  pro|)ortioned  to  the  cube,  it  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  linear 
dimensions).  Thus,  suppose  that  of  two 
flying  creatures  one  is  7  times  as  tall  as 
the  other,  the  proportions  of  their  bodies 
being  similar,  then  the  body-surface  of  the 
larger  will  be  49  times  (or  7  times  7)  that 
of  the  other,  and  the  weight  343  times  (or 
7  times  7  times  7)  that  of  the  other.  But 
instead  of  the  extent  of  wing-surface  being 
343  times  as  great,  it  is  but  49  times  as 
great.  In  other  words,  relatively  to  its 
weight  the  smaller  will  have  a  wing  surface 
7  times  greater  than  that  of  the  larger. 
How  closely  this  agrees  with  what  is  ob¬ 
served  in  nature,  will  be  seen  by  the  case 
of  the  sjiarrow  as  compared  with  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  crane  ;  for  M.  de  Lucy’s  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  the  sparrow  weighs  339 
times  less  than  the  Australian  crane,  but 
has  a  relative  wing-surface  7  times  greater. 

It  follows,  in  fact,  from  M.  de  Lucy’s 
experiments  that,  as  we  see  in  nature, 
birds  of  similar  shape  should  have  wings 
similarly  proportioned,  and  not  wings  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  relative  weight  of  the 
birds.  The  same  remark  ajiplies  to  in¬ 
sects  ;  and  we  see,  in  fact,  that  the  bee, 
the  bluebottle,  and  the  common  fly — in¬ 
sects  not  unlike  in  their  proportions — 
have  wings  proportioned  to  their  surface 
dimensions ;  the  same  holding  amongst 
long-bodied  insects,  like  the  gnat  and  the 
dragon-fly,  and  the  same  also  among  the 
different  orders  of  flying  beetles. 

So  that,  setting  apart  differences  of 
muscular  ca]>acity  and  adaptation,  a  man, 
in  order  to  fly,  would  need  wings  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  his  body  as  we  ob¬ 
serve  in  the  wings  of  the  sparrow  or  the 
pigeon.  In  fact,  the  wings  commonly  as¬ 
signed  to  angels  by  sculptors  and  painters 
would  not  be  so  disprojxrrtioned  to  the 
requirements  of  flight  as  has  been  com¬ 
monly  supposed,  if  only  the  muscular 
power  of  the  human  frame  were  well 
adapted  to  act  upon  wings  so  placed  and 
shaped,  and  there  were  no  actual  inferiority 
in  the  power  of  human  muscles  (cross- 
section  for  cross  section)  as  compared 
with  those  of  birds. 

So  far  as  the  practicability  of  actual 
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flight  on  man’s  part  is  concerned,  these 
two  points  are,  indeed,  among  the  most 
important  that  we  have  to  consider.  It 
was  to  Borelli's  remarks  on  these  points, 
in  his  famous  treatise,  De  Motu  A nimalium, 
that  the  opinion  so  long  entertained  re¬ 
specting  the  impracticability  of  flight 
must  be  referred.  He  compared  the  rel¬ 
ative  dimensions  of  the  breast-muscles  of 
birds  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
muscles  in  man,  and  thence  argued  that 
man’s  frame  is  altogether  unadapted  to 
the  use  of  wings.  He  compared  also  the 
relative  muscular  energy  of  birds  and 
men,  that  is,  the  power  of  muscles  of 
equal  size  in  the  bird  and  the  man  ;  and 
was  yet  further  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  man  can  never  be  a  flying  animal. 

But  although  the  reasoning  of  Borelli 
suffices  perfectly  well  to  show  that  man 
can  never  fly  by  attaching  pinions  to  his 
arms,  and  flapping  these  in  iniitation 
(however  close)  of  a  bird’s  action  in  flying, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  man  must  be 
unable  to  fly  when  the  most  iiowerful 
muscles  of  his  body  are  called  into  action 
to  move  suitably-devised  pinions.  M. 
Besnier  made  a  step  in  this  direction  (to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  last  century)  when 
he  employed,  in  his  attempts  to  fly,  those 
powerful  muscles  of  the  arm  which  are 
used  in  supporting  a  weight  over  the 
shoulder  (as  when  a  bricklayer  carries  a 
hod,  or  when  a  countryman  carries  a  load 
of  hay  with  a  pitchfork).  But  the  way  in 
which  he  em|)loyed  the  muscles  of  the  leg 
was  less  satisfactory.  In  his  method,  a 
long  rod  jiassed  over  each  shoulder,  fold¬ 
ing  pillions  being  attached  to  both  ends 
of  each  rod.  When  either  end  of  a  rod 
was  drawn  down,  the  descending  pinion 
opened,  the  ascending  pinion  at  the  other 
end  closing  ;  and  the  two  rods  were  work¬ 
ed  by  alternate  downward  pulls  with  the 
arms  and  legs.  The  downward  pull  with 
the  arms  was  exceedingly  effective ;  but 
the  downward  pull  with  the  legs  was  alto¬ 
gether  feeble.  For  the  body  lying  hori¬ 
zontally,  the  muscles  used  in  the  down¬ 
ward  pull  with  the  legs  were  those  by 
which  the  leg  is  carried  forward  in  walk¬ 
ing,  and  these  muscles  have  very  little 
strength,  as  any  one  will  see  who,  standing 
upright  on  one  leg,  tries,  without  bending 
the  knee  of  the  other,  to  push  forward  any 
considerable  weight  with  the  front  of  this 
leg. 

Yet'even  with  this  imperfect  contrivance 


Besnier  achieved  a  partial  success.  His 
pinions  did  not,  indeed,  serve  to  raise  him 
in  the  air ;  but  when,  by  a  sharp  run  for¬ 
ward,  he  had  brought  that  aerial  sup|)ort- 
ing  power  into  action  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  the  pinions,  shaqily  worked, 
so  far  sustained  him  as  to  allow  him  to 
cross  a  river  of  considerable  width.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  had  Besnier  provided 
fixed  sustaining  surfaces,  in  addition  to 
the  movable  pinions,  he  might  have  in¬ 
creased  the  distance  he  could  traverse. 
But,  as  regards  flight,  there  was  a  further 
and  much  more  serious  defect  in  his  ap- 
(laratus.  No  means  whatever  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  propulsion.  The  wings  tended 
to  raise  the  body  (this  tendency  only 
availing,  however,  to  sustain  it) ;  but  they 
could  give  no  forward  motion.  With  a 
slight  modification,  it  is  probable  that 
BesnieFs  method  would  enable  an  active 
man  to  travel  over  ground  with  extreme 
rapidity,  clearing  impediments  of  consid¬ 
erable  height,  and  taking  tolerably  wide 
rivers  almost  “in  his  stride”;  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  method  could  never  enable 
men  actually  to  fly. 

It  may’  be  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  art 
of  flying,  if  it  is  ever  attained,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  attempts 
directed,  in  the  first  place,  towards  rapid 
passage  along  terra  firma.  As  the  tra¬ 
peze  gymnast  avails  himself  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  jKiwer  of  ropes,  so  the  supporting 
j)ower  of  the  air  may  be  called  into  action 
to  aid  men  in  traversing  the  ground.  'I'he 
following  passage  from  Tumor’s  Astra 
Castra  shows  that  our  velocipedists  might 
soon  be  outvied  by  half-flying  pedestrians  : 

’  — “  Soon  after  Bacon’s  time,”  he  tells  us, 
“  projects  were  instituted  to  train  up  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  infancy  in  the  exercise  of 
flying  with  artificial  wings,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  favorite  plan  of  the  artists  and 
philosophers  of  that  day.  If  we  credit  the 
accounts  of  some  of  these  experiments,  it 
would  seem  that  considerable  progress 
was  made  that  way.  'I'he  individuals  who 
used  the  wings  could  skim  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  and 
celerity.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
combined  faculties  of  running  and  flying. 
It  is  stated  that,  by  an  alternate  continued 
motion  of  the  wings  against  the  air,  and 
the  feet  against  the  ground,  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  move  along  with  a  striding 
motion,  and  with  incredible  speed.” 

A  gymnast  of  our  own  day,  Mr.  Charles 
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Spencer  (“one  of  the  best  teachers  of 
gymnastics  in  this  country,”  says  Mr. 
Hrearey),  has  met  with  even  more  marked 
success,  for  he  has  been  able  to  raise  him¬ 
self  by  the  action  of  wings  attached  to  his 
arms.  The  material  of  which  these  wings 
w’ere  made  was  too  fragile  for  actual  flight ; 
and  Mr.  Spencer  was  j^revented  from  mak¬ 
ing  strong  efforts  because  the  wicker-work 
to  which  ihe  apparatus  was  attached,  fit¬ 
ting  tightly  round  his  body,  caused  pain, 
and  obstructed  his  movements.  Yet  he 
tells  us  that,  running  down  a  small  incline 
in  the  open  air,  and  jumping  from  the 
ground,  he  has  been  able,  by  the  action 
of  the  wings,  to  sustain  flight  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1 20  feet ;  and  when  the  appara¬ 
tus  was  suspended  in  the  transept  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  (in  the  spring  of  1868),  he 
was  able,  as  w’e  have  said,  to  raise  himself, 
though  only  to  a  slight  extent,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wings.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  his  apparatus  seems  very 
little  adapted  for  its  purjiose,  since  the 
wings  are  attached  to  the  arms  in  such 
sort  that  the  weak  breast-muscles  are 
chiefly  called  into  play.  Borelli’s  main 
objection  applies  in  full  to  such  a  contri¬ 
vance  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  met  with  even  a  partial  success.  One 
would  have  exjrected  rather  that  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  a  writer  in  The  Times  (calling 
himself  Apteryx,  or  the  Wingless)  would 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  “  the  aero¬ 
naut,  if  he  llap|>ed  at  all,  would  come  to 
grief,  like  the  sage  in  Rasselas,  and  all 
others  who  have  tried  flying  with  artificial 
wings.” 

'I’he  objection  founded  on  the  relative 
w'eakness  of  the  muscles  of  man  as  com- 
])ared  with  those  of  birds  (without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  (jucstion  of  adaptation),  seems 
at  first  sight  more  serious.  Although 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  supe¬ 
rior  strength  of  the  muscles  of  birds  has 
been  in  general  enormously  exaggerated, 
yet  such  a  superiority  undoubtedly  exists 
to  some  degree.  This  gives  the  bird  a 
clear  advantage  over  man,  insomuch  that 
man  can  never  hope  by  his  unaided  exer¬ 
tions  to  rival  the  bird  in  its  own  element. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  be¬ 
cause  man  may  never  be  able  to  rival  the 
flight  of  the  eagle  or  the  condor,  of  the 
pigeon  or  the  swallow,  he  must  therefore 
needs  be  unable  to  fly  at  all. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that 
men  can  avail  themselves  of  contrivances 


by  which  a  considerable  velocity  may  be 
acquired  at  starting ;  and  that  when  the 
aeronaut  is  once  launched  with  adequate 
velocity,  a  comparatively  moderate  exer¬ 
tion  of  force  may  probably  enable  him  to 
maintain  that  velocity,  or  even  to  increase 
it.  In  this  case,  a  moderate  exertion  of 
force  would  also  suffice  to  enable  him  to 
rise  to  a  higher  level.  To  show  that  this 
is  so,  we  need  only  return  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  drawn  from  the  kite.  If  a  weight  be 
attached  to  a  kite’s  tail,  the  kite,  which 
will  maintain  a  certain  height  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  with  a  certain  degree  of 
force,  will  rise  to  a  greater  height  when 
the  force  of  the  wind  is  but  slightly  in¬ 
creased. 

Kites  afford,  indeed,  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  elevating  power  resulting 
from  the  swift  motion  of  an  inclined  plane 
through  the  air,  the  fact  being  remembered 
always  that,  whatever  supporting  and  el¬ 
evating  power  is  obtained  when  air  moves 
horizontally  with  a  certain  velocity  against 
an  inclined  plane,  precisely  the  .same  sup¬ 
porting  and  elevating  jxiwer  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  inclined  plane  is  drawn 
or  propelled  horizontally  with  equal  ve¬ 
locity  through  still  air.  Now  the  following 
passages  from  the  History  of  the  Char- 
rohmt,  or  kite-carriage,  bear  significantly 
on  the  subject  we  are  now  upon.  The 
kite  employed  in  the  first  exjjeriments 
(made  early  in  the  present  century)  had  a 
surface  of  fifty-five  square  feet.  “Nor 
was  less  progress  made  in  the  experiment¬ 
al  department  when  large  weights  were 
required  to  be  raised  or  transposed. 
While  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  omit 
to  observe  that  the  first  person  who  soar¬ 
ed  aloft  in  the  air  by  this  invention  was  a 
lady,  whose  courage  would  not  be  denied 
this  test  of  its  strength.  An  arm-chair 
was  brought  on  the  ground,  then,  lower¬ 
ing  the  cordage  of  the  kite  by  slackening 
the  lower  brace,  the  chair  was  firmly  lash¬ 
ed  to  the  main-line,  and  the  lady  took  her 
seat.  The  main-brace  being  hauled  taut, 
the  huge  buoyant  sail  rose  aloft  with  its 
fair  burden,  continuing  to  ascend  to  the 
height  of  a  hundred  yards.  On  descend¬ 
ing,  she  expressed  herself  much  pleased 
with  the  easy  motion  of  the  kite  and  the 
delightful  prospect  she  had  enjoyed. 
Soon  after  this,  another  experiment  of  a 
similar  nature  took  place,  when  the  inven¬ 
tor’s  son  successfully  carried  out  a  design 
not  less  safe  than  bold — that  of  scaling  by 
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this  powerful  aerial  machine  the  brow  of  ness  with  which  the  supporting  surfaces 


a  cliff  two  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  Here,  after  safely  landing,  he 
again  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  expressly 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and,  detaching 
the  swivel-line  which  kept  it  at  its  eleva¬ 
tion,  glided  gently  down  the  cordage  to 
the  hand  of  the  director.  The  buoyant 
sail  employed  on  this  occasion  was  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  had  a  projxirtionate 
spread  of  canvass.  The  rise  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  most  majestic,  and  nothing 
could  surpass  the  steadiness  with  which  it 
was  manoeuvred,  the  certainty  with  which 
it  answered  the  action  of  the  braces,  and 
the  ease  with  which  its  power  was  lessened 
or  increased.  .  .  .  Subsequently  to 

this,  an  exi>eriment  of  a  very  bold  and  nov¬ 
el  character  was  made  ujxin  an  extensive 
down,  where  a  wagon  with  a  considerable 
load  was  drawn  along,  whilst  this  huge 
machine  at  the  same  time  carried  .an  ob¬ 
server  aloft  in  the  air,  realizing  almost  the 
romance  of  flying.” 

We  have  here  abundant  evidence  of  the 
supporting  and  elevating  power  of  the 
air.  This  power  is,  however,  in  a  sense, 
dormant.  It  requires  to  be  called  into 
action  by  suitable  contrivances.  In  the 
kite,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  motion  of 
the  air.  In  flight,  advantage  must  be 
^ken  of  motion  athwart  the  air,  this 
motion  being,  in  the  first  place,  communi¬ 
cated  while  the  aeronaut  or  flying-machine 
is  on  the  ground.  Given  a  sufficient 
extent  of  supporting  surface  and  an 
adequate  velocity,  any  body,  however 
heavy,  may  be  made  to  rise  from  the 
ground ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  mechanicians  can  devise  the  means 
of  obtaining  at  least  a  sufficient  velocity 
of  motion  to  raise  either  a  man  or  a  flying- 
machine,  provided  with  no  greater  extent 
of  supiKjrting  surface  than  would  be  man¬ 
ageable  in  either  case.  It  is  not  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  from  the  air  at  start¬ 
ing  the  requisite  supporting  power  that 
need  deter  the  aeronaut.  The  real  diffi¬ 
culties  are  those  which  follow.  The 
velocity  of  motion  must  be  maintained, 
and  should  admit  of  being  increa^d. 
There  must  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  elevation,  however  slowly.  There 
must  be  the  means  of  guiding  the  aero¬ 
naut’s  flight.  And,  lastly,  the  aeronaut  or 
the  flying-machine  must  fly  with  well-pre¬ 
served  balance — the  supporting  power  of 
the  air  'depending  entirely  on  the  steadi- 


traverse  It. 

We  believe  that  these  difficulties  are 
not  insuperable  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  none  of  the  failures  recordeil  during 
the  long  history  of  aeronautical  experi¬ 
ments  need  discourage  us  from  trusting  in 
eventual  success.  Nearly  all  those  failures 
have  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  now  been  shown  to  be 
essential  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Nothing  but  failure  could  be  looked  for 
from  the  attempts  hitherto  made  ;  And  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  wonder  is  that  failure  has 
not  been  al^’ays  as  disastrous  as  in  the 
case  of  Cooking’s  ill-judged  descent.  If  a 
man  who  has  made  no  previous  experi 
ments  will  insist  on  jumping  from  the 
summit  of  a  steeple,  with  untried  wings  at¬ 
tached  to  his  arms,  it  cannot  greatly  be 
wondered  at  that  he  falls  to  the  ground 
and  breaks  his  limbs,  as  Allard  and  others 
have  done.  If,  notwithstanding  the  well- 
known  weakness  of  the  human  breast- 
muscles,  the  aeronaut  tries  to  rise  by  flap¬ 
ping  wings  like  a  bird’s,  we  cannot  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  he  should  fail  in  his  purpose. 
Nor  again  can  we  wonder  if  attempts  to 
direct  balloons  from  the  car  should  fail, 
when  we  know  that  the  car  could  not 
even  be  drawn  with  ropes  against  a  steady 
breeze  without  injury  to  the  supporting 
balloon.  And  we  need  look  no  further  for 
the  cause  of  the  repeated  failures  of  all 
the  flying-machines  yet  constnicted,  than 
to  the  fact  that  no  adequate  provision 
has  yet  been  made  to  balance  such 
machines,  so  that  they  may  travel  steadily 
through  the  air.  It  seems  to  have  been 
supposed  that  if  propelling  and  elevating 
power  were  supplied,  the  flying-machine 
would  balance  itself ;  and  accordingly,  if 
we  examine  the  proposed  constructions, 
we  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  (if  not 
in  all)  the  machine  would  be  as  likely  to 
travel  bottom-upwards  as  on  an  even  keel. 
The  common  parachute  (which,  however, 
is  not  a  flying-machine)  is  the  only  instance 
we  can  think  of  in  which  a  non-buoyant 
machine  for  aerial  locomotion  has  pos¬ 
sessed  what  is  called  “  a  position  of 
rest.” 

Perhaps  the  gravest  mistake  of  all  is 
that  of  supposing  that,  on  a  first  trial,  a 
man  could  balance  himself  in  the  air 
by  means  of  wings.  Placed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  deep  water,  man  is  utterly  unable 
to  swim,  and  if  left  to  himself  will  inevita- 
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bly  drown ;  although  a  very  slight  and 
very  easily  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
retiuisite  motions  will  enable  him  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  balance.  And  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  by  most  of  those  who 
have  attempted  flight,  that,  when  first 
left  to  himself  in  open  air,  with  a  more  or 
less  ingeniously  contrived  apparatus  at¬ 
tached  to  him,  a  man  can  not  only  balance 
himself  in  that  unstable  medium,  but  can 
resist  the  down -drawing  action  of  gravity 
(which  scarcely  acts  at  all  on  the  swim¬ 
mer),  and  wing  his  way  through  the  air 
by  a  series  of  new  and  untried  move¬ 
ments  ! 

It  encourages  confidence  in  the  attempts 
now  being  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
aerial  locomotion,  that  they  are  tentative, 
— founded  on  observation  and  exiieriment, 
and  not  on  vague  notions  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  birds  fly.  Fresh  experi¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made,  more  particularly 
on  the  supporting  power  of  the  air  u|>on 
bodies  of  different  form,  moving  with  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  velocity.  These  experi¬ 
ments  are  under  the  charge  of  Messrs. 
Browning  and  VV'enham,  of  the'Ai-ronauti- 
cal  Society,  whose  skill  in  experimental 
research,  and  more  particularly  in  incjuiries 
dejiending  on  mechanical  considerations, 
will  give  a  high  value  to  their  deductions. 
The  question  of  securing  the  eijuipoise  of 
flying-machines  has  also  received  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  principle 
of  the  instrument  called  the  gyroscope 
will  be  called  into  action  to  secure  steadi¬ 
ness  of  motion,  at  least  in  the  exi)erimen- 
tal  flights.  What  this  principle  is,  need 
not  here  be  scientifically  discussed.  Hut 
it  may  be  described  as  the  tendency  of  a 
rotating  body  to  preserve  unchanged  the 
direction  of  the  axis  about  which  the 
body  is  rotating.  The  spinning-top  and 
the  quoit  (well  thrown)  afford  illustrations 
of  this  principle.  The  peculiar  flight  of  a 
flat  missile,  already  referred  to,  depends 
on  the  same  principle  ;  for  the  flight  only 
exhibits  the  peculiarities  mentioned  when 
the  missile  is  caused  to  whirl  in  its  own 
plane.  But  the  most  striking  evidence 
yet  given  of  the  steadying  property  of 
rotation,  is  that  afforded  by  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland.  During 
the  voyage  to  Teneriffe  (where,  it  will  be 
remembered,  his  well-known  Astronomer’s 
F.xperiment  was  carried  out),  he  tested 
the  power  of  the  gyroscope  in  giving 


steadiness  by  causing  a  telescope  to  be  so 
mounted,  that  the  stand  could  not  shift  in 
position  without  changing  the  axial  pose 
of  a  heavy  rotating  disc.  The  disc  was 
set  in  rajiid  rotation  by  the  sailors,  and 
then  the  Professor  directed  the  telescope 
towards  a  ship  on  the  horizon.  A  fresh 
wind  was  blowing,  so  that  everything  on 
deck  was  swayed  in  lively  sort  by  the  toss¬ 
ing  vessel ;  nor  did  the  telescope  seem  a 
whit  steadier — the  motion  of  objects 
round  it  giving  to  the  instrument  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  equal  instability.  But  the 
officers  were  invited  to  look  through  the 
tube,  and  to  their  amazement,  the  distant 
ship  was  seen  as  steady  in  the  middle  of 
the  telescopic  field  as  though,  instead  of 
being  set  up  on  a  tossing  and  rolling  ship, 
the  telescope  had  been  mounted  in  an  ob¬ 
servatory  on  terra  firma.  The  principle 
of  the  gyroscope  has  also  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  so  steadying  the  stand  of 
a  photographic  camera  placed  in  the  car 
of  a  balloon,  that  photographs  might  be 
taken  despite  the  tendency  of  the  balloon 
to  rotate.  As  applied  to  flying-machines, 
the  gyroscojn;  would  require  to  be  so  mod¬ 
ified  in  form  that  its  weight  would  not 
prove  an  overload  for  the  machine.  This 
is  practicable,  because  a  flat  horizontal 
disc,  rotating  rapidly,  will  support  itself 
in  the  air  if  travelling  horizontally  for¬ 
ward  with  adequate  swiftness.  In  other 
words,  since  travelling-machines  must 
travel  swiftly,  the  gyroscopic  portion  of 
the  machine  may  be  made  to  support 
itself. 

.It  is  this  property  of  enforced  rapidity 
of  motion  which  renders  the  probable  re¬ 
sults  of  the  mastery  of  our  problem  so 
im|x>rtant.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that  two  problems  will  be  solved  at  once, 
when  the  first  really  successful  flying-ma¬ 
chine  has  been  made, — not  only  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  flight,  but  the  problem  of  travel- 
ling;_  more  swiftly  than  by  any  contrivances 
yet  devised.  In  the  motion  of  a  flying- 
machine,  as  distinguished  from  the  flight 
of  man  by  his  own  exertions,  the  swiftness 
of  the  bird’s  flight  may  be  more  than 
matched.  It  is  a  mere  mechanical  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  to  be  solved ;  and  few 
mechanicians  will  deny  that  when  once 
the  true  principles  of  flight  have  been 
recognized,  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  constructing  machines  in  which 
these  principles  shall  be  carried  out.  Iron 
and  steam  have  given  man  the  power  of 
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surpassing  the  speed  of  the  swiftest  of  vants  place  it  in  man’s  power  to  outvie  in 
four  footed  creatures, — the  horse,  the  like  manner  the  swiftest  of"  winged  crea- 
greyhound,  and  the  antelo|)e.  ^\’e  have  tures, — the  swallow,  the  pigeon,  and  the 
full  confidence  that  the  same  useful  ser-  hawk. 


Revtic  det  I>eux  Mondei. 

A  FRENCHMAN’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY 

DAYS. 

(TrmmUttd /»r  tkt  Kcuktic.) 


To  get  to  India  or  the  Far  East,  the 
traveller  now  encounters  only  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  choosing  his  route  :  every  week, 
steamers  bound  for  Port  Said,  start  from 
Marseilles,  Southampton,  Trieste,  and 
Brindisi,  and  in  these  days  the  swiftness 
and  ease  of  getting  about  are  such,  that 
in  a  fortnight  he  can  see  the  Pyramids, 
cross  the  Desert  which  separates  Cairo 
from  Suez,  plough  through  the  burning 
stretches  of  the  Red  Sea,  then,  having 
passed  through  the  straits  of  Bab-el- Man¬ 
deb,  may  find  himself  at  Aden,  in  Asia, — 
the  most  picturesque  part  of  Araby  the 
Blest.  Sixty  days  after  leaving  Marseilles, 
if  only  a  short  stay  is  made  at  Ceylon, 
Hong-Kong.  and  Shanghai,  he  may  float 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  if  his  vessel  should  put  into  port  at 
Honolulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he 
may  behold  the  marvellous  vegetation  of 
the  ocean  archi|>elagoes. 

Following  this  route,  which  even  gives 
time  to  touch  port  in  Japan,  the  tourist 
sets  foot  upon  the  soil  of  the  New  World 
at  San  Francisco,  California,  in  ninety 
days.  Thence,  steamers  which  skirt  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  carry  him  in  two  weeks, 
— unless  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is 
preferred, — from  the  land  of  gold  to  the 
waters  of  Central  America.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  journey  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  imposed  upon  those  who  dared 
to  undertake  it  a  tax  of  malarial  fevers. 
Now,  it  is  a  ride  of  about  three  hours 
in  the  cars.  From  New  York  to  Paris, 
takes  about  twelve  days.  Indeed,  a  man 
who  is  blessed  with  the  leisure,  the  youth, 
and  the  means  which  permit  this  delight¬ 
ful  journey,  needs  only  four  months  to  go 
round  the  world, — much  less  time  than 
it  required,  in  1735,  for  the  first  president 
Des  Brosses  to  go  with  his  friend  Sainte 
Pelaye  from  Dijon  to  Naples.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an 
Augustine  Monk,  brother  Diego  Guevara, 
— whose  singular  adventures  1  have  read 


among  the  archives  of  a  Portuguese 
convent  at  Goa, — travelled  from  Manilla 
m  Spain,  as  follows  :  from  Manilla  to  Ma¬ 
lacca,  from  Malacca  to  Goa,  from  Goa 
to  Bassora,  from  Bassora  to  Aleppo, — 
crossing  Arabia  on  the  back  of  a  camel, — 
from  Alep|)o  to  Candia,  from  Candia  to 
Leghorn,  from  Leghorn  to  Rome,  and 
lastly  from  Rome  to  Madrid  on  foot  and 
on  horseback.  This  journey  took  two 
years ! 

I. 

There  is  a  wide  spread  mistake  in 
France,  in  the  belief  that  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Oinal  makes  the  tri^)  from  Eu- 
roj)e  to  the  East  Indies  and  China  a  more 
rapid  one.  The  railway  from  Alexandria 
to  Suez  is  forgotten  or  ignored, — a  con¬ 
veyance  which  is  always  faster  than  the 
canal.  The  latter  offers  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  to  sailing  vessels,  which,  in  round¬ 
ing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  exposed 
to  destruction  among  the  shoals  off  the 
islands  near  Cape  Verde,  or  are  liable  to 
founder  in  the  frightful  tempests  of  the 
Antarctic  Pole.  The  opening  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  a  great  blessing,  more 
esjrecially  to  poor  emigrants  who  are 
obliged  to  travel  by  sea.  Packed  pell- 
mell  between  decks,  uj>on  clumsy  vessels 
which  carried  them  to  distant  lands,  they 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  endure  voyages 
six  months  long  ;  almost  always  with  jwor 
beds  and  bad  food,  the  passengers  became 
gradually  soured  and  demoralized  ;  violent 
quarrels  from  the  most  trivial  causes, 
breaking  out  among  them,  continually 
embittered  their  long  days  on  ship-board, 
and  fortunate  indeed  were  they,  if  a 
mutiny  like  that  of  the  “  Foederis  Area,” 
did  not  hand  over  captain  and  passengers 
alike  to  the  mercy  of  the  revolted  sailors. 
Add  to  this  the  dangers  of  fire  and  famine, 
of  seizures,  of  calms  and  shipwreck,  and 
you  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  opening  of  the  canal. 
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When,  for  the  second  time,  after  having 
by  miracle  escaped  from  the  reefs  and 
fevers  of  the  islands  off  Cape  Verde,  I 
was  about  to  leave  France  to  take  the 
rapid  journey  by  steam  which  I  now  de¬ 
scribe,  I  engaged  my  passage  at  South¬ 
ampton  on  one  of  the  fine  steamers  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  at  the 
price  of  3,000  francs  for  a  first-class  ticket 
to  Hong-Kong.  Having  no  letters  of 
intro<luction  to  any  of  the  passengers  on 
board  the  “  Ripon,”  I  did  not  si)eak  a 
word  during  the  five  days’  trip  from  South¬ 
ampton  to  (Wbraltar.  As  I  was  without 
that  English  talisman  called  a  presenta¬ 
tion,  I  certainly  never  before  conducted 
myself  with  such  lofty  reserve,  and  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  England  and 
her  customs  will  understand  me.  In 
fact,  there  is  but  one  way  to  triumph  over 
the  arrogance  of  an  Englishman, — the 
arrogance,  understand  me,  which  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  richer  classes, — it  is  to  op¬ 
pose  to  their  haughtiness  a  still  greater 
haughtiness.  When  you  go  to  sea  with 
them  make  haste  to  take  the  best  seats, 
and  turn  them  out  of  yours  without  ])ity, 
if  they  wish  to  keep  it,  as  they  will  always 
try  to  do  if  it  is  a  good  one.  'I'here  are 
two  words  of  ajwlogy  with  which  French¬ 
men  think  they  have  a  right  to  disturb  a 
whole  theatre  full  of  iteople,  to  bnish 
against  people  in  the  street,  to  select  for 
their  own  plates  the  best  pieces  at  a  table 
(fhbte  dinner — in  short,  to  be  disagreeable, 
noisy,  and  fault-finding  ;  these  two  words 
are,  ^^Partion,  Monsieur."  With  our  friends 
over  the  Channel  you  may  disjjense  alto¬ 
gether  with  this  phrase,  which  they  have 
the  ingenuousness  to  take  too  literally, 
.^fter  you  have  been  some  time  on  ship¬ 
board,  and  you  are  allowed  to  become 
acquainted  with  your  new  friends, — and 
among  the  number  you  will  find  desirable 
ones, — you  can,  without  danger,  return  to 
polite  manners.  A  last  word  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  :  never  venture  upon  a  long  voyage 
on  a  British  ship  without  the  certainty  of 
soon  being  able  to  make  a  few  friends. 
Loneliness  under  the  higher  latitudes  is 
horrible,  and  I  believe  may  even  engender 
insanity.  A  young  Spanish  engineer  whom 
we  took  on  board  at  Gibraltar,  and  whom 
I  did  not  notice  until  we  got  to  Ceylon,  on 
an  occasion  when,  for  no  reason  whatever, 
he  rose  from  the  table  and  assaulted  one 
of  our  fellow-travellers,  was  completely 
isolated  from  us  until  we  reached  Pulo- 


Penang.  As  he  did  not  understand  cither 
English  or  French,  and  as  none  of  the 
passengers  understood  Spanish,  he  had  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  himself  for 
fifty  days.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  sun-stroke  or 
an  attack  of  delirium  tremens ;  however 
this  may  be,  he  had  scarcely  landed,  when 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  room  at  the  hotel 
at  Singapore  and  cut  his  throat  with  a 
razor.  For  my  own  part,  having  myself 
played  the  rule  of  a  dumb  person  from 
Southampton  to  Gibraltar,  and  conse¬ 
quently  not  knowing  all  that  was  going 
on  on  board  the  “Ripon,”  I  can  only 
attribute  this  insane  act  to  the  utter  lone¬ 
liness  in  which  the  miserable  man  had 
too  long  remained. 

We  came  into  the  port  of  Gibraltar  by 
night,  and  when  in  the  morning  1  hurried 
out  of  my  stateroom  to  see  the  straits,  the 
sun  was  just  rising  and  its  bright  ray^ 
stretche*d  like  a  purple  gauze  over  the  sea 
and  shore.  Calpe  and  Abyla — the  col- 
ums  of  Hercules — still  dipped  in  the  haze 
of  twilight,  loomed  up  plainly  in  the  grow- 
ing  light ;  over  the  waves,  opal-hued 
vapors  intermingled  confusedly,  and  it 
was  seven  o’clock  before  I  was  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  narrow  gate-way 
where  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  mixes,  as  if  regretfully,  with  the 
green  waters  of  the  great  ocean. 

Only  four  hours  are  given  us  to  visit 
this  rock,  mailed  >vith  bronze  and  iron. 
It  is  not  at  all  cheerful  when,  enjoying  the 
sweet  sunshine  on  a  morning  ramble,  to 
encounter  at  every  footstep  nothing  but 
the  mouths  of  cannon  and  Highlander 
sentries, — huge,  red-faced  creatures  with 
naked  legs,  in  Scotch  kilts  and  enormous 
fur  bonnets  surmounted  by  a  bunch  of 
ostrich  feathers.  Fortunately,  there  are 
none  but  English  soldiers  at  this  post ; 
there  is  also  here  a  picturesipie,  public 
garden  where  cactus  and  aloes  and  tree- 
geraniums  are  in  full  flower,  and  among 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks  a  wealth  of 
delicate  and  fragrant  flowers  of  the  caper- 
bush.  It  was  market-day.  Market  was 
held  near  the  harbor,  and  I  saw  there, 
elbowing  each  other  in  a  strange  con¬ 
fusion,  Jews,  natives  of  Morocco,  Arabs, 
a  few  English,  many  Andalusians,  bo|d 
and  crafty  smugglers.  There  were  superb 
fruits  jiiled  in  profusion  upon  the  ground ; 
beautiful  great  bunches  of  orange  flowers, 
like  those  one  sees  at  Nice  and  Naples, 
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were  offered  to  me  for  a  song  ;  1  bought  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  speak,  a  language 
two  them,  not  knowing  any  one  to  give  which  she  loves  and  which  she  does  not 
them  to,  but  this  incident  led  to  unlooked-  wish  to  forget.  VVe  have  noticed  your  re¬ 
fer  friendships  on  board  our  vessel.  serve  and  isolation,  but  in  an  hour's  time, 

The  English  have  good  reasons  for  thanks  to  my  intervention,  you  will  find  that 
holding  Gibraltar,  but  the  l)est  of  these  is  all  these  countenances,  which  heretofore 
by  no  means  to  control  the  straits,  or  for  have  appeared  so  cold  and  forbidding,  will 
the  sake  of  having  a  strong  hold  upon  become  quite  sympathetic ;  prepare  your- 
Spanish  soil;  it  is  chiefly  for  mercantile  self,  Mr.  Frenchman,  for  a.  //f //led/rf. 
reasons.  Through  Ciibraltar,  they  cover  the  In  truth,  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  dinner 
Peninsula  with  the  manufactures  of  Man-  was  served,  a  steward  came  to  fill  my  glass 
Chester,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham.  They  with  wine  of  Xeres,  and  said  to  me  in 
thus  cnish  out  from  among  the  Spaniards  a  tone  which  my  neighbors  heard,  that 
any  incentive  to  industry  which  they  might  the  Colonel  drank  my  good  health.  As 
have.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  told  by  is  customary,  1  raised  my  glass  to  my  lips 
Spaniards,  that  when  they  called  to  their  and  bowed  to  the  gentleman  who  thus 
aid  the  English  army  at  the  time  of  the  war  honored  me.  A  second  later,  the  steward 
of  independence,  their  foreign  allies  razed  returned,  this  time  with  champagne,  with 
to  the  ground  the  Spanish  factories  under  the  same  polite  attention  from  the  Cap- 
the  pretext  that  they  might  serve  as  de-  tain.  This  was  the  j)romised  de 

fences  for  the  French!  The  more  Eng-  for  then  followed  a  series  of  toasts 

land  at  home  and  in  her  colonies  is  stud-  which  poured  in  ujron  me  until  dessert  was 
ied,  the  more  readily  can  it  be  appreci-  served ;  the  first-mate  of  the  “  Ripon,” 
ated  with  what  deft  skill  she  knows  how  the  ship’s  doctor,  the  officers,  young 
to  associate  her  own  advantage  with  a  phi-  soldiers  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  some  of 
lanthropy  which  she  is  not  slow  to  make  the  passengers  who,  until  now,  were  en- 
conspicuous.  When  her  lords  ship  whole  tirely  unknown  to  me,  bestirred  them- 
cargoes  of  {wlyglot  Bibles  to  India,  Oce-  selves  to  drink  to  my  health.  It  being 
anica,  and  Timbuctoo,  they  should  say  to  customary  to  reply  to  these  toasts  after 
thov  missionaries  who  are  to  have  the  dis-  the  manner  of  an  interchange  of  artillery 
tribution  of  them,  (lo  preach  the  (Jospel  salutes, — gun  for  gun,- -I  had  had  no  time 
to  the  heathen  ;  point  out  to  them  the  true  to  eat  any  dinner  when  the  time  came  to 
God,  and  es|>ecially  teach  them  that  mod-  leave  the  table  ;  the  steward  was  used  up, 
esty  of  which  they  appear  to  be  so  wholly  and  I  should  certainly  have  been  very  un- 
ignorant.  When  they,  learn  this  virtue,  steady  on  my  legs,  had  I  not  wisely  taken 
they  will  have  to  cover  up  their  naked-  care  to  only  touch  the  edge  of  my  glass  to 
ness,  and  we  will  sell  them  cotton  goods  my  lips. 

of  our  own  manufacture.  The  ice  was  broken,  and  now  I  saw 

When  1  returned  to  our  steamer  with  my  about  me  countenances  full  of  cordiality, 
beautiful  flowers,  I  began  to  consider  how  It  was  the  beginning  of  some  pleasura- 
I  should  dis|>ose  of  them ;  to  keep  them  ble  experiences,  which  probably  none  of 
in  a  stateroom  where  several  of  my  fellow-  us  have  forgotten.  For  my  own  i)art,  I 
travellers  slept,  was  out  of  the  question,  was  greatly  saddened  on  reading,  a  few 
I  was  about  to  throw  them  overboard,  months  ago,  among  the  telegrams  of  the 
when  I  saw  a  fair-haired,  rosy  little  girl  Havas  agency,  that  the  Colonel,  his  wife, 
about  five  years  old,  who  gazed  at  them  their  little  girl,  and  their  servants,  bad 
with  her  blue  eyes  full  of  coveting.  I  been  massacred  in  Abyssinia.  They  were 
beckoned  to  her,  and  gave  her  my  flowers,  about  to  return  to  remain  in  England, 
Soon  after,  a  tall  Englishman  came  to  me  when,  influenced  by  a  curiosity  which  I 
and  thanked  me  very  pleasantly  for  my  cannot  comprehend,  they  resolved  to  visit 
gallantry  to  his  little  girl.  Mr.  Campbell,  that  barbarous  country  where  tlie  English 
— that  was  the  tall  Englishmans  name, —  had  just  accomplished  wonders  in  rescuing 
is  a  colonel  of  infantry  ;  he  is  going  with  his  one  of  their  own  people — the  consul,  Mr. 
w'ife  and  child  to  rejoin  his  regiment  at  Cal-  Cameron.  Surprised  while  unamieil,  by 
cutta.  “  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  is  on  board,”  a  band  of  robbers,  this  unfortunate  family 
he  told  me,  “  was  educated  at  a  boarding-  were  slain,  after  having  gone  but  a  few 
school  at  Boulogne ;  she  is  quite  familiar  miles  into  the  interior.  In  reading  the 
with  your  poets  and  novelists,  and  will  be  account  of  this  fearful  calamity,  I  re  mem- 
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bered  thfc  bouquets  of  orange  flowers  I  ed  with  fruit,  for  every  one  has  been  tempt- 


had  bought  at  (Gibraltar,. and  1  seemed  to 
see,  as  if  in  a  mirage,  the  rosy,  laughing 
face  of  the  child  to  whom  1  gave  them. 

if  (Gibraltar  is  left  in  the  morning,  tourists 
should  be  on  deck,  in  order  not  to  miss 
seeing  the  passage  through  the  straits, 
which,  on  a  fine  day,  is  a  notable  sight. 
As  the  steamer  swiftly  glides  over  its  blue 
course  which  stretches  limitless  before  it, 
there  loom  up,  on  the  right,  the  frowning 
heights  of  the  Altas  chain,  and  on  the  left, 
the  beautiful  snowy  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Andalusia.  From  the  roadsted,  Al- 
geciras  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  some¬ 
times  Algiers  and  Tunis ;  almost  always 
may  be  seen  the  peninsula  near  which  Car¬ 
thage  was  built,  and  beyond,  the  island  of 
Pantellaria  between  Marsala  and  Ca|>e 
Bon.  .“  It  is  the  island  of  Calypso,”  you 
are  told  by  the  officers,  and  they  offer  to 
show  you  with  their  glasses  the  grotto  where 
the  goddess  so  quickly  consoled  herself  by 
the  arrival  of  Telemachus,  for  the  ab.sence 
of  Ulysses.  In  painful  contrast  with  this 
poetic  souvenir,  is  the  fact  that  under  the 
reign  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  Pan¬ 
tellaria  was  made  a  depot  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  condemned  political  offenders 
of  the  two  Sicilies. 

It  is  four  days  to  Malta.  This  island, 
notwithstanding  the  English  occupation, 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  original  character. 
You  may  still  find  there  its  dapper  abbots, 
French  in  their  dress,  and  smoking  over 
their  coffee  more  cigarettes  in  a  day  than 
they  say  masses  in  a  year  at  church.  At 
every  step  you  elbow  jolly-faced  monks 
with  florid  complexions,  their  gowns  drawn 
up  in  order  to  walk  more  easily  through  the 
steep  streets  of  the  city  ;  they  throw,  right 
and  left,  their  impassioned  glances  up  to 
the  w'indows  behind  which  shine  the  beau¬ 
tiful  black  eyes  of  the  Maltese  women. 
Here  comes  a  native,  his  skin  bronzed, 
a  cunning-looking  fellow,  with  a  red  cap 
on  his  head  and  his  pantaloons  rolled  up  to 
his  knees  ;  he  offers  for  sale  corals,  shells, 
and  fruits.  Watching  for  the  arrival  of 
travellers  returning  from  India,  these  men 
nm  to  offer  their  beautiful  baskets  of  fruit. 
Not  having  seen  perhaps  for  long  years 
the  velvety  peaches  or  luscious  grapes  of 
Europe,  these  travellers  pay  without  ques¬ 
tioning  twenty  or  thirty  francs ;  but  five 
yards  further  on,  twenty  other  fruit  car¬ 
riers  offer  them  for  almost  nothing.  On 
returning  to  the  vessel,  the  deck  is  cover- 
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ed  to  buy. 

At  every  street-corner  may  be  seen  a 
lighted  lamp,  a  Madonna,  kneeling  women 
whose  figures  are  gracefully  draped  in  long 
black  silk  mantillas  called  “onnella.” 
The  island,  which  is  only  sixty  miles  in 
circumference  and  has  but  1 70,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  burdened  with  300  convents. 
The  walls  of  some  of  these  monkish  fort¬ 
resses  are  100  feet  high.  Outside  of  Mal¬ 
ta  and  its  formitable  fortifications,  the  soil 
is  calcareous,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
extremely  barren.  If  a  horrible  dust  is  not 
too  great  an  objection,  a  trip  might  be  made 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  some  gardens 
will  be  found  that  will  scarcely  repay  for 
the  trouble  however.  The  flowers  of 
Sicily  and  Italy  are  here  blended.  The 
only  rare  plants  are  a  few  sickly  bamboos, 
and  the  only  beautiful  ones  those  of  the 
mandarini  oranges.  It  is  a  better  plan 
not  to  leave  the  city  at  all,  but  to  visit  in¬ 
stead  the  church  of  St.  John,  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna,  and  the  palace  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Grand-Master  of  the  Order.  It 
would  be  well,  also,  to  go  through  the  cat¬ 
acombs  of  Phoenician  origin  ;  it  is  there, 
they  say,  that  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned, 
when  he  was  wrecked  on  the  rocky  coast 
of  this  island,  on  his  way  to  Rome.  In 
the  stratta  Nuova  there  are  a  few  fine 
shops ;  go  in  ;  have  piled  up  before  you 
corals,  jewelry,  and  Maltese  laces,  but  do 
not  purchase.  These  represent  the  only 
industries  of  the  island,  and  are  esteemed 
only  by  the  English  ;  the  jewelry  is  vulgar, 
the  laces,  although  beautiful,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Chantilly,  and 
the  corals,  set  with  barbarous  taste,  are 
abominably  dear. 

From  Malta  to  Alexandria  is  ninety- 
six  hours.  I'he  third  day,  the  barren 
coast  of  'Tunis  comes  in  sight.  VVe  saw 
quite  distinctly  Derna,  one  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  cities.  It  was  mid  day  ;  the  sun 
fell  vertically  on  the  sleeping  city  ;  not  a 
living  being  on  its  white  fortifications, 
built  by  the  Saracens ;  not  a  soul  to  be 
seen  on  the  sterile  shore  ;  alone,  out  on 
the  copper  sea,  was  a  fishing-boat  with 
lateen  sail,  rocking  to  and  fro  on  the 
waves  like  a  sleeping  halcyon.  'The 
first  glimpse  of  Africa  from  the  forecastle 
of  the  ship  presents  a  waste  and  deso¬ 
late  coast.  It  is  only  in  the  interior,  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  few 
deserts  oases,  that  large  trees,  shade,  and 
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verdure  are  found,  and  as  regards  Egypt, 
it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  lands  which  it  fertilizes,  as  at  Afteh, 
that  we  find  great  productiveness.  We 
came  in  sight  of  Alexandria  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon ;  it  was  dinner¬ 
time,  but  nobody  minded  that :  no  one 
wanted  to  lose  the  novel  sig^it  presented 
on  landing  in  Egypt.  At  first,  we  could ' 
only  see  a  purple  cloud  upon  the  horizon, 
the  dull  gray  base  of  which  seemed  plung¬ 
ed  in  a  lake  of  molten  lead  ;  but  little  by 
little  some  minarets  stood  out  against  a 
burning  sky  like  steel  blades  at  a  white 
heat ;  then,  only  a  mile  from  the  harbor, 
we  saw  the  F.gyptian  fleet, — a  multitude 
of  merchant  ships  with  masts  decked  out 
with  Hags,  numerous  and  well-kept  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  on  the  pier,  a  throng  of 
“  fellahs  ”  whose  victims  we  were  to  be  the 
moment  we  should  land  and  be  forced, 
willy-nilly,  upon  the  backs  of  their  restless 
donkeys.  It  was  still  May,  and  yet 
every  one  was  complaining  of  the  heavy 
air  full  of  an  im{)al])able  burning  dust 
The  Egy|)tian  pilot,  who  came  on  board 
to  steer  our  ship  clear  of  the  reefs  w'hich 
make  the  approach  to  the  harlror  of  Alex¬ 
andria  a  dangerous  one,  explained  to  us 
that  the  “  Klamsin”  had  only  just  ceased 
to  blow  over  Egypt.  This  is  the  desert- 
wind  which,  for  a  period  of  fifty  days, 
breaks  loose  in  its  fury  and  hurls  the  light 
sands  to  incredible  distances.  At  these 
times,  travellers  must  cover  their  faces 
with  green  veils  to  prevent  blindness, — 
one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  Egypt. 
Out  of  twenty  natives  who  are  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  five  will  be  blind,  ten 
one-eyed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  other  five 
but  little  better. 

Port  Said  can  detract  nothing  from  the 
commercial  importance  of  Alexandria ; 
this  latter  must  always  remain  the  most 
important  point  on  the  railway  between 
Cairo  and  Suez,  and  the  mails  for  India 
with  their  throngs  of  passengers  cannot 
gg  by  the  canal  without  delay.  In  1865, 
before  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  travellers  who  crossed  the  Isthmus 
even  then  amounted  to  80,000,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  18,000  pilgrims  bound  for 
Mecca.  Alas  !  Alexandria  is  but  a  sad 
imitation  of  our  European  cities.  The 
archaeologist  w'astes  his  time  if  he  looks  for 
any  traces  of  the  ancient  city  founded  by 
Alexander.  There  is  not  (l  vestige  left 
of  its  50  miles  of  walls  of  circumference, 


of  its  marble  porticos,  of  its  temple  of 
Serajiis,  of  its  wonderful  library  ;  not  a 
stone  of  its  four  thousand  palaces  !  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  recollections  of  its 
ancient  splendor  are  ever  before  the  trav¬ 
eller,  and  cling  to  him  as  long  as  he  re¬ 
mains  in  Egypt. 

'I’he  first  time  I  saw  Egypt  was  in 
1850 :  it  still  retained,  at  that  time,  all  its 
Eastern  individuality  ;  in  1862  it  had 
become  nearly  French  ;  now  it  is  entire¬ 
ly  so.  Crossing  the  isthmus,  which  was 
formerly  done  by  caravans  as  far  as  Suez, 
has  now  lost  its  picturesque  element  At 
that  time,  instead  of  taking  a  first-class 
car  which,  in  twelve  hours,  carries  you 
with  the  monotonous  speed  of  the  railway 
from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  you  took  at 
Alexandria  the  canal  which  strikes  the 
Nile  again  at  Afteh.  The  post-boats, 
upon  which  fifty  travellers  were  crowded 
at  once,  w’ere  not  very  comfortable,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  only  for  eight  hours  at 
night,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  starry 
skies  and  the  exquisite  moonlight  of 
Egypt  have  not  regretted  their  lost  sleep. 
For  that  matter,  the  deafening  shouts  of 
the  pilot  in  charge  of  the  boat,  drawn  by 
four  stout  horses  on  a  full  gallop,  made 
sleep  imi>ossible.  Alas  for  the  careless 
“  fellah  ”  who,  happening  to  be  on  the 
canal  with  his  bark  laden  with  grain  or 
cotton,  did  not  spy  out  afar  off  the  red- 
flamed  torches  announcing  the  thundering 
approach  of  the  Royal  India  Mail ;  if  he 
did  not  get  out  of  the  way  in  time,  he 
and  his  cargo  disappeared  under  the 
waters.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
“  fellahs  ”  were  employed  in  digging  the 
canal  of  Mamoudieh,  twenty  thousand  of 
whom  perished  from  poverty  and  over¬ 
fatigue.  The  slopes  that  form  the  banks 
are  full  of  the  skeletons  of  th«se  misera¬ 
ble  creatures,  and  the  least  falling  away 
of  the  earth  uncovers  them  to  your  hor¬ 
rified  gaze. 

At  Afteh,  a  picturesque  little  town  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  steamer  was 
taken  again,  quite  as  uncomfortable  as 
the  French  port-boats  in  the  Midi  canal, 
but  by  way  of  compensation  there  was  a 
view  of  the  great  river  and  its  banks. 
IMaces  whose  Biblical  and  Oriental  poe 
try  «»ur  painters  have  so  happily  reproduced 
were  continually  recognized.  Nothing 
more  channing  than  these  Fgyptian  vil¬ 
lages  built  of  Nile  clay  ;  groups  of  women 
drawing  water  from  the  fountains,  or 
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naked  children  playing  in  the  shade  of 
the  swaying  branches  of  date  trees  always 
give  life  to  the  scene.  The  ibis,  peli¬ 
cans,  and  vultures  with  their  fleshless 
necks,  abound  along  the  banks.  'I'he 
Nile  crocodiles,  frightened  away  by  the 
steam-engines,  long  ago  deserted  this 
neighborhood ;  they  are  now  found  only 
fac  away  in  Upper  Egypt.  As  for  the  hip¬ 
popotamuses,  they  no  longer  come  below 
the  cataracts. 

The  Egyptians,  for  long  ages,  have  been 
very  particular  concerning  the  promiscu¬ 
ous  intermingling  of  the  sexes  on  board 
their  ships  ;  of  late,  they  have  become  less 
strict,  but  when  the  trip  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo  was  made  by  water,  men  who 
travelled  without  mother,  wife,  or  sisters 
were  banished  to  the  forward  part  of  the 
ship.  Since,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
unmarried  men  were  in  the  majority,  these 
were  crowded  to  suflbcation  near  the 
forecastle,  while  there  was  plenty  of  room 
aft.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  the  father  of  seven 
marriageable  young  ladies,  for  the  favor 
of  being  admitted  among  the  privileged 
passengers.  I  think  Colonel  Campbell 
must  have  persuaded  him  that  I  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  becoming  one  of  the 
seven  sons-in-law.  All  the  steamers,  on 
each  voyage  to  British  India,  thus  ex|x)rt 
a  regular  cargo  of  blonde  misses.  They 
readily  find  excellent  husbands  at  Bom¬ 
bay  or  Calcutta,  among  the  officers  of  the 
Indian  army.  These  matrimonial  impor¬ 
tations  work  no  harm,  for  those  English 
soldiers  who  allow  themselves  to  become 
entangled  in  alliances  with  the  dark  and 
])assionate  beauties  of  Bengal  lose  their 
chances  for  preferment,  if  they  do  not  also 
lose  both  health  and  reason. 

'I'he  approach  to  Cairo  by  Boulak, 
where  the  Nile  is  left  behind,  is  far  more 
picturesque  than  by  the  railway.  There 
are  elegant  carriages  in  waiting,  which 
take  you  to  the  city  at  a  rapid  rate.  'I'he 
wide,  well-kept  drive  is  lined  with  huge  syc¬ 
amores,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  the  garden 
where  RIeber  was  assassinated.  It  is  a 
favorite  promenade  of  strangers,  and  for 
my  own  part,  I  often  went  there.  I  liked 
to  watch  some  old  white-bearded  fellows 
squatted  on  'I'urkish  mats  and  impassibly 
smoking  their  long  hazel-stemmed  pipes  ; 
I  would  sit  down  by  them,  and  sip  their 
black  thick  coffee  that  exhaled  an  aroma¬ 
tic  odor.  Was  I  mistaken  ?  it  seemed 


to  me  that  if  I  insi)ected  certain  groups 
of  them  too  closely,  my  look  of  curiosity 
wa.s  met  by  a  look  of  hatred.  'Phis  did 
not  surprise  me  :  religious  fanaticism  and 
a  cordial  hatred  of  foreigners  are  the  only 
sentiments  which  seem  to  stir  up  these 
enervated  people.  In  i860,  at  the  time 
of  the  horrible  massacres  in  Syria,  just  as 
1  was  about  to  enter  the  grand  mosipie  at 
Amron,  having  left  at  the  door,  as  custom 
demands,  my  European  shoes  in  order  to 
substitute  Turkish  slippers,  my  dragoman 
suddenly  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  earn¬ 
estly  besought  me  not  to  ]go  any  further. 
On  asking  him  why,  he  pointed  out  to  me, 
in  the  middle  of  the  mosque,  a  mufti,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ferocious-looking  believers 
whom  he  was  inciting  to  a  holy  war.  I 
do  not  know  how  a  rejiort  of  this  incen¬ 
diary  preaching  reach^  the  cars  of  the 
viceroy,  but  the  next  day  the  French 
consul  at  Cairo,  who  refused  to  furnish  me 
with  a  passport  to  Jerusalem  on  account 
of  the  disturbances  in  Syria,  informed  me 
that  the  mufti  and  his  auditors  had  been 
thrown  into  prison.  Masr-el-Gaherah,  or 
Cairo,  at  this  time,  had  already  lost, — less 
than  Alexandria  however, — its  eastern 
character.  In  1850,  when  I  visited  it  for 
the  first  time,  I  found  in  its  narrow  and 
marvellously  picturesque  streets,  in  its 
shaded  bazars  where  only  a  mysterious 
light  penetrated,  richly  decorated  Arab 
saddles,  the  highly-tem|)cred  sword -blades, 
and  splendid  gold  and  silver  threaded 
silks  of  Damascus,  the  heroes,  too,  of  the 
'I'housand  and  one  Nights,  Copts,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Arabs,  Dervishes,  sordid  Jews, 
bronzetl  eunuchs,  ragged  water-carriers, 
bawling  and  im|K)rtunate  donkey-boys, 
making  up  a  most  strange  and  motley 
throng.  Now,  the  European  frock-coat 
sjKiils  everything ;  the  small  tunic  which 
French  cavalrymen  wear  takes  the  place 
of  the  brilliant  uniform  of  the  Mamelukes. 

A  Mussulman  named  Mahmoud  is  the 
dragoman,  or  rather  cicerone,  of  French 
travellers.  If  he  is  not  off  an  on  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Palestine  or  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  try  to  get  him  for  a  guide;  he  is 
faithful  and  honest.  Do  not  fear  in  the 
least  to  travel  alone  at  night  with  Mah¬ 
moud,  if,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  you  should 
remember  to  leave  your  bed  at  the  hotel 
at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to 
see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Gizeh.  .It  is  to  him  that  I  am  indebted 
for  this  magnificent  spectacle.  I  shall 
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never  forget  my  sudden  astonishment  and  into  the  Desert,  I  withdrew  beyond  hear- 


delight  when,  at  five  o’clock  one  evening, 
having  guided  me  to  the  top  of  the  citadel 
built  by  Saladin,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
the  city,  and  its  innumerable  mosipies, 
Houlak,  the  Nile,  the  Pyramids,  and  the 
great  desert  lighted  up  by  the  warm  glow 
of  the  setting  sun.  Go  with  Mahmoud 
to  see  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  have  him 
describe  to  you  his  travels  in  Upiier  higypt, 
to  Sinai,  to  Horeb,  to  Tabor  :  his  stock 
of  stories  is  inexhaustible.  One  day  he 
assured  me,  quite  European  that  1  am, 
that  my  complexion  was  darker  than  his  ; 
be  added,  however,  probably  to  console 
me,  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  black. 

“  White  |)eople  are  the  descendants  of 
Cain  ;  they  have  retained  the  mortal  pallor 
which  covered  the  face  of  the  fratricide 
when  God,  in  anger,  asked  him,  ‘  Where 
now  is  thy  brother  Abel.’  ”  There  is 
also  a  quaint  fancy  about  the  creation  of 
man  commoji  in  Cairo,  but  which  certain 
Erench  naturalists  would  perhaps  ignore  : 
One  day  Allah  Was  very  warm,  and  from 
the  i>erspiration  of  his  noble  forehead  the 
angels  were  bom ;  on  another  occasion 
he  j>erspired,  and  out  of  the  liquid  jiearls 
from  his  chest  he  created  the  Mussulmans  ; 
he  became  very  much  heated  a  third  time, 
and  ])erspiring  that  day  much  more  than 
ever  he  gave  being  to  Christians. 

It  takes  six  hours  by  the  railroad  to  go 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  is  sui3>rising  to 
find  on  this  Desert  journey,  in  the  midst  of 
the  drifting,  impalpable  sands,  way-stations 
and  “  buffets  ”  as  in  Eurojie  ;  but  I  still 
prefer  the  journey  as  it  was  made  before 
the  building  of  the  railway.  In  those  days, 
you  went  in  wagons  with  four  horses,  which 
a  Nubian  postillion  drove  all  the  way  to 
Suez  in  a  full  gallop.  When  I  left  Cairo 
in  this  way  the  shadows  of  night  were 
falling  upon  the  Desert  before  us ;  an 
Egyptian  officer  in  brillant  uniform,  a  sabre 
dangling  at  his  side  and  mounted  upon  a 
magnificent  Arab  horse,  had  charge  of  the 
caravan  comjxised  of  forty  wagons.  Eorty 
times  we  changed  horses,  three  times  we 
stopijed  at  splendid  caravanseries  where 
richly  laden  tables  of  fruits,  cold  meats, 
sherberts,  and  every  kind  of  wine  had  been 
prepared  for  us.  At  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  we  made  our  second  halt, 
instead  of  having  supper  and  stretching 
out  to  rest  upon  the  large  divans  sur¬ 
rounding  the  tables,  I  turned  my  back 
u^KMi  the  caravan  j  pushing  rapidly  out 


mg  distance,  wishing  to  be  alone  in  this 
silent  waste  on  this  moonless  night,  under 
the  marvellously  star-lit  heavens,  in  which 
I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  Southern 
Cross, — one  of  the  most  brilliant  constel¬ 
lations  seen  in  the  other  hemis|)here.  I 
stopped  before  the  skeleton  of  a  camel. 
The  route  by  which  we  had  journeyed 
was  covered  with  their  bleached  bones ; 
it  is  by  these  dreary  monuments  that  the 
camel-driver  knows  he  is  going  in  the 
right  direction.  In  the  midst  of  this  pro¬ 
found  silence,  standing  thus  at  night  in 
an  absolute  solitude,  a  man’s  thoughts  are 
lifted  upward,  and  a  strange  coipposure 
rests  upon  him.  'I'he  sweet  legends  of 
the  Bible  came  back  to  my  memory, — the 
fiery  cloud  which  guided  the  Israelites  in 
the  Desert,  the  beckoning  star  of  Bethle¬ 
hem.  If  the  God  of  the  earlier  days, — 
the  God  that  men  of  ancient  times  believ¬ 
ed  in,  has  yet  a  temple,  a  fitting  one  is  ■ 
here  to  be  found  :  here.  He  is  felt  to  be 
a  living  reality ;  here.  He  is,  so  to  sjieak, 
palpable.  He  is  present  in  the  pure,  sweet 
air  which  in  some  sort  lends  to  man  a 
spirituality  in  the  absolute  calm  of  this 
great  waste,  this  vastness  which  seems  to 
obliterate  anything  human.  He  seems 
to  have  come  down  from  the  vaulted  hea¬ 
vens  as  if  wafted  to  earth  on  the  star 
beams.  No  longer  can  it  be  wondered 
at,  that  here  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
cenobites,  John  in  the  Desert  of  Judea, 
Mohammed  in  the  solitudes  of  Arabia, 
Christ  in  his  night  of  agony  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  could  hear  Him,  speak  to  Him, 
behold  Him,  face  to  face, — that  Moses 
could  say  to  his  people  that  he  received 
the  table  of  the  Law  from  Gorl,  on  the 
Hashing  heights  of  Sinai. 

Suddenly,  a  far  off  sound  like  thunder 
came  to  me :  w'as  1  about  to  behold  some 
wonder?  No,  it  was  the  rumbling  of  the 
forty  wagons  of  our  caravan  thundering 
along  again  towards  Suez.  I  reached 
them  in  time,  and  took  a  place  at  the  side 
of  the  driver,  for  I  w’anted  to  see  the  sun 
rise.  Light  rainbow  tints  in  the  east 
heralded  its  coming ;  a  dense  fog,  until 
then  motionless,  but  already  succumbing 
to  the  sun’s  rays,  now  rolled  in  confusion 
before  us ;  it  touched  upon  the  ground, 
and  then  slowly  vanished,  intermingling 
with  the  far-off  moving  sands.  At  last  the 
sun  apjreared,  and  I  saw  that  beautiful 
sight,  so  w'ell  described  by  M.  Fromentin, 
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in  his  book  upon  the  Sahara,  “  A  cloudless 
sky  and  a  shadowless  earth.”  By  nine 
o’clock,  mirages  danced  without  ceasing 
before  my  eyes,  dazzled  and  burned  by  a 
too  vivid  light ;  at  ten  o’clock  we  sought  at 
Suez  the  shade  that  the  only  inn  of  the 
place  afforded.  A  glass  of  water,  I  re¬ 
member,  cost  me  a  franc,  and  I  did  not 
expect  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  it. 

Imagine  the  painful  existence  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  were  living  ip  this  miserable 
little  village, — at  that  time  without  decent 
water,  with  no  cultivation  of  the  soil,  un^ 
der  a  brazen  glare  of  sunlight,  with  the 
Red  Sea, — a  veritable  mirror  of  Archi¬ 
medes  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
Desert.  In  those  days  the  poverty-strick¬ 
en  population  was  miserable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  heathenishly  fanatical.  i^t 
nightfall  travellers  were  shut  up  in  the 
hotel  for  fear  of  assassination.  Now, 
however,  there  is  perfect  safety,  the  water 
of  the  Nile  is  plentifully  intro<luced,  and 
hotels  are  rapidly  building  ;  in  fifty  years 
Suez  and  Port  Said  will  have  become  quite 
as  great  commercially,  and  quite  as  de¬ 
moralized  as  the  Silusia  and  Corinth  of 
antiquity. 

II. 

The  only  great  objection  to  crossing 
the  Red  Sea,  is  the  great  heat  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August ;  during 
the  other  months  of  the  year  it  is  quite 
tolerable.  On  board  the  “  Addington  ” — 
the  name  of  the  steamship  of  3,000  tons 
burden  and  600  horse-power, — upon  which 
I  embarked  during  the  temperate  season, 
the  passengers  danced  every  evening  when 
the  sea  was  smooth,  the  waiters,  trans¬ 
formed  into  musicians,  playing  quadrilles 
and  polka.s.  Ten  years  later,  on  board 
the  “  Nemesis,  ”  I  ^;rossed  this  sea  from 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Suez  ;  this 
was  in  August,  and  I  never  exi)erienced  a 
more  overpov^ering  heat.  This  time  no 
one  thought  of  dancing ,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  was  to  keep  absolutely  still  in 
one  ])lace  ;  it  was  torture  to  go  from  the 
deck  to  the  dinner  table.  In  sight  of  Mecca 
a  burly  great  English  major,  on  ^lis  return 
to  England,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
years  in  India,  fell  upon  the  deck,  struck 
down  with  congestion  of  the  brain ;  an 
artillery  officer  of  the  Bengal  army,  hardly 
more  than  a  child,  taken  with  delirium 
tremens,  died  on  the  burning  sands  of  the 
beach  at  Suez,  just  as  he  was,  by  order  of 


the  captain,  carried  in  agony  on  shore. 
The  ship’s  doctor,  also  young,  saw  fit  to 
give  him  only  iced  champagne  by  way  of 
remedy.  An  idea  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  lived  may  be  obtained,  when  it  is 
stated  at  mid-day,  under  a  tent  of  double 
thick  canvass,  the  thermometer  show¬ 
ed  71®  centigrade.  Pails  of  ice  water 
were  given  us,  in  order  that  we  might  wet 
handkerchiefs  with  which  we  were  obliged 
continually  to  moisten  our  foreheads. 
The  stokers  and  engineers  of  these  im¬ 
mense  steamships  are  Euro|>eans  ;  they 
scarcely  live*  three  years  under  this  terri¬ 
ble  strain.  The  coal-heavers  are  Nubians, 
— men  of  unusual  physical  power,  with 
athletic  forms  ;  notwithstanding  the  i>erspi- 
ration  which  streams  from  their  huge  shoul¬ 
ders,  in  spite  of  the  thick  paste  of  coal- 
dust  which  covers  them, — sometimes  blind¬ 
ing  them  and  singeing  their  woolly  curls, 
— they  may  constantly  be  seen  doing  their- 
work  with  surprising  agilky,  smiling,  and 
delighting. to  show  their  large  white  teeth 
to  the  children  of  the  passengers  who  are 
frightened  by  their  fantastic  look.  What¬ 
ever  the  season,  those  of  them  not  on  duty 
meet  together  in  the  evening  on  the  for¬ 
ward  deck,  and  to  the  condensed  ly-thm  of 
a  native  song,  they  dance  and  join  hands, 
striking  their  breasts  one  against  another,- 
until  panting  and  dripping  with  perspira¬ 
tion,  they  fall  exhausted  upon  the  floor. 

A  natural  explanation  of  the  great  heat 
that  is  felt  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  that  it 
is  like  a  lake,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 
the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia. 
When,  in  a  short  time,  this  sea  will  be 
crossed  by  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  it  is 
feared  that  death  from  sunstroke  will  be 
very  frequent.  A  sailor  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
distinguished  for  great  prudence ;  at  sea, 
he  has  always  a  good  deal  of  the  joyful 
carelessness  of  children,  and  like  them, 
imprudent,  he  is  quick  to  brave  danger. 
To  Euroi>eans  going  out  to  India,  the 
dangers  of  the  voyage  are  greater  than  to 
those  returning.  The  former,  relying  too 
much  upon  the  vigor  which  a  temperate 
climate  gives  them,  incautiously  expose 
themselves  to  this  Asiatic  sun,  one  ray  of 
which  sometimes  strikes  dead  like  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  ;  to  the  latter,  having  lost  all  ener¬ 
gy,  most  of  them  with  liver  complaints 
and  chronic  dysentery,  it  seems, — as  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  it  seemed  to  me  on  this  fearful 
voyage  in  the  month  of  August, — only  a 
little  hotter  than  usual. 
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From  Suez  to  Aden  is  eight  days.  On 
leaving  the  former,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
there  may  be  seen  on  the  left,  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  some  solitary  pine-trees ; 
they  give  a  blessed  shade  to  the  springs 
called  the  Wells  of  Moses.  When  the 
atmosphere  is  clear,  there  may  be  seen  in 
the  same  direction,  but  far  off  ui>on  the 
horizon,  a  little  white  motionless  cloud ; 
this  is  Mount  Horeb.  Deeper  in  the  Des¬ 
ert,  out  of  sight,  but  not  very  far  off,  is 
“  Sinai.”  In  nearing  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  may  be  seen,  on  the  right,  the 
lofty  plateaux  of  Abyssinia,  standing  in  re¬ 
lief  against  the  sky  in  dark  majestic  mas¬ 
ses.  The  sea  is  usually  very  calm  in  the 
hot  latitudes  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
a  little  agitated,  ^oals  of  dying-fishes  fol¬ 
low,  sporting  in  the  wake  of  the  ship. 
But  few  other  vessels  are  met ;  at  the  time 
of  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  however, 
clumsy  Arab  boats  filled  with  pilgrims  are 
frequently  passed.  How  is  it  possible  for 
so  many  men  to  live  in  such  a  little  space  ? 
The  Chinese  only  could  imitate  such 
packing.  If  towards  sunset,  we  met  one 
of  these  ships,  we  could  distinguish  the 
passengers  on  the  decks  lifting  their  arms 
towards  the  sky,  and  prostrating  them¬ 
selves  towards  the  Holy  city  of  the  Faithful. 
In  short,  this  part  of  the  voyage  is  most 
disagreeable.  It  is  suffocatingly  hot,  and 
the  food  is  execrable.  It  is  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  provisions 
on  the  Red  Sea,  but  when  the  jojirney 
costs  about  a  hundred  francs  a  day,  the 
traveller  may  reasonably  expect  a  little 
variety  in  the  fare.  Wine,  however,  is  in¬ 
cluded  d  discretion.  As  people  took 
undue  advantage  of  this  in  the  case  of 
I’Aimousseux,  it  was  decided  to  furnish  it 
to  those  passengers  who  wanted  it,  but  to 
make  them  pay  for  it.  Nearly  the  whole 
day  is  spent  at  the  table.  Tea  is  served 
on  deck  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; 
this  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  day,  for 
the  decks  ve  swabbed  with  plenty  of  sea¬ 
water,  the  air  is  fresh,  and  the  men  may 
wear  very  light  clothing  ;  women  are  not 
permitted  up  stairs  until  eight  o’clock,  at 
which  hour  the  decks  of  the  ship  have 
made  their  toilet.  Nine  o’clock  is  the 
breakfast  hour ;  at  noon  a  luncheon  of 
fruit,  cakes,  and  confectionery  is  served. 
At  four  o’clock  is  dinner,  followed  by 
coffee  until  six  ;  tea  is  at  seven,  and  final¬ 
ly,  from  nine  to  ten  o’clock, — when  the 
lights  are  put  out,  the  tables  are  covered 


with  crackers,  wine  of  Xeres,  whiskey, 
cognac,  rum,  gin,  oranges,  and  fragrant 
green  lemons.  This  last  stopping-place 
in  front  of  the  bottles  is  naturally  fatal  to 
F.nglishmen,  and  I  have  always  seen  many 
of  them  describing  the  most  extraordinary 
parabolas  in  getting  to  bed.  The  next 
day  it  was  amusing  to  study  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  those  who  had  forgotten  them¬ 
selves  over  night.  They  came  up  from 
their  state-rooms  clean-shaven,  white  cra- 
vatted,  prim  and  solemn,  highly  indignant 
if  allusion  were  made  to  their  too  good 
spirits  of  the  night  before.  At  the  noon 
luncheon,  after  the  first  glass  of  pale  ale, 
their  memory  and  their  good  humor  came 
back  to  them  ;  at  dinner  in  the  evening  at 
four  o’clock,  they  would  again  be  so  jo¬ 
vial  that  the  ladies  would  wait  with  impa¬ 
tience  for  dessert,  in  order  that  they  might 
leave  the  table.  Between  the  Englishman 
with  his  tea  at  breakfast-time  and  the 
same  with  his  wine  of  Xeres  at  dinner  in 
the  evening,  there  is  a  wide  gap.  Let  us 
not  omit  to  state  that  on  board  the  ships 
of  the  “  Messageries  franijaises,”  there  are 
but  occasional  instances  of  intemperance. 
Spaniards,  Belgians,  Hollanders,  and 
Swiss  like  our  ships  better  than  those  of 
the  Oriental  Company  ;  and  many  English 
also  give  them  the  preference. 

Aden  is  in  Araby  the  Blest,  on  the  gulf 
which  bears  its  name.  Upon  seeing  the 
indescribable  barrenness  of  the  shore  upon 
which  this  new  Gibraltar  is  built,  the  tour¬ 
ist  asks  himself  if  it  can  be  i>ossible  that 
Arabia  Petraja  can  have  a  still  more  deso¬ 
late  aspect.  In  the  Arabs  who  here 
eagerly  offer  you  their  donkeys,  horses 
and  wagons  to  take  you  to  the  city,  about 
four  miles  from  the  place  of  landing,  you 
have  the  purest  type  of  the  two  Arabias. 
There  is  no  stranger,  sight  than  to  see 
them  under  this  fiery  sky,  mounted  on 
the  single  hump  of  their  dromedaries  on 
the  top  of  some  dreary  knoll,  nearly 
naked,  their  hair  yellow  and  burnt  by  the 
lime  they  smear  it  with,  carrying  to  Aden, 
in  goat-skins,  water  which  to  them  is  pre¬ 
cious,  but  not  drinkable  by  Europeans. 

I  eagerly  accepted  from  Mr.  Campbell 
an  invitation  to  land  with  him.  Scarcely 
on  shore,  we  discovered  on  the  beach  a 
bazar  held  by  Parsees  ;  they  held  up  be¬ 
fore  us  beautiful  skins  of  panthers,  ostrich 
plumes,  and  graceful  gazelles  quite  tame. 
Children  with  smiling,  arch  faces,  black  as 
ebony,  their  hair  also  made  yellow  with 
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lime,  begged  to  remain  with  us  during  our 
stay,  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
wave  before  us  fans  of  palm  leaves  ;  this 
costs  one  rupee  a  day,  and  it  is  a  refresh¬ 
ment  not  to  be  despised.  A  Jew,  wearing 
a  long,  white  woollen  gown,  who  tells  us 
he  is  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  offers  us 
horses,  which  we  take  in  order  to  conii>en- 
sate  him  for  cuffs  and  blows  which  the 
Arabs  give  him,  for  they  too,  have  horses 
to  let.  After  a  rapid  run  of  half  an  hour, 
we  gallop  into  Aden,  through  a  passage 
cut  in  the  solid  rock.  To  our  right  and 
left,  beneath  our  feet  and  over  our  heads 
are  redoubts,  embrasures,  cannon.  Sepoys 
and  red  soldiers  on  sentry  duty.  We 
came  to  a  halt  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
in  the  middle  of  a  square  surrounded  with 
bazars  and  arcades.  A  flock  of  os¬ 
triches,  not  at  all  frightened  by  our  noisy 
arrival,  rush  towards  us,  surround  us,  and, 
to  our  great  surprise,  poke  out  their  heads 
to  peck  at  us  like  our  domestic  geese  Jn 
our  own  Euro|)ean  villages.  Fortunately, 
the  Jew  had  followed  us,  clinging  like  a 
monkey  to  the  tail  of  one  of  our  horses, 
and  he  drove  away  our  feathered  enemies, 
threatening  them  with  a  stick. 

We  went  into  the  bazar,  where  we 
found  mats,  h^stem  tobacco,  Manilla  ci¬ 
gars,  tiger-skins,  coffee  in  tiny  round  ber¬ 
ries,  the  very  best  Moka.  In  a  moder¬ 
ately  clean  shop,  we  made  a  purchase  of 
a  few  bundles  of  cigars  with  the  ends  cut, 
— the  only  kind  to  be  had  here.  As  we 
went  out,  a  Sepoy,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
policeman,  came  to  us  and  |x>litely  en¬ 
quired  the  price  of  the  sheroots  we  held 
in  our  hands.  “  Eight  rupees,"  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  told  him.  “  You  have  been  swin¬ 
dled,"  the  black  Hindoo  phlegmatically 
assured  us,  and  he  went  into  the  dealer’s 
shop,  seized  him  by  his  collar,  dragged 
him  out,  and  violently  throwing  him  upon 
the  sidewalk,  gave  him  a  sound  beating 
with  his  stick.  We  were  so  much  taken 
by  surprise,  that,  for  the  moment,  we  did 
not  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  poor  Arab  ; 
he  got  up  with  some  difficulty,  went  into 
his  shop  without  a  complaint  or  a  word  of 
protestation,  but  pale,  and  trembling  in 
every  limb,  contented  himself  with  throw¬ 
ing  at  us  furtive  glances  full  of  hatred : 
it  was  another  Jew.  This  was  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  summary  justice  I  had  met 
since  leaving  France  ;  it  pained  me  as 
much  as  it  must  pain  all  newly-arrived 
strangers.  The  traveller  must,  however, 


become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  these 
brutalities,  for  they  are  to  be  seen  at  all 
times,  especially  in  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  At  Ceylon,  at  Hong-Kong,  at 
Aden,  where  the  miserable  people  are 
scarcely  clothed,  these  practises  are  most 
revolting,  and  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss* to 
readily  understand  the  bloody  reprisals  of 
the  Hindoos  at  Lucknow,  and  the  fearful 
mutinies  of  the  blacks,  barbarously  im¬ 
prisoned  at  Jamaica  by  Sir  John  Eyre. 

When,  in  622,  Mohammed  fled  from 
Mecca,  he  sought  refuge  at  Aden  :  here 
also,  Mussulman  fanaticism  is  strong,  but 
hatred  of  the  English  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  violent  On  the  square  where  we 
received  such  a  singular  reception  from 
the  ostriches,  there  are  four  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery  whose  gunners  wait  only  for  a  sig¬ 
nal,  to  rake  with  grape-shot  a  populace 
ready  to  rise  at  any  moment  From  1845 
to  1855,  any  traveller  who  ventured  out 
at  night  a  hundred  steps  from  Aden,  with¬ 
out  escort,  was  sure  to  be  assassinated. 
The  commander  of  the  “  Eurisis,”  now 
Admiral  Guerin,  was  attacked  at  eleven 
o’clock  the  night  before  we  arrived. 
Wounded  by  a  dagger-thrust  in  the  leg,  he 
owed  his  escape  only  to  the  swiftness  of 
his  horse. 

What  gain  can  it  be  to  the  English,  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  a  people  exasperated 
by  their  rule  ?  W'hat  use  to  them  is  this 
unwholesome  rock — this  hotbed  of  mortal 
diseases,  dissipations  for  the  young  officers 
of  the  army  of  India?  They  require 
Aden,  which  gives  them  the  mastery  of 
the  Red  Sea,  for  the  same  rea.son  that 
from  the  fact  of  their  holding  Gibraltar, 
they  believe  themselves  masters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  the  two  regiments 
garrisoned  here,  not  more  than  half  the 
troops  are  fit  for  service ;  the  other  half 
are  bed-ridden, — prostrated  by  fevers 
which  the  heat  and  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  have  induced.  It  is  true  that  great 
cisterns  have  been  built,  which  are  admi¬ 
rable  works  that  do  great  honor  to  the 
English  engineers ;  they  are  well  worth 
visiting,  but  the  brackish  liquid  they  con¬ 
tain'  is  repulsive,  and,  unless  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  I  advise  no  traveller  to 
slake  his  thirst  with  it 

Thanks  to  my  companion,  I  was  invited 
to  the  officers’  mess  of  one  of  the  infantry 
regiments  of  the  garrison.  Nearly  all 
these  gentlemen  could  speak  French,  and 
scarcely  any  but  that  language  was  spoken 
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about  us, — an  attention  which  but  few  of 
our  French  officers  would  be  able  to  offer 
to  English  officers.  It  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  Queen’s  birthday  :  never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  so  many  glasses  emptied,  or 
heard  so  many  toasts  proposed.  They 
drank  to  the  French  navy,  and  as  I  was 
the  only  Frenchman  present,  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  ujxjn  me  to  propose  a  toast  and 
to  make  a  speech  about  the  English  navy  ; 
the  French  army  was  also  toasted,  and  I 
had  to  rei)ly  at  once  with  the  health  of  the 
English  army.  Finally,  Colonel  Campbell 
drank  to  the  health  of  her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  adding  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  would  find  a  sup¬ 
porter  in  the  foreign  gentleman  he  had  in¬ 
troduced  ;  I  replied  that  I  most  heartily 
drank  to  the  health  of  that  fruitful  mother 
who,  before  her  widowhood,  gave  to  old 
England  a  new  citizen  with  every  return¬ 
ing  year.  My  words  were  received  with  a 
thundering  hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !  and  three 
times  three  !  We  rose  from  the  table  at 
midnight  ;  our  friends’  heads  being  too  ex¬ 
cited  to  think  of  going  to  bed,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  accomjjany  us  to 
the  dock.  Fortunately,  it  was  a  fine 
night :  the  moon  was  shining,  a  sea-breeze 
cooled  heated  temples,  and  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  “Addington”  without  acci¬ 
dent  ;  but  instead  of  leaving  us  there,  our 
companions,  glad  of  any  chance  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  garrison  life,  concluded 
to  see  us  safely  to  our  very  cabins.  Our 
arrival  on  board  aroused  everybody.  'I'he 
whole  ship’s  company  long  since  plunged 
in  sleep  and  darkness,  bestirred  them¬ 
selves  and  lighted  their  lamps ;  the  deck 
was  a  scene  of  tumult  until  daylight,  when 
the  steamer  hove  to  and  was  ]xrinted  to¬ 
wards  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  was  not 
without  regret  that  I  took  leave  pf  these 
jovial  companions  of  a  night,  and  the 
adieu  I  waved  to  them  was  all  the  more 
cordial,  when  in  leaving  us  they  set  up  the 
Marseillaise  :  it  seemed  to  me  that  their 
voices,  with  the  deep  chant  of  the  sea  ac¬ 
companying  them,  came  to  me  like  an 
echo  from  iny  far-off  home.  Why  is  it 
that  our  national  hymn — which,  however, 
they  sing  very  badly, — is  liked  so  much  by 
Englishmen  ?  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it,  but  always,  outside  of  France, 
wherever  you  find  a  Frenchman  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  Englishmen,  you  are 
sure  to  hear  this  great  hymn  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 


I  had  inquired  of  the  officers  seated  at 
my  side,  in  what  way  they  spent  their 
time  during  their  stay  at  Aden.  “We 
sleep  all  day  and  sit  up  all  night,”  they  an¬ 
swered  ;  “just  before  sunrise,  we  mount 
our  horses  ;  after  a  ride  on  the  seashore, 
we  take  a  shower  bath  and  a  dozen  cups 
of  tea,  then  we  stretch  out  on  our  mats 
until  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  unless,  of 
course,  we  are  on  duty.  At  sunset  we 
meet  in  our  mess-room,  and  we  pass  the 
night  in  chit-chat.  The  arrival  of  the 
English  mail  four  times  a  month  is  our 
chief  excitement ;  we  always  find  among 
the  passengers  some  acquaintance.  'I'his 
monotonous  life  lasts  two  mortal  years, 
after  which  we  go  to  England  or  to  IJen- 
gal, — our  favorite  garrison.  Alas  !  many 
of  those  whom  you  see  here  will  never 
see  again,  either  the  white  cliffs  of  (Jreat 
Hritain  or  the  beautiful  blue  mountains  of 
Hindostan ;  many  will  be  sunstruck,  at¬ 
tacked  with  fever,  or  killed  by  smiling.  A 
‘  smile,’  ”  he  sadly  explained,  “  is  anoth¬ 
er  word  for  grog.  Have  you  not  observed 
that  when  we  drink  to  any  one’s  health,  we 
salute  each  other  smiling  ?  Well,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our  days,  we 
‘  smile  ’  too  often,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  we  drink  immoderately,  and  these 
continual  libations  kill  us  more  surely 
than  Asiatic  sun  or  Arab  bullets.” 

III. 

Hkre  we  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  hav¬ 
ing  left  at  Aden  those  travellers  bound  for 
Itombay  and  Zanzibar.  The  company  al¬ 
lows  passengers  to  visit  liombay  without  ad¬ 
ditional  expense.  After  a  stay  here  which 
is  limited  to  one  week,  they  may  take  the 
boat  from  Bombay  to  Ceylon,  to  connect 
at  this  port  with  the  steamers  en  route 
for  China.  It  is  an  interesting  voyage  to 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  British  In¬ 
dia,  but  one  of  the  finest  things  to  be  seen 
upon  the  ocean  is  missed, — the  group  of 
the  Maidive  Islands.  When  we  came  in 
sight  of  them,  the  Captain, — who  must 
be  an  artist, — ventured  close  in  to  some 
of  the  delicious  little  islands — innumera¬ 
ble  “  attolls  ”  formed  of  madrei>ores  and 
corals,  upon  which  there  is  a  most  luxu¬ 
rious  growth  of  tropical  plants.  What  a 
contrast  with  the  desolate  barrenness  of 
_Aden,  and  how  delightful  to  the  eye  are 
these  ocean-oases !  There  are  inhabi¬ 
tants  u|)on  all  the  islands  ;  in  some  cases 
not  more  thau  ten  people.  They  subsist 
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upon  fish,  nuts,  cocoa,  and  rice.  They 
are  savages,  and  inhospitable  in  their 
manner,  and  woe  to  the  shipwrecked  sail¬ 
ors  whom  storms  cast  upon  these  shores  ! 
In  view  of  the  new  order  of  things  in* con¬ 
sequence  of  the  opening  of  the  canal,  civ¬ 
ilization  must  inevitably  penetrate  to  the 
Mussulman  tribes  of  this  archipelago.  If 
ever  one  of  the  great  number  of  ships 
which  in  the  future  must  cross  the  Indian 
Ocean,  should  be  obliged  to  put  into  port, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should 
be  able  to  find  aid  and  protection. 

At  the  port  of  Aden  we  took  on  board 
some  richly  dressed  Parsees, — disciples 
of  Zoroaster, — accompanied  by  many  serv¬ 
ants.  This  interesting  caste,  Vhich  has 
all  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the 
Jews,  has  monopolized  the  opium  trade 
of  India.  As  it  was  the  h'.nglish  who 
opened  to  them  the  great  market  of  China, 
and  drew  them  out  of  the  misery  and 
ignorance  in  which  they  grovelled  from 
time  immemorial,  they  naturally  admit 
that  there  is  but  one  great  nation, — the 
English.  'I'hey  have  never  fraternized 
with  the  Hindoos,  who  have  always  treated 
them,  until  within  a  few  years,  as  we 
treated  the  Jews  in  the  dark  ages.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  notice  for  a  moment  the 
beauty  of  their  large  black  eyes,  the  reg- 
gularity  of  the  aquiline  noses,  the  light 
tints  of  their  skin,  to  recognize  in  them 
the  purest  type  of  the  Persian  family. 
The  founder  of  their  sect, — who  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  preceded  Jesus  Christ  by  seven 
centuries, — constituted  the  Parsees  for 
CluebresJ  the  faithful  guardians  of  a  more 
consoling  doctrine  than  the  Catholic  relig¬ 
ion.  I. ike  the  Ilouddha  and  Hrahma  re¬ 
ligions,  it  denies  eternal  punishment.  At 
the  end  of  the  world,  after  three  days  of 
punishment  which  the  wicked  must  suffer 
in  the  presence  of  the  good,  all  meet  to¬ 
gether  in  a  shining  place — a  resplendent 
Paradise  called  Clorotma ;  there,  good 
and  bad,  reprobate  and  elect,  cleansed 
from  their  past  sins,  have  only  now  to 
unite  their  voices  in  one  vast  choir  which 
shouts  the  praises  of  Ormuzd.  I  noticed 
that  the  Parsees,  an  account  of  certain 
table-manners  which  materially  differ  from 
our  own,  did  not  have  their  meals  at  the 
common  table.  Without  due  reflection  I 
acceptetl,  one  day,  an  invitation  to  dinner 
given  me  by  one  of  them, — a  rich  Bombay 
merchant.  I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  cold  meats,  rice  instead  of  bread,  and 


a  succulent  curry,  in  order  to  eat  all  of 
which  I  had  to  make  use  of  my  fingers, 
no  knife  and  fork  being  furnished.  A  silver 
pitcher  and  basin,  and  immaculate  nap¬ 
kins  however, — handed  by  a  servant  at 
each  course, — rendered  quite  tolerable  for 
once  this  primitive  way  of  eating.  At 
dessert  I  offered  them  cigars,  which  they 
declined  ;  air,  water,  and  fire  are  wor- 
ship|ied  by  them,  and  in  their  eyes  it  is 
sacrilege  to  use  that  divine  element — flame, 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  rolled-up 
tobacco  leaf.  One  of  them  offered  me 
some  i)erfumed  pastiles.  In  short,  al¬ 
though  thes^  Parsees  were  quite  ignorant 
of  European  affairs,  I  left  them  with  the 
feeling  that  I  had  had  to  do  with  well-bred 
men  of  an  intelligence  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Hindoo.  Queen  Victoria,  who  has 
knighted  several  Parsees,  has  failed  to 
add  by  this  distinction  to  the  natural  no¬ 
bility  of  their  character. 

It  takes  ten  days  to  go  from  Aden  to 
Point  de  Galle, — a  harbor  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  next  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  voyage  from  Yokohama  to 
San  Francisco,  it  is  the  longest  stretch  by 
sea  on  this  tour.  After  a  month  of  sea- 
life,  however,  the  tourist  becomes  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  being  on  shipboard,  and  the 
days  jiass  so  quickly,  that  except  for  sea¬ 
sickness  no  one  wants  to  hasten  the  time 
for  the  next  halt.  Nevertheless,  when  the 
Captain  of  the  “Addington”  sent  us  word 
that  we  were  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of 
Ceylon,  everybody  was  impatient  to  land 
upon  this  magnificent  island. 

Here,  we  are  told  by  the  Hindoos,  w'as 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race  ;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  richer  or  more  poetical 
spot.  Hidden  in  abundance  in  the  coarse 
gangues  of  the  sands  of  the  rivers  of  Cey¬ 
lon  are  the  finest  rubies,  the  topaz,  ame¬ 
thysts,  and  sapphires ;  along  the  shores  are 
])icked  up  the  richest  pearls  and  mother 
of  pearl  to  be  found  in  the  world  ;  the 
flowers,  favored  by  temperature  at  once 
moist  and  sultry,  attain  to  prodigious 
growths.  Solomon,  so  the  legend  tells  us, 
sent  to  Ceylon  for  the  precious  wood  and 
spices  needetl  for  his  temple.  To  keep 
within  bounds,  however,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  the  reputation  for  beauty  given 
to  this  favored  island  is  not  unmerited. 
The  charming  “  attoll,”  alone,  which  is  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  a  gem.  Im- 
.^agine  a  perfectly  round  coral-reef,  rising 
from  a  sea  of  Mediterranean  blue,  and  in 
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the  midst  of  it,  shooting  up  saucily  into 
the  air,  groups  of  cocoanut  trees  with  fan¬ 
tastic  plumes.  Some  miracle  has  thrown 
them  there,  as  if  to  defy  the  land  and  sea 
winds  which  continually  beat  upon  them, 
waving  them  to  and  fro.  But  it  is  the 
mountains  that  most  delight  the  eye,  when 
from  the  iipj^er  decks  of  the  steamer  Cey¬ 
lon,  the  Great  Sunda  Islands,  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo  first  come  into  view. 
Although  most  frequently  they  stand  out 
against  a  clear-cut  sky,  their  summits  and 
slopes  are  often  clothed  with  light-fioating, 
blue  vapors.  The  eye,  weary  with  a  long 
sea-voyage,  joyfully  rests  ui>ori  the  mingled 
tints  of  verdure  among  the  i)ale  yellow 
cocoanut  forests  which  border  the  shores, 
but  it  must  needs*  wander  upward  in  pref¬ 
erence,  towards  the  upi)er  heights  where 
those  feathery  clouds  lie  floating.  Adam’s 
peak,  standing  a  little  west  of  the  island, 
and  to  which,  according  to  Singhalese  tra¬ 
dition,  our  first  parent  came  to  die,  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  cloud-capped 
heights  ever  dreamed  of.  Kve,  whose 
consort  was  obliged  to  leave  her  at  the 
Red  Sea,  has  a  tomb  at  Djeddah  which  is 
worship|)ed  by  Mussulmans  ;  but  her  sep¬ 
ulchre  has  not  for  setting  the  beautiful 
vistas  of  mountains  and  the  blue  mists, 
which,  like  a  perpetual  incense,  are  slow¬ 
ly  wafted  from  the  bosom  of  the  valleys 
towards  the  summit  where  the  primal  man 
drew  his  latest  breath. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  wait  at  Point  de 
Galle  the  coming  of  the  steamer  from 
Calcutta,  Maurice  Island,  and  Australia, 
there  is  a  halt  there  of  36  to  48  hours, — a 
delay  about  which  no  one  complains. 
The  proprietor  of  Coleman’s  hotel  should 
be  applied  to  for  a  wagon  to  visit  Walk 
Valley,  Cinnamon  Garden,  Colombo — the 
capital,  and,  if  there  is  time,  Kandy,  a 
picturesque  little  town  on  the  border  of  a 
lake  among  the  high  mountains  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  A  still  better  plan  is  to  stay  at 
this  place  for  a  fortnight  and  visit  all  the 
places  of  interest, — the  magnificent  inland 
forests,  and  the  ruined  temples  of  Boudha 
of  great  antiquity.  The  route  from  Point 
de  Galle  to  Colombo, — on  one  side  the 
sea  bristling  with  reefs,  and  the  other  lined 
with  vast  forests  of  cocoanuts,  guavas, 
cinnamon,  and  bread-trees — is  of  ravishing 
beauty.  Now  and  again  you  see,  upon 
the  wooded  sloi>es,  the  white  dwellings  of 
planters, — palatial  homes  surrounded  by, 
wide  verandas,  and  well  protected  from 


the  heat.  Towards  sunset,  upon  the  san¬ 
dy  road,  you  continually  meet  carriages, 
gentlemen  and  graceful  ladies  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  swarms  of  native  Malabars.  The 
countenances  of  these  latter  indicate  a 
gentleness  of  disposition  which  is  quite 
characteristic,  and  which  invites  you  to 
talk  to  them,  as  you  would  to  children. 
If  the  Singlialese  men  wore  canezous  like 
those  of  the  women,  it  would,  at  first  sight, 
be  difficult  to  tell  them  apart.  To  add 
to  this  similarity,  the  men  wear  their  hair 
very  long,  or  gathered  up  on  the  top  of 
the  head  with  a  wide  shell  comb.  The 
smock  frock, — a  party-colored  petticoat 
fastened  about  the  waist  and  falling  to 
the  ankles*  is  the  same  for  both  sexes. 
It  is  disgusting  to  find  that  they  have  a 
detestable  habit  of  always  chewing  betel- 
leaves  ;  the  traveller  must  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it,  for  it  is  a  practice  common 
to  nearly  all  the  natives  of  the  Far  F.ast 
and  Oceanica.  Hard  to  believe  as  it  is, 
even  Kuropeans,  after  a  long  stay  in  In¬ 
dia,  have  become  inveterate  betel-chew- 
ers ;  they  even  become  reconciled  to 
staining  their  mouths  with  the  juice  of  the 
arec  nut,  and  their  gums  become  horribly 
disfigured  with  the  lime  used.  Several 
times,  in  my  expeditions  to  Manilla,  I 
have  been  i>^itely  offered  by  the  daughter 
of  some  Tagal  a  bit  of  the  arec  nut  which 
she  had  carefully  rolled  up  in  a  betel-leaf 
soaked  in  lime.  I  was  obliged  to  accept 
it  or  appear  indifferent  to  a  |)olite  atten¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  must  have  been  very  badly 
brought  up,  for  I  have  never  been  able  to 
stand  the  taste  of  this  horrible  mixture 
for  more  than  an  instant ;  not  alone  is  the 
taste  offensive,  it  makes  the  breath  disa¬ 
greeable  and  parches  the  palate.  In  re¬ 
ply  to  the  question  why  it  is  that  millions 
of  men  and  w'omen  practice  from  child¬ 
hood  until  death  this  habit  of  chewing,  we 
are  told  that  the  nut  of  the  arec  tree,  on 
account  of  its  astringent  properties,  is  an 
excellent  preventive  of  certain  debilitating 
diseases  of  this  country. 

Hunters  find  only  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  their  game  ;  the  wild  buffalo,  the 
leopard,  the  aligator,  the  pelican,  and  the 
heron  abound.  There  are  also  white  and 
black  elephants,  but  I  would  advise  that 
the  hunting  of  them  be  left  to  the  natives, 
who,  however,  never  kill  these  animals — 
the  most  docile  in  the  world  :  strange  to 
say,  they  have  not  the  long  tusks  of  their 
African  and  Indian  neighbors.  By  means 
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of  slip  nooses  made  with  long  bind- weeds, 
they  are  caught  by  the  feet,  near  the  plan¬ 
tations  of  sugar  canes  to  which  they  are 
very  partial.  Easily  tamed  by  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  they  are  successfully  used  for  car¬ 
rying  almost  everything.  They  are  so 
docile,  that  the  English  Government  keeps 
a  herd  of  about  thirty  of  them,  which  are 
called,  “  The  Elephant’s  Government 
Company.”  They  are  used  to  carry  to 
Colombo,  from  the  interior,  the  huge 
pieces  of  timber  required  for  the  navy  or 
for  military  uses.  In  the  morning,  the 
elephant-driver  summons  these  new  kind 
of  regulars  from  their  quarters,  and  drives 
them  to  the  clearings  in  the  forest  where 
the  trees  are  felled ;  there,  they  are  singly 
harnessed  to  some  giant  piece  of  timber, 
and  alone,  without  a  driver,  solemnly  and 
slowly,  they  drag  their  burdens  to  Colom¬ 
bo  with  never  an  idea  of  mischief  by  the 
way,  and  then  return  again,  alone,  for  a 
new  load.  1  question  whether  1  am  not 
indebted  to  the  intelligence  of  this  animal, 
for  getting  us  out  of  a  singular  difficulty 
some  friends  and  myself  met  with,  near 
Kandy.  Four  or  five  of  us,  on  horseback, 
were  going  towards  this  place  on  a  fast 
trot,  when,  about  a  mile  in  front  of  us,  we 
discovered  an  elephant  coming  towards 
us,  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  When  they 
saw  him,  our  little  horses  stopped  short, 
and  not  only  refused  to  go  on,  but  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  beat  a  retreat  which  took  us 
nearly  out  of  sight  of  the  animal.  Three 
times  we  made  the  attempt,  and  each 
time  they  ran  away  ;  it  was  a  caprice 
which  we  were  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
for  the  horses  of  Ceylon  get  along  very 
well  with  the  tamed  elephants.  At  first 
it  was  amusing,  but  becoming  impatient, 
we  dismounted,  and  taking  our  horses  by 
the  bridles  we  tried  to  force  a  passage. 
It  was  quite  in  vain  ;  our  horses  reared 
and  pranced  and  were  covered  with  sweat, 
but  they  would  not  go  on.  At  this  point, 
one  of  our  number  fortunately  hit  upon 
the  following  expedient :  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  elephant  who  had  himself  stop¬ 
ped  when  he  saw  us,  he  pointed  out  to 
him  and  coaxed  hihi  in  various  ways  to¬ 
wards  a  ^roup  of  cinnamon  trees  on  one 
side  of  the  road.  The  great  creature, 
balancing  himself  on  two  feet  for  a  minute, 
— as  if  undecided  what  to  do, — at  last,  as 
if  he  understood  that  he  frightened  our 
horses,  plunged  into  the  woods,  but  not 
without  stopping  every  few  steps  to  look 


at  us,  and  wait  for  more  instructions. 
We  then  went  on.  Once  out  of  the 
woods,  we  stopped  to  see  if  the  elephant 
would  come  back  to  the  road  ;  this  he  did, 
probably  wondering  to  himself  hoi^  in  the 
world  so  gentle  a  creature  as  he  was, 
could  frighten  anybody. 

The  first  conqilerors  of  Ceylon  were 
Portuguese  ;  the  Dutch  took  it  from  them ; 
the  Fmglish  in  turn,  becoming  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  the  Dutch,  drove  them  out  and 
have  held  it  ever  since.  This  is  about 
the  history  of  all  the  colonies.  If  at 
Point  de  Galle  there  are  but  few  vestiges 
of  the  rule  of  the  Dutch,  at  Colombo,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  monument  recalls 
to  mind  the  great  deeds  of  the  Albuquer- 
ques  and  the  two  Castro#.  A  good  many 
of  their  descendants  are  still  there,  but 
they  are  fast  disappearing  among  the  En¬ 
glish,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Persiahs  who 
have  settled  upon  the  island  ;  only  their 
adhesion  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  a 
proverbial  bad  faith,  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest.  There  are  but  few  races 
which  have  so  rapidly  decayed  as  the 
Portuguese.  At  Ceylon,  Goa,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  and  Macao,  the  Portuguese,  by 
intermarrying  with  the  Asiatic  women, 
have  degenerated  physically  and  morally. 
They  have  nearly  all  become  feeble  and 
of  small  stature  ;  their  original  peculiari¬ 
ties  have  entirely  disappeared, — lost  in 
those  of  the  inferior  races  with  whom 
thfey  have  shamelessly  intermingled. 
Crafty  and  dissolute,  carrying  prostitution 
to  its  last  limits,  it  is  impossible  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  them,  for  it  invariably  ends  in 
some  difficulty.  Their  ridiculous  vanity 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  Gascons  or 
Andalusians.  “  Present  arms  !  take  aim  ! 
scowl  well  at  the  enemy  I  fire  1  ”  is  one  of 
the  commands  of  the  militia  officers  at 
Goa.  Those  of  this  nationality  who  have 
not  mixed  with  the  Asiatics  or  Monguls 
are  decent  people.  At  Singa{)ore,  Macao, 
all  through  the  West  Indies,  there  are 
Portuguese  firms  which  take  a  high  stand 
commercially.  Captains  of  trading  ves¬ 
sels  from  Havre  and  Nantes,  who  had 
brought  to  Ceylon  Cardiff  and  Newcastle 
coals,  intending  to  return  with  cargoes  of 
the  rich  spices  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  their  relations  with  the 
Portuguese  business  firms  were  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character. 

At  Point  de  Galle,  a  few  miles  from  the 
landing,  is  a  modern  temple  of  the  Boud 
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dha  God  in  a  lovely  grove.  The  huge  took  on  board  at  Ceylon  are  scarcely 
idol  is  coarse,  fat,  and  gilded  all  over,  twenty  years  of  age.  They  are  going 
The  walls  of  the  Pagoda,  ending  in  a  round  the  world.  The  cause  of  their  con- 
cupola  above,  are  covered  with  dingy  tinual  disi)utes  with  the  English  is  always 
paintings  on  a  gold  back-ground,  which  the  same, — “  Is  John  Hull  greater  than  his 
represent  Heaven  and  Hell  inhabited  by  cousin  Jonathan,  ox  vice  versa.t  ”  This 
all  kinds  of  i)eople.  Kings,  who  the  incessant  scptabbling  among  them  is  quite 
inexorable  painter  has  put  in  the  most  as  bitter  as  it  was  when  the  United  States 
uncomfortable  places,  may  be  recognized  proclaimed  their  independence, 
by  the  crowns  on  their  heads ; — not  one  of  I  chummed  with  one  of  the  newly  ar- 
these  mortals  of  high  degree  who  is  not  rived  Americans,  and  noticed  that  he  was 
depicted  as  being  l^headed,  hung,  or  im-  continually  playing  with  a  microscopic 
paled.  Paradise,  occupied  entirely  by  revolver  which  he  carried  behind  him  in  a 
poor  people,  looked  to  me  like  a  disagree-  pocket  ad  hoc."  When  I  proposed  to 
able  place  where  the  righteous  abandoned  him  to  put  away  the  dangerous  plaything, 
themselves  to  the  joys  promised  by  Mo-  he  answered  me,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
hammed  to  the  elect.  A  redeeming  fea-  needed  it  to  kill  the  first  Englishman  who 
ture  of  Buddhisrti  is  (as  in  the  doctrine  of  should  insult  him.  My  young  Yankee 
Zoroaster)  a  belief  that  there  is  no  such  friend  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  has  been 
thing  as  eternal  punishment  for  sins  com-  travelling  about  for  two  years,  carrying  in 
mitted  while  on  earth,  and  I  cannot  refrain  his  pocket,  next  to  his  revolver  a  letter  of 
from  calling  especial  attention  to  this  con-  credit  for  30,000  francs,  addressed  to  all 
fidenceon  the  part  of  400  millions  of  our  the  principal  banking  houses  of  bothhemi- 
fellow-beings  in  the  boundless  clemency  spheres.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will  not 
of  the  gods  they  worship.  kill  anyone,  for  his  large  blue  eyes  are  full 

During  a  long  visit  at  the  temple,  we  of  gentleness,  and  he  blushes  like  a  young 
saw  but  one  Singhalese  woman  ;  she  was  girl.  He  has  already  visited  every  impor- 
decorating  the  huge  feet  of  the  god  with  tant  city, — London  very  little,  however, 
bananas,  mint,  and  fragrant  flowers.  I  for  he  has  assured  me  a  hundred  times, 
asked  her  if  she  could  tell  me  where  the  “  I  ran  too  great  a  risk  of  being  knocked 
priests  of  the  temple  were  ;  she  replied  down  for  chaffing  the  Englishmen.”  I 
smiling,  but  with  ill-feigned  ignorance,  compare,  in  my  mind,  this  beardless  young 
that  she  did  not  know.  T'hey  had  hidden  American, — left  entirely  to  himself,  with  a 
themselves  at  our  coming,  for  at  Ceylon,  considerable  sum  of  money  to  spend  as  he 
as  in  all  these  colonies,  the  English  are  likes,  speaking  all  the  modern  languages 
hated,  and  the  natives  avoid  coming  in  of  Europe,  and  going  back  to  his  family  in 
contact  with  them,  as  much  as  possible.  Philadelphia,  after  having  gone  round  the 
I  went  there  alone  one  day  to  see  the  god  world  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  VV'hat  a 
Bouddha,  and  came  upon  one  of  the  harvest  of  exj>eriences  and  adventures  he 
priests  unexpectedly.  I  thought,  at  first,  takes  back  with  him  !  It  is  true,  I  do  not 
that  he  was  praying  ;  but  on  going  nearer  consider  that  for  the  making  of  a  man,  it 
I  saw  that  he  was  undisturbedly  patching  is  necessary  to  have  gone  round  the  world, 
an  old  coat,  and  before  1  left  he  admitted  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  our  nilers 
that  being  a  tailor  as  well  as  a  j)riest,  he  had  seen  something  besides  the  asphalt  of 
followed  his  trade  of  sewing,  when  his  our  Parisian  boulevards,  they  might  have 
services  as  a  priest  didn’t  bring  him  in  more  common  sense,  and  a  better  knowl- 
enough  money.  edge  of  men.  In  our  halls  of  legislation, 

We  cross  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  and  pass  instead  of  deputies  screaming  at  each 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  board  other  over  iietty  local  matters,  or  having 
the  “  Achilles," — one  of  the  most  highly  to  discuss  only  the  manoetivres  of  some 
furnished  and  elegant  ships  of  the  com-  scheming  minister,  we  might  have  for 
pany.  Since  leaving  Southampton,  the  representatives  men  of  those  broad  views 
passengers  have  varied  very  much  in  which  a  larger  social  horizon  would  give, 
nationality  ;  we  have  on  board,  Americans,  Ui)on  them  might  then  fittingly  devolve 
English  from  Australia,  Portuguese,  Par-  the  task  of  unravelling  the  great  problems 
sees,  natives  of  all  colors,  Bengalese,  arid  for  the  solution  of  which  humanity  waits 
Malabars.  Some  of  the  Americans  we  and  longs. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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English  Paper. 

THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW. 

An  old  man  totters  on  the  road 
Bow’d  down  with  age  and  care ; 

His  locks  are  white  and  Hoat  about 
Like  snow-riakes  in  the  air — 

The  clouds  are  gath’ring  darkly  round, 

The  night  seems  settling  fast, 

TTie  wind  sends  forth  a  moaning  sound, 
The  owlets  flutter  past. 

The  old  man  halts  along  the  road. 

He  sees  the  gathering  gloom — 

No  hope  has  he — no  power  to  stay 
His  fast-approaching  doom. 

He  sees  the  children  i)ass  him  by, 

And  sadly  turns  his  face  ; 

He  knows  too  well  that  he  must  die. 

The  New  Year  take  his  place. 

He  hears  the  children  clap  their  hands 
And  shout  aloud  for  glee. 

He  marks  them  hasten  on  their  way 
The  glad  New  Year  to  see. 

And  then  he  hears  the  midnight  chime 
Ring  out  his  fun’ral  knell ; 

His  life  fades  fast— he  rests  at  last. 

The  New  Year  breaks  the  spell. 

A  little  child  now  leads  the  way 
His  step  is  light  and  bold. 

His  hair  is  bright  and  floats  about 
Like  threads  of  burnish’d  gold. 

The  clouds  are  passing  swift  away, 

The  morn  seems  soft  and  clear; 

The  night  has  pass’d — the  sun’s  blight  ray 
Brings  in  the  glad  New  Year. 

Farewell  Old  Year!  your  work  is  done, 

A  new  one  fills  your  place  ; 

The  darkest  night  will  pass  away 
The  morning  dawn  apace  ! 

We  cannot  bring  the  dead  to  life. 

Nor  wasted  hours  recall ; 

But  in  the  coming  year  we  may. 

Perhaps,  atone  for  all. 


Temple  Par. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  “THE  NIOBE  OK  MONARCHY.” 


By  the  iron  hand  alone  has  France  been 
or  ever  can  be  ruled ;  exchange  the  iron 
hand  for  one  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  she 
plunges  and  rears  like  a  restive  horse  be¬ 
neath  a  timid  grasi) — and  crushes  it. 


Fickle  and  ungrateful  as  the  Athenians, 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  as  the  Romans,  the 
Paris  mob  respects  no  power  but  the  pow¬ 
er  that  can  destroy  it.  The  liberty  it 
thirsts  for  is  the  liberty  of  the  savage — the 
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liberty  to  kill  and  destroy.  It  ever  tram¬ 
ples  uiK)n  the  fallen,  and  licks  the  hand  of 
the  conqueror.  One  day  it  shouts  “  Fn'e 
la  Commune  !"  tugs  at  the  VendAnie  Col¬ 
umn,  and  fires  the  city.  The  next  day  its 
cry  is,  “  A  has  la  Commune  !  ”  and  “  Vive  ” 
anything  or  anybody  that  hap|)ens  to  be 
uppermost,  and  is  more  eager  than  the 
Versaillists  themselves  to  hunt  down  and 
butcher  the  Communists,  whom,  at  the 
slightest  sign  of  successful  reaction,  it 
would  hug  and  shout  for  as  lustily  as  ever. 
Freedom  to  it  is  like  alcohol  to  a  confirmed 
dninkard — a  moderate,  wholesome  quan¬ 
tity  serving  only  to  create  a  raging  thirst, 
and  plunge  it  into  excess  and  intoxication 
— and  in  its  delirium  it  rends  its  benefactor. 
Louis  XVI.,  the  most  gentle  and  humane 
of  kings,  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  all  the 
oppressions  of  his  predecessors.  Upon 
the  innocent  head  of  Marie  Antoinette  fell 
the  retribution  evoked  by  the  Montespans, 
the  Pompadours,  and  the  Du  liarrys. 

On  the  2d  day  of  November,  1755,  oc¬ 
curred  the  terrible  earthquake  that  engulf¬ 
ed  Lisbon,  and  thousands  of  human  beings. 
On  that  same  day  Marie  Antoinette  was 
born.  Evil  portents  began  with  her  birth 
and  followed  her  through  life. 

The  i6th  of  May,  1770,  is  a  f6te-day 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 
It  is  the  marriage-day  of  the  Dauphin  with 
the  daughter  of  Marie  Th^rfese  of  Austria. 
She  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  only  fifteen, 
yet  a  mistress  of  every  accomplishment ; 
a  proficient  in  French,  English,  Italian, 
Latin,  drawing,  music,  dancing.  From 
Strasburg  to  Compi^gne  her  progress  has 
been  marked  by  one  continuous  f6te  ;  her 
eyes  have  looked  upon  naught  but  smiling 
faces,  holiday  attire,  and  roadways  strewed 
with  flowers  ;  no  harsher  sounds  have  rung 
in  her  ears  than  the  i)eal  of  the  bells  or 
the  feu  de  Joie,  while  every  breeze  wafted 
shouts  of  welcome  and  words  of  devotion. 
At  Compiegne  she  has  been  met  by  Louis 
XV.  and  her  future  husband,  and  by  them 
conducted  amid  even  greater  rejoicings  to 
Versailles.  These  festivities  will  cost  over 
20,000,000  francs.  Happy  bride,  to  be 
the  object  of  so  much  homage  ;  happier 
bridegroom,  to  be  the  possessor  of  so  much 
loveliness  !  Surely  Fortune  has  emptied 
her  cornucopia  over  the  cradles  of  both  ! 
Where  is  the  seer  whose  eyes  can  pene¬ 
trate  the  depths  of  the  future  and  see  the 
shadowy  form  of  the  “Red  Mokanna” 
stalking  behind  her — the  glittering  axe 


hovering  above  her  neck,  and  foresee  the 
the  hour  when  the  poorest  outcast — whose 
bed  is  the  stones,  and  whose  meal  is  the 
crust  out  of  the  gutter — would  not  change 
places  with  the  beauteous  Queen  of 
France  ?  “  Call  no  one  happy  until  he 

has  passed  over  the  last  day  of  his  life,” 
said  the  old  Creek  philosopher.  What 
profound  wisdom  is  in  those  words  ! 

Magnificent  are  the  wedding  prepara¬ 
tions  at  Versailles ;  all  the  i)omp  and 
luxuiy'  of  the  Court  are  there.  The 
morning  has  been  fine  and  bright,  but, 
while  the  wedding  party  is  gathering,  dark 
threatening  clouds  begin  to  sail  across 
the  sky ;  the  growl  of  the  thunder  is 
heard,  and  the  large  drops  patter  iq)on 
the  leaves.  I  )arker  and  darker  grow  the 
heavens,  and  down  comes  the  storm  in 
all  its  fury.  Out  of  the  black  clouds  de¬ 
scend  sheets  of  water  ;  the  streets  of  V er- 
sailles,  of  Pans,  are  foaming  rivers.  The 
blackness  of  night,  broken  only  by  the 
blaze  of  the  lightning,  enshrouds  the  day ; 
the  thunder  crashes  and  rolls  and  echoes 
and  re-echoes,  drowning  the  voice  of  the 
priest,  blanching  the  cheeks  of  the  bride, 
and  striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  attend 
iqxjn  her.  But  the  storm  passes  away, 
and  the  sun  shines  brightly  again  when 
the  wedding  cortege  comes  forth.  At 
night  the  park  and  gardens  are  lit  up  by 
four  millions  of  lamps.  Looking  at  those 
myriads  of  lights  shining  and  twinkling 
and  clustering  among  the  dark  shadowy 
foliage,  one  might  fancy  that  the  heavens 
had  fallen,  and  that  all  the  stars  had 
lodged  among  the  trees  and  shrubs.  To 
add  to  the  illusion,  a  bouquet  of  three 
thousand  rockets  ascends,  filling  the  air 
with  a  gj>rgeous  shower  of  meteors. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  rejoicings  are 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  splendid  illumina¬ 
tion  and  pyrotechnic  display  in  Paris.  It 
is  doomed  to  be  a  black  memory  in  many 
a  household.  The  sight  is  magnificent, 
and  every  street  is  thronged  with  |)eople 
and  ablaze  with  light.  The  crowd  is  all 
gaiete  de  coeur,  as  only  a  French  crowd 
can  be.  But  all  of  an  instant  the  spell  is 
broken  by  cries,  not  of  joy,  but  of  anguish 
— of  screams,  not  of  laughter,  but  of  ter¬ 
ror.  The  Place  de  I>ouis  Quinze  is  seen 
to  be  enveloped  in  Haines.  A  grand 
piece  of  feu  (f  artifice  has  taken  fire  acci¬ 
dentally  and  ignited  its  fixtures.  The 
Place  is  crowded  with  carriages ;  the 
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horses  take  fright ;  madly  breaking  from 
control  they  plunge  among  the  crowd, 
trampling  down  the  people  at  every  step. 
The  human  mass  sways,  surges,  falls  back 
upon  itself,  and  is  seized  with  delirious 
panic.  Ciroans,  yells,  shrieks,  impreca¬ 
tions,  clash  and  mingle  with  the  laughter 
that  yet  reverberates  in  the  air.  There  is 
a  purposeless  rush — a  frantic  effort  to  get 
— no  one  knows, whither.  Some  houses 
are  being  rebuilt ;  the  foundations,  open 
and  encumbered  Wiih'' debris,  ga|>e  like 
huge  pits  ;  in  these  fall  men,  women,  and 
children,  until  they  are  filled  with  a  writh¬ 
ing  mass  of  human  sufferings,  and  over 
this  road  of  flesh  tramples  the  flying 
crowd,  breaking  arms,  legs,  and  crushing 
to  death.  Men  draw  their  swords  and 
pierce  their  way  through  the  swaying 
human  wall  that  encompasses  them ; 
others  hang  on  to  the  carriages  until  the 
occupants,  savage  with  “nature’s  first 
law,"  cut  them  down  or  slash  off  their 
clinging  hands  ;  some  cast  themselves  into 
the  Seine,  others  into  the  ditches  of  the 
'I'uilenes,  where  they  are  smothered  in  the 
ooze  and  slime.  Artificial  scaffoldings, 
erected  for  si>ectators,  give  way  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  their  crowds  and  their  beams  upon 
the  struggling  wretches  beneath,  cnishing 
them  like  egg-shells.  Robbers  pounce 
like  vultures  upon  the  helpless,  and  strip 
them  of  their  valuables ;  in  their  savage 
haste  chopping  off  fingers  to  secure  the 
rings,  tearing  the  earrings  through  the 
women’s  ears. 

The  illuminations  light  up  a  charnel- 
house,  and  serve  as  torches  for  those  who 
seek  and  bear  away  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  The  wails  of  wives,  husbands, 
fathers,  the  cries  of  children  and  the 
groans  of  the  sufferers,  penetrate  even  to 
the  nuptial  chamber.  All  tfiat  money 
and  sympathy  can  do  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  which  Marie  Antoinette  is 
the  innocent  cause  she  does  not  spare. 

'The  young  bride  and  bridegroom  go 
but  little  into  public  ;  the  corrupt  society 
of  the  Court  is  not  to  their  taste,  and  the 
Du  Barry  frowns  upon  them. 

Many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  La 
Dauphine’s  kindness  of  heart.  Here  are 
two.  One  day,  during  a  royal  hunt,  she 
came  suddenly  upon  a  iK>or  woman  sit¬ 
ting  beneath  a  tree,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  weeping  bitterly  for  her  husband, 
a  forester,  who  had  just  been  killed  by  a 
stag.  After  listening  to  her  story  with 


tears  in  her  eyes,  the  Princess  insisted 
upon  the  poor  creature  getting  into  the 
carriage,  that  she  might  drive  her  to  the 
King,  and  personally  intercede  for  her. 
The  end  of  the  adventure  was  a  liberal 
l)ension  for  the  widow  and  orphan,  pro¬ 
cured  upon  the  spot.  Hearing  that  an 
officer  of  a  discharged  regiment  was  in 
great  indigence,  she  commanded  to  be 
made  for  him  the  uniform  of  a  company 
in  active  service  ;  in  one  pocket  of  the 
coat  she  put  a  captain’s  commission,  in 
the  other  a  purse  containing  a  hundred 
louis ;  in  one  of  the  vest  pockets  a 
gold  snuff-box  and  in  the  other  a  gold 
watch. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  1774,  died  Louis 
XV.  When  it  was  announced  to  the 
Dauphin  that  he  was  king,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  exclaiming,  “Oh,  my  God, 
what  a  misfortune  for  me  !  ’’  Boiling  words, 
those.  But  fatally  true  ones.  Never 
was  man  more  unfitted  to  wield  a  sceptre 
— and,  above  all,  the  sceptre  of  France. 
As  a  private  gentleman,  mounted  upon 
his  hobby-horse,  lock-making,  he  would 
have  ambled  quietly  through  life,  and 
have  gone  down  into  his  grave  beloved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  But 
as  a  king  he  was  a  sad  failure.  His 
lack  of  energy  amounted  to  imbecility ; 
he  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  be 
either  a  tyrant  or  a  constitutional  monarch, 
but  was  ever  wavering  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  impetus  given 
by  the  last  adviser.  He  was  noble  only  in 
his  sufferings  ;  in  those  he  was  more  than 
noble — he  was  heroic.  “The  nobleness 
and  dignity  of  his  attitude  and  words  drew 
from  me  tears  of  rage,”  writes  Pere  Du¬ 
chesne  (Hebert),  in  describing  the  trial  of 
the  king. 

To  what  a  heritage  did  he  succeed ! 
A  bankrupt  exchequer ;  a  society  so  ef¬ 
fete  and  corrupt  that  we  must  search  back 
to  the  last  years  of  the  Roman  empire  to 
find  its  parallel ;  an  army  and  navy  de¬ 
moralized  by  defeat ;  a  peasantry  out  of 
which  all  humanity  had  been  trodden ; 
and  a  seething  mass  of  famine,  brutalism, 
and  crime  crouching  in  the  holes  and 
corners  of  the  great  cities,  hungering  for 
food  and  blood.  To  hold  the  reins  of 
such  a  government  more  than  a  Cromwell 
was  required.  Louis  was  less  than  a 
Stuart.  The  first  acts  of  his  reign  were 
to  remit  several  burdensome  taxes,  to 
repeal  some  old  oppressive  statutes,  and 
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to  banish  the  Du  Barry  and  other  vile 
women  from  the  Court. 

The  young  (jiieen  freely  forgives  all 
past  slights  and  injuries,  but  refuses  to  re¬ 
ceive  ladies  of  evil  fame.  To  all  arts  and 
artists  her  bounty  is  munificent ;  on  every 
side  resound  praises  of  her  beauty,  talent, 
and  generosity ;  a  little  later,  and  those 
very  tongues  will  be  loudest  in  her  exe¬ 
cration.  She  detests  the  tedious,  absurd 
ceremonials  introduced  into  the  Court  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  makes  bitter  enemies  by 
her  unconcealed  contempt  for  those  minu¬ 
tiae  of  eticpiette  which  are  the  dearest 
objects  in  life  to  the  butterflies  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  She  is  a  light-hearted  girl,  rebel¬ 
ling  against  all  restraint,  and  as  fond  of  a 
romp  as  though  she  were  the  daughter  of 
a  butcher  or  a  baker.  The  moments  he 
can  get  away  from  the  tedious  state  cere¬ 
monials,  off  she  runs  to  her  private  apart¬ 
ments  to  rid  herself  of  her  trappings, 
sometimes  rending  them  in  her  impatience 
to  be  rid  of  them.  Free  of  these  incum¬ 
brances,  she  cries  merrily,  “  Now  I  am  no 
longer  a  queen.”  Then  away  into  tlie 
gardens  for  a  scamper,  or,  i)erhaps,  a  don¬ 
key  race,  or  some  merry  game.  She 
goes  to  the  bal  dopira  incognito.  The 
king,  methodical  in  all  things,  always  re¬ 
tires  to  rest  at  one  hour ;  one  night,  im¬ 
patient  to  get  away,  she  put  the  hands  of 
the  clock  forward.  Another  night,  when 
going  to  the  opera,  attended  by  only  one 
lady,  the  carriage  breaks  down,  and  she 
finishes  the  ride  in  a  fi&cre.  The  model 
Parisians,  who  swallowed  without  a  gulp 
the  doings  of  Louis  XV.  and  his  ladies, 
are  highly  shocked  at  this  indecorous  be¬ 
havior,  and  circulate  the  most  licentious 
stories  against  her.  Then  came  the  scan¬ 
dal  of  the  diamond  necklace.  After  the 
most  minute  investigaltion,  every  respect¬ 
able  writer  of  the  present  century  .concurs 
in  exonerating  Marie  Antoinette  from  any 
participation  in  that  nefarious  business. 
The  intriguing  Countess  de  la  Motte,  aided 
by  her  husband,  an  imitator  of  handwrit¬ 
ings,  and  a  courtesan  bearing  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  resemblance  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
were  the  sole  concoctors  of  a  plot  of 
which  the  infamous  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
was  the  victim.  The  particulars  of  the 
affair  have  been  so  freijuently  repeated, 
ad  nauseam,  that  1  need  not  touch  upon 
them  here. 

On  the  2ist  of  January.  1781,  there  is 
a  great  rejoicing  throughout  France ;  an 


heir  has  been  born  to  the  crown.  On 
that  very  day,  eleven  years  afterwards, 
Louis  the  King  will  lay  his  head  uixm  the 
block. 

As  we  draw  the  curtain  upon  the  gay, 
yet  strange  picture  of  her  last  hajipy  days, 
we  ask  ourselves  wonderingly — “  Is  this 
the  calm,  undaunted  woman  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  herqine  of  the  Temple,  the 
sad,  noble-looking  crei^ture  whom  artists 
have  graven  upon  our  memories  ?  Al¬ 
though  scarcely  becoming  a  queen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  preconceived  notions,  all 
this  was  nothing  more  than  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  youth — the  foolhardiness  of  virtue 
— for  the  most  virtuous  of  women,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  thinking  no  harm,  think 
least  of  their  reputations.  Not  all  the 
malignant  scnitiny  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  could  bring  against  her  one 
proof  of  infidelity  to  her  husband  which 
can  be  received  by  an  impartial  posterity ; 
only  calumnies  of  which  the  very  filthiness 
and  hideousness  condemn  them.  The 
Prince  de  Ligne,  who  was  admitted  into 
her  most  intimate  society,  thus  writes  of 
her  : — “  Her  pretended  gallantries  were 
never  more  than  a  deep  feeling  of  friend¬ 
ship  for  one  or  two  jiersons,  and  a  wo¬ 
man’s  coquetry.  Kven  when  youth  and 
inexperience,  perhajis,  made  her  manners 
too  free  with  those  about  her,  there  was 
not  one  who  dared  presume  iqion  it.  She 
was  undoubtedly  a  queen,  and  we  adored 
without  dreaming  of  love.” 

She  was  extravagant  and  lavish  in  her 
expenditure.  She  is  said  to  have  be¬ 
stowed  large  sums  ujKm  the  Duchess  de 
Polignac  and  other  favorites.  'I'hese 
were  but  the  errors  of  a  generous  heart — 
grave  errors,  if  we  consider  the  exhausted 
exchequer ;  l)Ut  how  often  do  people 
reared  in  Tuxury  think  of  that  t  But  much 
of  her  money  was  better  bestowed.  In 
the  bitter  winter  of  1788  she  personally 
visited  the  most  miserable  quarters  of 
Paris  and  distributed  large  alms  ;  besides 
which  she  placed  500  louis  in  the  hands 
of  the  lieutenant  of  police  for  further 
charity. 

But,  spite  of  these  bounties,  she  was 
the  object  of  the  most  malicious  scandals. 
She  was  accu.sed  of  sending  away  large 
sums  to  Austria  and  of  plotting  against 
the  interests  of  France.  Every  unpopu¬ 
lar  act  of  the  King  or  of  the  Ministry  was 
imputed  to  her  influence ;  even  the  jx)v- 
erty  and  starvation  of  the  country  were 
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laid  to  her  account.  It  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  cause  of  this  widespread  and 
undeserved  unpopularity,  unless  it  arose 
from  the  growing  disaffection  to  ail  royal¬ 
ty,  and  from  a  national  dislike  to  Austria, 
so  strongly  testified  in  the  epithet  of 
r  AutrichUnne,"  which  was  ever  in  the 
mouths  of  the  mob. 

The  expenditure  caused  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  expedition  completed  the  exhaustion 
of  the  exchequer.  In  aiding  the  democ¬ 
racy  of  America,  Louis  became  the  prop¬ 
agandist  of  those  doctrines  which  were 
destined  to  sweep  away  his  throne.  The 
machinery  of  government  having  utterly 
broken  down,  it  became  necessary  to  sum¬ 
mon  the  States-deneral.  Had  the  king 
at  this  time  yielded  wisely,  but  firmly,  to 
]X)pular  demands,  the  revolution  might 
have  been  averted ;  at  least  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  saved  bis  own  life  and  that  of 
his  queen.  He  gave  to  the  Assenjbly  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;  assented  to  no 
impost  being  levied  without  their  consent, 
to  the  j)ublication  yearly  of  the  revenue 
and  exi)enses,  to  the  abolition  of  main¬ 
mort,  etc.  All  this  was  but  just  and  equi¬ 
table,  but  here  he  should  have  put  down 
his  foot,  and  yielded  not  one  inch  further. 
Hut  the  eager  deputies,  filled  with  the  new 
ideas,  took  advantage  of  his  weakness 
and  indecision  to  daily  and  hourly  in- 
crease  their  demands,  until,  there  being 
nothing  left  to  ask  for,  they  craved  to 
sweep  him  away  with  the  old  statutes  and 
tyranny. 

The  Queen  counselled  an  energetic  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  excessive  encroachment  of 
the  Assembly.  At  the  approach  of  dan¬ 
ger,  every  atom  of  weakness  and  frivolity 
vanished  from  her  character ;  no  more 
mascjuerades,  no  more  games  at  romj),  no 
more  coquetry,  but  every  inch  a  queen — 
fearless  in  the  defence  of  her  prerogative 
— dauntless  to  the  menaces  of  enemies, 
patient  to  endure,  a  true,  devoted  wife,  a 
passionately  loving  mother — in  a  word,  a 
true  uioman  !  Each  day  her  trials  grew 
more  bitter,  and  each  day  her  nature  grew 
more  noble.  Each  day  some  beloved 
friend  swelled  the  tide  of  emigration  now 
constantly  flowing  from  the  shores  of 
France,  until  she  stood  alone  with  husband 
and  children.  In  vain,  both  now  and 
hereafter,  did  her  brother  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  family  press  upon  her  to  quit 
France  and  seek  a  shelter  in  Austria. 
Her  answer  was  ever  the  same  : — ‘‘  My 
New  Series. — Vol.  XV.,  No.  i. 


duty  keeps  me  here  at  my  husband’s  side 
to  share  his  danger  ;  I  will  never  quit  him 
with  life.” 

Here  is  Madame  Vigfie  I.ebnm’s  por¬ 
trait  of  her  personal  appearance  al^ut 
this  period: — “Tall,  admirably  propor¬ 
tioned,  fully  developed  but  not  stout,  su¬ 
perb  arms,  hands  and  feet  small  and  per¬ 
fectly  formed.  She  had  the  finest  carriage 
of  any  woman  in  France,  carrying  her  head 
with  a  majesty  that  instantly  marked  the 
sovereign  even  in  the  midst  of  her  court, 
yet  without  that  majesty  in  any  way  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  sweetness  and  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  her  aspect.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  an  idea  of  so  much  sweetness  and 
nobleness  combined.  Her  features  were 
not  regular.  She  inherited  from  her  fam¬ 
ily  the  lon^,  oval,  narrow  countenance 
peculiar  to  it.  Her  blue  eyes  were  not 
large,  but  they  were  soft  and  brilliant ; 
nose  good,  well  chiselled  ;  her  mouth  not 
too  large,  although  her  lips  were  rather  full. 
But  the  great  beauty  of  her  face  was  her  I 
complexion.  I  have  never  seen  any  like 
it,  any,  so  exquisitely  transparent.  The 
last  time  I  went  to  Fontainebleau  I  saw 
her  in  full  costume,  covered  with  dia¬ 
monds,’  and  as  the  sun  shone  uix)n  her 
she  looked  truly  dazzling.  Her  head, 
supiwrted  by  her  lovely  swan-like  neck, 
gave  her  in  walking  so  majestic  and  im¬ 
posing  an  air  that  she  looked  like  a  god¬ 
dess  in  the  midst  of  her  nymphs.” 

A  banquet  was  given  at  Versailles  to  a 
regiment  which  had  just  arrived  from  Flan¬ 
ders.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing  the  Queen,  with  the  tiauphin  in  her 
arms,  and  accompanied  by  the  King,  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  It  was  the  signal  for  an 
enthusiastic  but  imprudent  demonstration. 
The  toast  of  the  “  Nation  ”  was  refused 
amidst  deafening  shouts  of  “  Vive  la 
Reine  !  ”  'I’he  red  cap  and  tricolor  were 
trampled  under  foot,  and  hundreds  of 
voices  chorused  the  loyal  song  : — “  O 
Richard,  O  man  roi !  funivers  faban- 
donne." 

Alas,  poor  Queen,  it  is  your  la.st  tri- 
umi)h  !  Never  again  will  your  heart  beat 
with  the  consciousness  of  power  and  de¬ 
votion. 

At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  October,  an  attendant  besmeared 
with  blood,  rushes  into  the  Queen’s  cham¬ 
ber  entreating  her  to  fly — the  mob’  are 
close  at  hand,  clamoring  for  her  death. 
She  has  only  time  to  throw  on  a  dressing- 
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gown  and  fly  by  another  door,  when,  with 
yells  and  curses,  the  ruffians  trample  upon 
her  attendant  and  rush  into  the  chamber. 
Foaming  with  rage  at  the  escape  of  their 
prey,  they  slash  and  cut  the  bed  to  atoms 
with  their  swords  and  knives  as  they  would 
have  done  her  body.  With  clubs  and 
hammers  they  dash  out  the  brains  of  the 
guards  who  attempt  to  stay  their  progress. 
Suddenly  the  galloping  of  horse  is  heard 
without ;  it  is  Lafayette  just  arrived  from 
Paris  with  a  body  of  troops.  In  a  few 
moments  the  murderers  are  driven  out  of 
the  palace;  but  they  are  not  dispersed, 
and,  gathering  in  the  grounds,  they  howl 
for  the  Queen  to  appear  before  them.  In 
the  hope  of  quelling  the  riot  by  gentle 
means,  the  whole  of  the  royal  family,  chil¬ 
dren  and  all,  appear  upon  the  balcony. 
But  their  cries  redouble  : — ”  The  Queen, 
the  Queen !  we  do  not  want  the  children !  ” 
they  shout.  Ready  to  immolate  herself 
to  save  those  who  are  dear  to  her,  by  a 
quick  movement  she  thrusts  back  the 
King  and  the  children  into  the  room,  and, 
calmly  contemptuous  of  death,  faces  alone 
the  infuriated  rabble,  presenting, '  as  it 
were,  her  head  to  the  blow.  For  an  in¬ 
stant  the  wild  beasts  are  awed  by  the  sub¬ 
lime  courage  of  a  Soul.  At  that  moment 
I.afayette  steps  out  ui>on  the  balcony  and 
respectfully  raises  her  hand  to  his  lips.  A 
shout  of  applause  rings  through  the  air. 
But  the  mob  insist  upon  the  return  of  the 
King  and  Queen  to  Paris.  So  I.afayette 
escorts  them,  and  the  assassins  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers  they  have  murdered, 
and,  sticking  tlrfcm  upon  pikes,  bear  the 
ghastly  emblems  of  fidelity  beside  the  car¬ 
riage  all  the  way,  sometimes  thrusting 
them  through  the  windows.  But  they 
cannot  shake  the  firmness  of  the  heroic 
Queen.  Through  the  whole  of  this  terri¬ 
ble  day,  until  eleven  at  night,  she  has  to 
endure  every  insult  that  a  foul-mouthed 
mob  can  devise ;  knives  are  brandished 
before  her  eyes,  execrations  and  obsceni¬ 
ties  are  shouted  in  her  ears ;  but  calm  and 
dignified,  with  not  one  quiver  of  weak¬ 
ness,  she  endures  all,  driving  the  hatred 
of  her  persecutors  beyond  all  bounds  by 
her  very  heroism. 

The  Assembly  would  not  countenance 
assassination,  so  they  sent  judges  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  deposition  upon  the  affair  of  the 
6th  of  October ;  but,  above  the  pettiness 
of  revenge,  she  answered’  to  all  their  que¬ 
ries,  ”  I  saw  all ;  I  knew’  all ;  and  I  have 


forgotten  all  I  ”  A  noble  reply — a  severe 
reproof.  F.ach  day  a  mob  came  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen  to  insult  and 
threaten  her.  When  one  of  the  ministers 
wished  to  close  the  doors  against  it,  she 
answered,  “  No  ;  we  have  still  the  courage 
to  listen  !  ”  She  had  not  only  the  courage 
to  endure,  but  the  sublimer  courage  to  re¬ 
turn  good  for  evil.  Even  during  this  time 
her  charity  flow’ed  freely  upon  the  very 
])eople  who  were  thirsting  for  her  blood. 
She  sent  money  to  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Cloud,  and  expended  40,000  francs  in  re¬ 
deeming  pledges  from  the  Mont  de  Pi6t6. 
Her  time  was  chiefly  occu4)ied  in  educat¬ 
ing  her  children ;  surrounded  by  spies, 
every  action  of  her  life,  every  word  that 
she  uttered,  was  bruited  abro^  and  twist¬ 
ed  and  tortured  into  treason  against  the 
people  :  the  reception  of  a  few  friends  was 
stigmatized  as  a  licentious  orgie.  Not 
even  her  bedchamber  was  sacred  from  in¬ 
trusion  ;  the  door  was  never  to  be  closed, 
and  sentinels  during  the  night  were  only 
separated  from  her  by  a  screen.  For  two 
years  she  lived  thus. 

Offers  of  succor  were  sent  to  the  King, 
and  she  urged  him  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army  and  cut  his  way  to  the 
German  frontiers,  where  the  emigres, 
backed  by  the  forces  of  Austria,  awaited 
him.  Vigorously  executed,  the  scheme 
must  have  succeeded.  But,  oppressed  by 
his  fatal  weakness  and  indecision,  dread¬ 
ing  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Charles  I., 
whose  fate  was  ever  before  his  eyes,  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  act.  At  last,  af¬ 
ter  long  importunity,  she  prevailed  upon 
him  to  try  the  chances  of  escape.  Then 
came  the  flight  and  the  arrest  at  Varennes. 
But  even  in  that  fatal  hour  decision  would 
have  saved  him.  De  Choiseul  and  De 
Gougelat  came  up  with  their  soldiers  ;  the 
Queen  urged  him  to  authorize  those  offi¬ 
cers  to  force  their  passage  to  the  frontier, 
but  he  persisted  in  relying  uixm  the  good 
feeling  of  the  people,  and  hesitated  until 
the  arrival  of  I^afayette’s  troops  snatched 
away  the  opportunity.  The  journey  back 
to  Paris  occupied  eight  days.  The  heat 
was  terrible,  the  dust  stifling.  Stived  up 
in  a  close  carriage  the  sufferings  of  her¬ 
self  and  children  were  indescribable : 
streaming  with  perspiration,  fouled  with 
dust,  parching  with  thirst,  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  admitted  by  the  windows  kept 
back  more  than  half  the  time  by  the  heads 
of  horrible  wretches  who  looked  in  to 
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mock  and  curse,  the  stench  of  whose  rot¬ 
ten  breaths  and  foetid  bodies  filled  the  car¬ 
riage  with  sickening  odors.  At  Pr^s  de 
Saint  M4nehould,  an  old  servant  who 
came  to  pay  his  homage  to  fallen  royalty 
was  slain  before  its  eyes,  his  body  cut  in 
pieces  and  carried  as  trophies  with  the  cor- 
tige. 

Wild  and  confused  grow  the  pictures 
now ;  like  the  phantasma  of  an  opium- 
eater’s  dream,  or  such  as  might  have 
flashed  across  the  brain  of  Orestes  as  he 
lay  sleeping  in  the  temple  with  the  Eu- 
menides  crouching  round  him — wild,  un¬ 
earthly-looking  figures  crowd  the  canvas  ; 
in  the  foreground  of  all,  the  tumbril  and 
the  guillotine. 

There  is  the  last  day  of  the  monarchy 
— the  fatal  loth  of  August.  There  is  the 
Queen,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  lis¬ 
tening  with  blanched  cheeks  to  the  terri¬ 
ble  clang  of  the  tocsin  until  it  mingles 
with  the  stir  of  the  gathering  multitude. 
A  terrible  night  of  tears  and  agony  ;  but 
with  the  rising  sun  comes  resolution — the 
King  must  be  roused  from  his  lethargy — 
a  defence  must  be  made.  Alas,  at  the 
last  moment,  Louis  resolves  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  Convention.  The  brave 
Swiss  guards  are  left  to  defend  the  Tuile- 
ries.  The  mob  gibe  at  the  sentinels,  and 
five,  one  after  another,  are  dragged  down 
by  boat-hooks  ;  but  they  endure  all  with¬ 
out  retaliation,  until  at  last  a  ruffian  dash¬ 
es  out  the  last  sentinel’s  brains — then  a 
shot  is  fired,  then  the  ferocious  mob  slays 
soldiers,  servants,  all  in  one  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  Their  cries  penetrate  to  the 
Hall  of  Convention.  There  the  royal  fam¬ 
ily  await  their  doom.  So  savage  and  fu¬ 
rious  are  the  mob,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  put  a  temporary  iron  screen 
— a  work  in  which  the  King  has  assisted 
with  his  own  hands — between  it  and  its 
victims.  The  heat  and  the  closeness  of 
the  atmosphere  are  almost  unendurable. 
Three  days  have  they  to  endure  these 
horrors,  sometimes  fourteen  hours  at  a 
a  stretch.  Then  the  deposition  of  the 
King  is  pronounced,  and  all  are  consigned 
as  prisoners  to  the  Temple.  , 

Deprived  of  everything  by  the  sack  of 
the  Tuileries,  they  are  indebted  for  their 
linen  to  the  English  embassy.  They  can¬ 
not  breathe  the  air  of  the  gloomy  untend¬ 
ed  gardens  without  encountering  insults  at 
every  step.  The  soldiers  sing  obscene 
songs,  and  bandy  brutal  jests,  of  which 


they  are  the  subject.  Rocher,  the  saddler, 
jostles  them  with  his  elbow,  and  puffs  to¬ 
bacco  smoke  in  the  faces  of  the  ladies. 
But  at  times  some  tender-hearted  soul  will 
cast  a  few  flowers  to  them  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  windows,  tometimes  a  glance  of 
pity,  sometimes  a  note  bearing  words  of 
encouragement  and  hope  of  succor.  Who 
has  not  contemplated  in  his  mind’s  eye 
the  picture  of  the  proud  Queen,  darning 
her  husband’s  dilapidated  clothes  while  he 
slept  ?  But  even  this  does  not  glut  the 
fiendish  vengeance  of  the  mob.  Ruffians 
stick  upon  a  pike  the  head  of  her  dearest 
friend,  the  Princess  Lamballe,  and  howl 
until  they  bring  her  to  the  window  to  look 
upon  the  hideous  spectacle.  Then  she  is 
separated  from  the  King,  and  she — before 
whose  beauty  the  proudest  in  Europe  have 
bowed — kneels  to  and  supplicates  her 
hlthy  gaolers  to  let  herself  and  husband 
meet  at  least  at  meals.  The  King  is  tried 
and  condemned.  For  the  last  time  upon 
earth  he  is  reunited  to  his  family.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  group ;  upon  his  right 
hand  is  the  Queen,  upon  his  left  his  sister ; 
their  arms  are  tightly  clasped  around  his 
neck,  their  heads  are  drooping  upon  his 
breast ;  kneeling  at  his  feet  the  Princess 
Royal,  her  face  buried  in  his  lap,  her  fair 
hair  streaming  over  him  like  a  garment ; 
the  Dauphin  is  upon  his  father’s  knee, 
clinging  to  his  neck.  For  half  an  hour  no 
word  is  spoken ;  only  caresses  and  tears, 
and  sobs  breaking  out  at  times  into  cries 
so  piercing  that  they  penetrate  through  the 
prison  walls,  and  startle  the  passers-by 
without 

The  picture  fades  away  in  a  mist  of 
tears,  and  a  yet  more  touching  one  suc¬ 
ceeds.  A  lovely  fair-haired  child  trying 
to  make  his  way  out  of  the  prison — seizing 
the  hands  of  the  guards,  embracing  their 
knees,  and  frantically  imploring  them  to 
let  him  pass,  that  he  may  go  and  speak  to 
the  people,  and  beg  them  not  to  kill  his 
father.  When  they  tell  him  that  all  is 
over,  the  little  hands  relax,  and  the  voice 
is  choked,  and  his  young  soul  faints  be¬ 
neath  his  awful  sorrow.  But  there  is  an¬ 
other  whose  grief  is  yet  more  awful — his 
mother  ;  who  clasps  him  to  her  bosom  and 
bathes  him  in  her  rushing  tears.  Then, 
repressing  his  own  sobs,  stifling  his  own 
tears,  he  tries  to  console  her  with  his 
caresses. 

When  the  first  distraction  has  passed 
away,  she  recalls  to  him  his  fathers  last 
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words  :  never  hereafter  to  seek  any  ven-  coming  in  the  passage,  and  creeping  up  to 


geance  upon  the  murderers,  and  to  always 
think  of  God.  “Whenever  I  call  upon 
the  good  God,  mamma,”  says  the  child, 
“  it  is  my  father  who  always  rises  before 
me.”  He  often  sings  to  his  mother  the 
touching  romance  of  “  Filial  Piety,”  com¬ 
posed  by  I^pitre,  one  of  the  overseers  of 
the  Temple,  ui)on  his  father’s  death,  and 
his  Aunt  Klizabeth  accompanies  him  uix>n 
the  clavecin. 

But  even  these  sad  pleasures  are  short¬ 
lived.  An  order  comes  that  the  boy  is  to 
be  taken  away  from  his  mother.  Then 
the  pride,  the  endurance,  that  have  lived 
through  three  years  of  never-ceasing 
cruelty  and  insult,  give  way  at  last.  He 
shall  not  ^o  ;  she  will  not  part  with  him  ; 
she  will  kill  him  rather.  They  try  to  take 
him  from  her  by  force,  but  her  arms  en¬ 
circle  him  like  bands  of  iron  ;  they  must 
take  her  life  first.  She  sobs,  implores, 
jirays,  threatens.  For  two  hours  this  pain¬ 
ful  scene  lasts.  She  can  resist  no  longer  ; 
but  her  last  words  are  to  exhort  him  to 
remember  his  duties  when  she  is  no  longer 
by  to  remind  him  of  them  :  to  be  wise, 
patient,  and  honest ;  to  ever  think  of  the 
dying  words  of  his  father,  who  looks  down 
from  heaven  and  blesses  him.  She  strains 
him  to  her  heart  for  the  last  time,  and 
then  he — is  gone. 

From  the  care  of  this  tender  mother  he 
was  consigned  to  that  of  the  cobbler 
Simon.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  sufferings  ?  His  long,  beautiful 
hair  was  cropped  close  to  his  head  ;  and 
this  child,  of  whose  early-developed  intel¬ 
lect  and  noble  qualities  so  many  affecting 
stories  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  was 
made  the  drudge  of  that  degraded  bnite. 
Every  cruelty  that  brutality  could  devise 
was  heaped  upon  him.  One  bitter  win¬ 
ter’s  night,  mindful  of  his  mother’s  words, 
he  had  crept  out  of  bed  to  pray  to  God 
to  take  him  away  to  his  father,  when 
Simon  surprised  him.  With  frightful  oaths 
he  dashed  a  pitcher  of  half-frozen  water 
over  the  kneeling  child,  and  then  flogged 
him  with  a  leathern  strap,  and  kicked  him 
with  his  sabots,  swearing  all  the  time  that 
if  he  ever  caught  him  praying  again  he 
would  kill  him.  These  floggings  and 
kickings  were  of  hourly  occurrence.  One 
day  a  ddetor,  who  was  attending  Simon’s 
wife  during  an  illness,  interposed  and 
saved  the  child  from  a  terrible  beating. 
'Fhe  next  day  little  Louis  waited  his 


him  with  a  look  of  s|>eechless  gratitude  in 
his  soft  blue  eyes,  placed  two  small  jiears 
in  his  ind.  The  noblest  records  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  history  has  blazoned  in  its 
most  glowing  colors  pale  before  the  self- 
denial  of  this  halfstarved  descendant  of 
Louis  le  (»rand.  To  torture,  to  starve,  to 
beat,  to  kick,  will  not  glut  the  cruelty  of 
the  bruta>  Simon  ;  l/ouis  Cai>et  must  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  ;  body 
and  soul  must  be  enervated.  'Fhere  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world 
so  hideous  as  the  frightful  iwllution  of 
this  child.  I  dare  not  glance  at  its  revolt¬ 
ing  details.  Under  its  influence  his 
strength  wasted  away,  and  the  beautiful 
face,  once  so  full  of  soul  and  intellect, 
shrank  and  withered  ;  its  light  died  out, 
and  it  fell  into  leaden  idiocy. 

One  more  picture,  and  this  the  last. 
A  dungeon,  into  which  no  ray  of  heaven’s 
light  can  penetrate  ;  an  atmosphere  so 
poisonous  that  the  light  of  a  candle  will 
scarcely  live  in  it.  On  a  heap  of  rotten 
straw  lies  a  mass  of  huddled  rags.  As 
the  feeble  rays  of  the  candle  fall  uj>on  it, 
it  rises ;  it  is  a  living  being,  but  so  horrible, 
so  loathsome,  that  all  shrink  back  with  sick¬ 
ening  repulsion.  'Fhe  back  is  bent  into 
the  form  of  an  arch  ;  the  cheeks  are  hol¬ 
low,  and  of  a  greenish  pallor;  the  eyes 
sunken  and  lustreless  as  lead ;  the  head  and 
neck  a  mass  of  sores ;  the  limbs  and  arms 
those  of  a  skeleton ;  the  wrists  and  knees 
swollen  with  tumors ;  nails  of  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  length,  and  crooked  like  those  of  a 
wild  beast ;  in  every  crease  and  crevice  of 
the  body  a  creeping  ridge  of  vermin,  feed¬ 
ing  on  and  devouring  it. 

It  was  thus  that  he  was  found  by  the 
deputies  of  “  the  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
man  ”  in  1 795.  They  removed  him  from 
the  prison,  but  he  died  soon  afterwards. 

A  little  time  after  the  separation  from 
her  child,  Marie  Antoinette  was  consigned 
to  a  dungeon  of  the  Conciergerie.  The 
kind  Richard,  the  concierge,  and  his  wife, 
who  alleviated  her  sufferings  by  many  acts 
of  kindness,  were  placed  under  arrest. 
Another  jailer,  who  dared  to  solicit  for 
her  the  loan  of  a  cotton  blanket,  was 
threatened  with  the  guillotine.  To  the 
outrage  of  all  decency,  two  gendarmes 
were  stationed  in  her  cell  night  and  day. 
Her  gown  and  stockings  rotted  and  fell 
to  pieces  with  the  damp. 

But  the  end  of  all  was  at  hand — her 
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trial  and  death.  No  one  could  be  found  else.  At  length  Hubert  accuses  her  of 


bold  enough  to  defend  her,  and  the  tri¬ 
bunal  was  obliged  itself  to  a|)|K>int  counsel. 
It  was  on  a  dull  October  morning  that 
she  was  conducted  from  the  Conciergerie 
through  the  dark  winding  passages  of  the 
ancient  monastery  in  which  the  trials  were 
held.  I'he  Hall  of  Convention  is  a  large, 
gloomy  apartment,  with  sparse  and  narrow 
wimlows,  through  the  dusty  panes  of  which 
the  dull  yellow  light  without  creeps  slug¬ 
gishly.  A  few  dimly-lit  lanterns  are  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there,  but  the  atmosphere 
is  heavy  and  foggy,  and  half  the  hall  is 
indistinct  and  full  of  shadows.  On  the 
lower  benches  sit  the  butchers  with  their 
blood-stained  apron.s  and  long  sharp 
knives  gleaming  in  their  belts.  Above 
them  sit  the  truoUuses — terrible  as  the 
Parcae — weaving  the  weft  of  fate  ;  some 
have  cards  in  their  hands,  ui>on  which,  by 
the  prick  of  a  pin,  they  count  the  votes 
for  an<l  against  as  they  are  declared  from 
the  Tribune.  Everywhere  are  scattered 
scowling  faces  eager  for  the  blood  of  the 
unhappy  woman.  From  without  come 
the  murmurs  of  the  savage  crowd,  threat¬ 
ening  death  to  those  deputies  who  dare  to 
vote  against  the  condemnation  of  “  FAutri- 
thienne  ;  ”  and  as  the  doors  open  and  shut, 
their  stir  and  fierce  cries  surge  heavily  in¬ 
to  the  court.  I'he  trial  lasts  three  days. 
On  the  last  day  the  proceedings  begin  at 
noon  and  last  until  four  the  next  morning. 
All  those  hours  the  Queen  of  France 
stands  in  the  hot,  polluted  atmosphere, 
without  aught  passing  her  lips.  Burning 
with  thirst,  she  begs  for  a  drink  of  water  : 
no  one  dares  to  stir,  lest  he  should  be 
marked  as  a  Faint  and  exhaust 

ed,  she  asks  a  second  time,  and  then  an 
officer  of  gendarmes,  in  whose  heart  a 
spark  of  humanity  yet  lingers,  puts  a  cup 
of  water  into  her  eager,  trembling  hands. 
A  howl  of  disapprobation  follows  the  act. 
He  will  be  dismissed,  but  history  will 
immortalize  him.  The  indictments  against 
her  are  numerous,  some  absurd  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  one  charge  is  the  number  of  shoes 
she  has  worn  out !  The  money  she  has 
distributed  in  charity  is  charged  against 
her  as  bribes  to  buy  over  the  people.*  'I'o 
all,  her  answers  are  calm,  simple,  and  con- 

*  A  similar  accusation  was  brought  against  the 
king — the  only  one  that  V>roke  down  his  firmness. 
HLs  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  his  voice  quiverad 
with  emotion  at  this  vile  misrepresentation  of  acts 
of  pure  charity. 


having  corrupted  her  own  child.  At  that 
horrible  .charge  a  shudder  runs  through 
the  court  She  is  silent,  but  the  muscles 
of  her  face  quiver.  The  question  is 
pressed,  and  then,  with  a  heaving  breast, 
she  turns  upon  her  accuser  with  sublime 
indignation,  crying,  “  If  I  have  not  an¬ 
swered,  it  is  because  nature  itself  revolts 
against  such  an  ^cusation  brought  against 
a  mother.  I  appeal  to  all  mothers  who 
are  here — is  it  (tossible  ?  ”  A  murmur 
runs  through  the  court — even  the  furies  of 
the  guillotine  are  softened  by  that  pathetic 
appeal.*  Calmly  she  listens  to  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  an<l  leaves  the  court  with¬ 
out  a  murmur.  It  strikes  four  as  she  is 
conducted  back  to  her  ceil.  A  few  hours 
more,  and  the  tumbril  takes  her  to  the 
I’lace  de  la  Revolution.  There,  facing 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  guillotine 
raises  its  grisly  head  ;  and  there,  facing 
that  palace,  whither  she  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  king  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  a  nation,  surrounded  by  adoring  nobles 
who  would  have  risked  their  lives  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  to  win  a  smile  from  her  lips, 
consort  to  the  heir  of  the  most  splendid 
throne  in  Christendom,  young,  dazziingly 
beautiful,  splendid  in  jewels,  buoyant  with 
happiness,  knowing  sorrow  only  as  a 
name,  a  prematurely  aged  woman  with 
white  hair,  a  pallid  worn  face  furrowed  by 
tears,  attired  in  filthy  tatters,  lays  her 
weary  head  beneath  the  knife  amidst  the 
obscene  songs,  the  execrations  of  the  vil¬ 
est  of  the  human  race :  and  the  body  of 
her  who  for  thirty-five  years  had  reposed 
upon  velvet  and  satin  is  thrown  into  a  ditch 
and  there  consumed  with  quicklime. 

The  character  of  Marie  Antoinette  was 
extraordinarily  contradictory,  even  for  a 
woman.  It  presents  two  utterly  distinct 
phases.  For  thirty-three  years  she  was 
vain,  coquettish,  satirical,  passionate, 
haughty,  extravagant,  and  lavishly  gener¬ 
ous  ;  recklessly  gay,  ardently  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  hoydenishly  full  of  animal 
spirits.  During  the  four  last  years  of  her 
life,  a  heroine.  For  if  heroism  be  the 
power  of  endurance,  the  sublime  attribute 
of  the  soul  which  raises  it  above  the  ills  of 
life — if  it  be  the  fortitude  to  bear  tlje  very 

•  When,  some  months  afterwards,  Robespierre 
sent  H4bert  to  the  guillotine,  one  of  the  accusa¬ 
tions  he  brought  against  him  was,  that  by  injudi¬ 
cious  charges  he  h^  made  “  the  widow  Capet  ” 
interesting  I 
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extremity  of  cnielty  and  insult  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  dignity,  unsullied  by  impotent 
rage  or  vengeful  feelings,  then  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  was  the  most  heroic  of  women. 
The  faults  of  her  youth  were  the  exotic 
fruits  of  her  training  and  early  associa¬ 
tions  ;  the  virtues  of  her  last  days  were  the 
natural  fruits  of  her  soul.  She  was  coquet¬ 
tish,  because  she  was  beautiful  beyond 
her  sex.  Reared  in  the  .faith  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  she  clung  hard  to  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  counselled  her  weak-minded 
husband  to  many  irritating  and  injudicious 
acts.  Ignorant  of  the  value  of  money, 
she  expended  extravagantly,  when  econo¬ 
my  meant  national  salvation  ;  but  her 
purse  was  emptied  as  freely  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  people  as  to  enrich  her 
favorites  or  to  minister  to  her  own  pleas¬ 
ures.  A  heart  full  of  fire,  gayety,  and  ani¬ 
mal  spirits,  led  her  into  sad  indiscretions, 
but  no  guilt.  But  in  her  days  of  tribula¬ 
tion,  never  was  mother  more  tender,  more 
loving,  more  devoted ;  never  was  wife 
more  faithful  unto  death  ;  never  was  wo¬ 
man  more  sublimely  courageous ;  never 
was  Christian  more  long-suffering  and 
more  forgiving  of  injuries. 

The  death  of  Marie  .Antoinette  consum¬ 
mated  the  Revolution.  Has  that  awful 
w'ork  of  blood  affected  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race  for  good  or  evil  ?  To  France 
it  bequeathed  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  a 
military  despotism,  that  strewed  the  fields 
of  Euroj^e  with  a  million  corpses  ;  a  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  action  and  reaction, 
tending  ever  to  the  extremes  of  riot  or 
absolutism  ;  an  impatience  of  wholesome 
authority,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
which  culminated  in  the  disasters  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war — in  the  Commune, 
that  hideous  burlesque  of ’92,  which  has 
laid  Paris  in  ashes.  These  are  the  bless¬ 
ings  it  bequeathed  to  France. 

We  are  rei)eatedly  told  that  to  the 
French  Revolution  we  are  indebted  for 
the  advance  of  modem  thought  and  free¬ 
dom.  But  to  assert  this  is  to  confound 
cause  and  effect.  Modem  thought  and 
modem  theories  of  civil  and  religious  free¬ 
dom  were  fully  develoi)ed  in  the  pages  of 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Bailly, 
and  the  Encyclopaedists  years  before  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General.  The 
Revolution  was  but  an  effect  of  those  causes 
from  which  new  effects  are  daily  dei'elofi- 
ing.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  a  magazine  article,  to  argue  so  vast  a 


question  ;  I  can  only  assert,  and  leave  it 
to  the  reader’s  own  reflections  to  verify 
or  reject  my  jwsition. 

To  ignore  the  stimulus  given  to  modem 
progress  by  the  events  of  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century  would  be  absurd. 
But  the  stimulus  was  unhealthy,  evanes¬ 
cent — the  stimulus  of  a  debauch,  which 
was  succeeded  by  reaction  and  torpidity. 
It  did  not  emancipate  the  serfs  of  Russia 
or  soften  the  rigors  of  Siberia.  Austria 
and  Pnissia  did  not  cease  to  be  absolute 
monarchies ;  religious  freedom  did  not 
arise  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  Poland  re¬ 
mained  emshed  under  the  heels  of  her 
ojipressors.  What  of  England  ?  A  few 
riots,  and  a  fe^r  mob  orations,  which  sim¬ 
ply  produced  retrogression,  and  the  results 
are  told.  England  did  not  need,  nor  ever 
will  need,  any  fillip  from  French  repub¬ 
licanism  to  advance  her  progress.  For 
tradition,  she  has  her  own  revolutions  to 
fall  back  upon  ;  the  nation  that  can  boast 
of  Hampden  and  Cromwell  needs  no  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  foreigner.  Added  to 
which,  our  own  elastic,  self-developing 
institutions,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of 
our  ever-advancing  political  freedom. 

America,  not  France,  has  been  the  prop¬ 
agandist  of  democracy,  and  has  instituted 
the  only  successful  republic  of  ancient  or 
modem  times — a  republic  of  which  the 
foundations  have  been  cemented  by  no 
unrighteously  spilled  blood,  nor  under¬ 
mined  by  fantastic  social  theories  ;  a  re¬ 
public  founded  on  reason,  on  the  unalter¬ 
able  principles  of  humanity,  neither  twisted 
nor  forced  from  their  natural  channels  to 
harmonize  with  individual  ideas  ;  on  the 
purely  nomial  development  of  certain 
conditions  of  society  and  their  only  prac¬ 
tical  solution.  American  republicanism 
means  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race :  French  republicanism  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  Commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace 
are  the  weapons  of  the  one ;  fire  and 
sword  are  the  weajwns  of  the  other. 

It  is  blaspheming  heaven  to  suppose 
that  aught  of  good  could  arise  from  the 
hideous  holocaust  of  the  first  Revolution. 
From  the  hour  she  gave  herself  up  to  its 
bloody  frenzy,  France  has  been  accursed  ; 
the  restless  fever  of  a  demoniac  has 
coursed  through  her  veins,  howling,  rend¬ 
ing,  ravening,  for  she  knows  not  what. 
Never  calm  unless  an  iron  hand  is  upon 
her  throat — an  iron  heel  u|)on  her  borly. 
She  is  acting  over  again  the  history  of 
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Rome’s  last  days.  Her  society  is  utterly 
cornipt — her  soldiers  utterly  demoralized  ; 
the  CJerman  hordes  have  dictated  to  her 
the  terms  of  a  disgraceful  peace ;  her 
capital  is  a  wreck,  the  parricidal  work  of 
her  own  hands ;  and  her  people  are  feast¬ 
ing  and  revelling,  gay  and  sans  souci  as  it 
were,  amongst  the  ruins  of  her  glory. 


Faction  is  still  rife  in  her  counsels ;  over 
her  prostrate  body  Monarchists,  Bonapar- 
tists.  Republicans,  and  Reds,  snarl  and 
contend,  not  for  the  substance,  but  the 
form  of  government.  Possessed  by  his 
idea,  no  man  thinks  of  his  country :  let 
her  perish,  so  that  she  falls  enveloped  in 
the  winding-sheet  of  his  creed. 


St.  Paul'f, 
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Among  the  many  startling  suggestions 
recently  thrown  out  by  men  of  science, 
not  one,  perhaps,  has  seemed  more  amaz¬ 
ing  to  the  general  public  than  the  idea 
put  forward  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  in  the 
able  address  with  which  he  inaugurated 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
— that  life  on  the  earth  may  have  had  its 
origin  from  seeds  borne  to  our  planet  by 
meteors,  the  remnants  of  former  worlds. 
Coupling  this  startling  theory  with  the 
partly-admitted  view  that  the  tails  of  com¬ 
ets  and  comets  themselves  consist  of  me¬ 
teoric  flights,  he  presented  the  “hairy 
stars  ’’  which  men  so  long  viewed  with  ter¬ 
ror  in  a  somewhat  novel  light.  Regarded 
not  so  many  years  ago  as  probably  the 
vehicles  of  the  Almighty’s  wrath,  comets 
are  made  by  this  new  hy])othesis  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  parents  of  universal  life.  How 
would  Whiston,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  that  a  comet  in  old  times  effect- 
.ed  the  destruction  of  all  living  things 
(save  a  chosen  few)  with  water,  and  that 
a  comet  at  perhaps  no  very  distant  future 
would  destroy  the  whole  earth  with  fire, 
have  contemplated  a  theory  according  to 
which  the  seed-bearing  fragments  of  a 
comet’s  tail  peopled  the  earth  with  all  the 
living  things  which  at  present  exist  upon 
its  surface  ?  The  “  fear  of  change  ’’  with 
which  in  old  times  comets  i)eq)lexed  the 
nations  must  be  replaced,  it  would  seem, 
by  another  sort  of  fear.  We  need  not 
dread  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the 
world  through  cometic  agency,  though  the 
thought  of  a  vast  catastroi)he  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  consideration  that  we  see 
in  the  comet  but  the  fragments  of  another 
world.  But,  if  this  new  theory  should  be 
accepted,  we  have  reason  to  regard  with 
apprehension  the  too  close  approach  of 
one  of  these  visitants ;  because,  if  one 
comet  supplied  the  seeds  of  the  living 
things  now  existing  on  the  world,  another 


may  supply  myriads  of  seeds  of  undesira¬ 
ble  living  things  ;  and  mayhap  the  sequent 
struggle  for  life  may  not  result  in  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say, 
perhai)s,  that  I  am  not  troubled  by  such 
misgivings.  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself 
to  believe,  indeed,  that  the  eminent  pro¬ 
fessor  was  serious  in  urging  his  hypothesis 
of  seed-bearing  meteors.  Englishmen 
speak  sometimes  of  the  slowness  with 
which  a  Scotsman  apprehends  a  jest ;  but 
the  Scotsman  may  return  the  compliment 
— so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Southern  estimate 
of  Scottish  humor  is  concerned.  For  a 
true  Scot  makes  his  Jests  with  a  gravity 
and  aplomb  unequalled  among  Sassenach 
humorists.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  seed  bear¬ 
ing  meteorites  have  been  discussed  proved 
infinitely  amusing  to  the  gathering  of  the 
clans  in  Edinburgh.  Thomson  and  Tait, 
Andrews  and  (leikie,  Stewart  and  Lock- 
yer,  in  fine,  all  the  Scottish  men  of  science 
who  were  present  at  the  gathering,  may  be 
ready  to  retort  Sydney  Smith’s  gibe,  main¬ 
taining  henceforth  that  nothing  short  of  a 
surgical  operation  will  enable  an  English¬ 
man  to  appreciate  Scottish  humor. 

For  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  life  upon  our  globe 
leaves  the  real  question  of  the  origin  of 
life  where  it  was.  The  theory,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  resembles  that  undoubtedly  humor¬ 
ous  account  which  the  Hindoo  sages  gave 
of  the  manner  in  which  our  earth  is  sup¬ 
ported  ;  and  precisely  as  the  Hindoo  stu¬ 
dent  of  science  might  ask  how  the  tortoise 
who  supports  the  earth  is  himself  supixjit- 
ed,  so  may  we  ask  how  the  worlds  which, 
by  bursting,  supplied  space  with  seed¬ 
bearing  meteors,  were  themselves  peopled 
with  living  things.  This  circumstance  of 
itself  throws  an  air  of  doubt  over  the  new 
hypothesis,  as  a  seriously-intended  ac- 
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count  of  the  origin  of  life  on  our  earth. 
It  may  seem  sui>erfluous  to  add  that  in  a 
collision  by  which  a  world  was*  shivered 
into  fragments  the  seeds  of  life  would  have 
what  may  be  described  as  a  warm  time, 
since  the  collision  could  hardly  fail  to  va¬ 
porize  the  destroyed  world.  The  fiery 
heat  generated  by  the  collision,  followed 
by  a  voyage  during  myriads  of  millions  of 
ages  through  the  inconceivable  cold  of 
space,  smd,  lastly,  by  the  fierce  heat  which 
accompanies  the  fall  of  meteoric  masses 
upon  our  earth,  would  seem  so  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  the  germs  of  life,  that  Pouchet 
himself  might  accept  with  confidence  the 
belief  that  all  such  germs  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  before  reaching  this 
planet. 

But  while  the  theory  of  seed-bearing 
meteors  can  hatdly  be  regarded  as  a  com¬ 
plete  solution  of  the  perplexing  problem 
of  the  origin  of  life,  the  facts  to  which  the 
eminent  Scottish  professor  referred  while 
discussing  it  are  of  singular  interest  and 
im|x>rtance.  The  whole  history  of  recent 
scientific  research  into  the  subject  of  the 
relation  between  meteors  and  comets  is 
full  of  instruction.  To  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  that  history  will  be  in  great  part 
familiar,  because,  in  the  number  for  No¬ 
vember,  1869,  a  paper  by  the  present 
writer  appeared,  in  which  a  popular  ac¬ 
count  was  given  of  the  researches  of  Schi¬ 
aparelli,  Adams,  I.everrier,  and  those 
other  men  of  science  who  have  placed 
meteoric  astronomy  in  its  present  position. 
I  propose  here,  therefore,  to  take  for 
granted  many  of  the  conclusions  dealt  with 
in  my  former  paper.  This  will  enable  me 
to  discuss  with  greater  freedom,  as  regards 
space,  the  views  respecting  comets,  and 
more  especially  respecting  cometic  ap¬ 
pendages,  which  seem  to  be  suggested  by 
observed  phenomena,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  association  recently  recognized 
between  comets  and  meteors.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  as  yet  too  new  for  the  enunciation 
of  definite  theories,  and  far  less  can  we 
safely  dogmatize  respecting  it.  But  much 
has  been  established  which  will  well  bear 
careful  investigation,  and  I  believe  that 
the  conclusions  which  may  be  fairly  de¬ 
duced  from  observations  already  made  are 
much  more  important  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

TTie  phenomena  presented  by  comets 
have  long  perplexed  astronomers.  Setting 
aside  the  fact  that  the  head  of  a  comet 
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strictly  obeys  the  law  of  gravitation,  there 
is  scarcely  one  known  fact  respecting 
comets  which  astronomers  have  succeeded 
in  interpreting  to  their  satisfaction.  The 
facts  recently  ascertained,  striking  and 
important  though  they  undoubtedly  are, 
yet  not  only  fail  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  comets,  but  are  absolutely  more  per¬ 
plexing  than  any  which  had  before  come 
to  light.  The  present  position  of  cometic 
astromony  is,  in  fact,  this : — Many  facts 
are  known,  and  many  others  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  ;  but  these  facts  have  yet  to  be 
combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  a 
consistent  theory  respecting  comets. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  comets  which 
are  so  brilliant  as  to  attract  general  notice 
are  but  a  few  among  those  which  actually 
approach  the  earth.  The  telescope  de¬ 
tects  each  year  (with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion)  more  than  one  comet.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  indeed,  that  if  systematic  search  were 
diligently  made,  many  comets  would  be 
detected  yearly.*  Already,  however, 
nearly  seven  hundred  comets  have  been 
discovered,  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  been  the  reward  of  modern 
telescopic  research. 

Of  observed  comets,  only  the  more 
brilliant  are  adorned  with  tails  of  consid¬ 
erable  length.  But  nearly  all  comets 
show,  during  their  approach  towards  the 
sun,  a  certain  lengthening  of  their  figure, 
corresponding  to  the  change  which,  in  the 
case  of  larger  comets,  precedes  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  tail.  So  that  a  tail  may 
be  regarded  as  a  normal,  or  at  least  a 
natural,  appendage  of  comets — though 
special  conditions  may  be  requisite  for 
the  evolution  of  the  appendage.  This 
will  appear  the  more  probable  when  the 
fact  is  noted  that,  in  all  cases  where  a  tail 
is  formed,  this  tail  ap|)ears  as  an  extension 
of  the  part  of  the  head  known  as  the  coma 
or  hair — the  fainter  light  surrounding  the 
nucleus  of  the  comet — and  no  comet  has 
ever  appeared  without  showing  a  coma 
during  one  period  or  another  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Commonly,  the  coma  continues 
visible  as  long  as  the  comet  itself  can  be 
discerned,  though  there  have  been  in’- 
stances  in  which  the  comet  seems  to  have 
been  shorn  of  its  hair ;  and,  in  one  note¬ 
worthy  instance,  a  comet  of  considerable 


•  A  prise  has  been  offered  to  the  astronomer  or 
telescopist  who  shall  first  succeed  in  discovering 
eight  comets  within  the  year. 
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splendor  lost  in  a  few  days  both  its  tail 
and  hair. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  remarkable 
appearance  which  the  tails  of  comets  have 
presented,  the, great  variety  of  their  as¬ 
pect,  and  the  wonderful  changes  which 
have  been  noted  in  the  api>earance  of  one 
and  the  same  comet,  we  begin  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  astronomers  have  to  solve.  It 
will  be  instructive  to  discuss  some  of  these 
peculiarities  at  length,  because  they  seem 
to  opixjse  themselves  in  a  very  striking 
manner  to  theories  which  have  been 
somewhat  confidently  urged  of  late. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history  of 
our  subject,  the  fact  was  noted  that  the 
tails  of  comets  commonly  lie  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  the  place  of  the  sun. 
Appian,  indeed,  was  the  first  European 
astronomer  who  observed  this  peculiarity, 
but  M.  Biot  has  succeeded  in  proving 
that  the  discovery  had  been  made  long 
before  by  Chinese  astronomers. 

If  the  tail  of  a  comet  strictly  obeyed 
this  rule,  if  it  were  always  directed  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  from  the  sun’s  place, 
the  peculiarity  might  admit  perhaps  of  a 
tolerably  simple  explanation.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  in  general  the  case  ;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  comet’s  tail  has  extended  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  from  the  sun 
throughout  the  tail’s  whole  length.  The 
tail  of  an  approaching  comet  generally 
seems  to  bend  towards  the  track  along 
which  the  comet  has  recently  passed,  and 
the  effect,  when  the  tail  is  long,  is  to  give 
the  appendage  a  slight  curvature.  To 
cite  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  splendid 
comet  which  appeared  in  1858,  and  was 
known  as  Donati’s.  Soon  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  tail  a  slight  curvature 
could  be  recognized  in  the  appendage  ; 
and  this  curvature  became  gradually  more 
and  more  conspicuous,  until,  to  use  Sir 
John  Herschel’s  words,  the  tail  “assumed 
at  length  that  superb  aigrette-like  form, 
like  a  tall  plume  wafted  by  the  breeze, 
which  has  never  probably  formed  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  any  previous 
comet.” 

Here  is  a  peculiarity  which  at  once 
serves  to  dispose  of  the  theory  according 
to  which  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  beam  of  light  such  as  a  lantern 
throws  amid  darkness.  The  theory  seems 


so  naturally  suggested  by  the  general  fact 
that  a  comet’s  tail  tends  from  the  sun,  as 
to  lead  mhny  to  forget  that  the  so-called 
beam  of  light  thrown  by  a  lantern  is  in 
reality  due  to  the  illumination  of  material 
particles ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  comet 
we  can  neither  explain  why  particles  be¬ 
hind  the  comet  (with  regard  to  the  sun) 
should  be  more  brilliantly  illuminated  than 
others,  nor  how  the  particles  come  to  be 
there  at  all.  Despite  these  ancf  other 
difficulties,  the  “  negative  shadow”  theory, 
as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  again  and 
again  urged,  though  only  to  be  again  and 
again  refuted. 

Let  it  be  noted,  however,  before  other 
peculiarities  are  considered,  that  the  cur¬ 
vature  of  comets’  tails  is  no  argument 
against  the  ingenious  theory  by  which 
•Professor  Tyndall  has  endeavored  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  direction  from  the  sun.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  theory,  the  passage  of  light 
through  and  beyond  the  head  of  the  comet 
is  the  real  cause  to  which  the  ai)pearance 
of  the  tail  is  to  be  ascribed.  But  a  phy¬ 
sical  process.is  supposed  to  occur  as  the 
light  traverses  the  region  behind  the  com¬ 
et  ;  and  the  rate  at  which  this  process 
takes  place  need  not  necessarily  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  enormous  velocity  with  which 
light  travels.  So  that,  instead  of  the 
whole  tail  being  exactly  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  head  and  the  sun,  as  it  must  be 
(appreciably)  if  the  phenomenon  were  a 
mere  luminous  track,  the  end  of  the  tail 
(the  part  formed  earliest)  would  lie  in  the 
direction  of  a  solar  ray  through  the  place 
occupied  some  time  earlier  by  the  head. 
This,  in  fact,  corresponds  somewhat  close¬ 
ly  with  observed  appearances  ;  and  so  far 
Professor  Tyndall’s  theory  receives  un¬ 
doubted  support  from  recognized  facts. 

Indeed,  we  seem  almost  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  such  action  as  Tyn¬ 
dall  has  conceived  takes  place  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  comet’s  tail — that  either  light, 
or  electricity,  or  some  swiftly  travelling 
cause,  is  at  work — by  the  marvellous 
rapidity  with  which  in  some  instances  the 
tail  of  a  comet  has  seemingly  changed  its 
position.  The  comet  of  1680,  commonly 
known  as  Newton’s  comet,  affords  a  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  this.  I  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative  from  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
“  Familiar  Lectures,”  article  “  Comets,” 
noting  that  the  student  of  the  subject,  and 
especially  the  student  of  those  theories 
which  have  of  late  been  advanced  respect- 
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ing  comets,  would  do  well  to  study  that 
paper  carefully,  as  well  as  the  chapter  on 
“  Halley’s  Comet  ”  in  Herschel's  volume 
on  his  Cape  observations  : — “  The  comet 
passed  its  perihelion  (that  is,  the  i>oint  of 
its  course  nearest  to  the  sun)  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  and  when  nearest  to  the  sun  was 
only  one-sixth  of  the  sun’s  diameter  from 
his  surface” — travelling  at  the  rate  of 
1,200^300  miles  an  hour.  “  Ahw  observe 
one  thing,"  says  Herschel ;  “  the  distance 
from  the  sun’s  centre  was  about  one- 1  both 
part  of  our  distance  from  it.  All  the  heat 
w’e  enjoy  on  this  earth  comes  from  the 
sun.  Imagine  the  heat  we  should  have  to 
endure  if  the  sun  were  to  approach  us,  or 
we  the  sun,  to  one- 1  both  part  of  its  present 
distance.  It  would  not  be  merely  as  if 
ibo  suns  were  shining  on  us  all  at  once, 
but  I  bo  times  ibo,  according  to  a  rule 
which  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  con¬ 
versant  with  such  matters.  Now  that  is 
25,boo.  Only  imagine  a  glare  25, boo 
times  fiercer  than  that  of  an  ecjuatorial 
sunshine  at  noonday,  with  the  sun  vertical. 
And  again,  only  conceive  a  light  25,boo 
times  more  glaring  than  the  glare  of  such 
a  noonday  !  In  such  a  heat  there  is  no 
substance  we  know  of  which  would  not 
run  like  water, — boil, — and  be  converted 
into  smoke  or  vajx>r.  No  wonder  the 
comet  gave  evidence  df  violent  excite¬ 
ment,  coming  from  the  cold  region  out¬ 
side  the  planetary  system,  torpid  and  ice¬ 
bound.  Already,  when  arrived  even  in 
our  temperate  region,  it  began  to  show 
signs  of  internal  activity  ;  the  head  had 
begun  to  develop  and  the  tail  to  elongate 
till  the  comet  was  for  a  time  lost  sight  of 
No  human  eye  beheld  the  wondrous  spec¬ 
tacle  it  must  have  afforded  on  the  8th  De¬ 
cember.  Only  four  days  afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  seen  ;  and  its  tail,  whose  di¬ 
rection  was  reversed,  and  which,  observe, 
could  not  possibly  be  the  same  tail  it  had 
before — (for  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a 
stick  brandished  round,  or  a  Haming  sword, 
but  fresh  matter  continually  streaming 
forth) — its  tail,  I  say,  had  already  length¬ 
ened  to  an  extent  of  about  ninety  millions 
of  miles,  so  that  it  must  have  been  shot 
out  with  immense  force  in  a  direction  from 
the  sun,  a  force  far  greater  than  that  with 
which  the  sun  cuted  on  and  controlled  the 
head  of  the  comet  itself,  which,  as  the  read¬ 
er  will  have  observed,  took  from  November 
\o  to  December  8,  or  twenty -ei^ht  days,  to 
fall  to  the  sun  from  the  same  distance,  and 


that  with  all  the  velocity  it  had  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10  to  start  with." 

My  readers  will  doubtless  remember 
that  in  his  address  to  the  British  Associ¬ 
ation  Sir  W.  Thomson  referred  to  the 
above  passage,  with  the  express  object  of 
commending  the  simplicity  with  which  a 
theory  lately  suggested  by  Professor  Tail 
seems  to  explain  all  the  facts  referred  to 
by  Sir  John  Herschel.  According  to  this 
theory  the  tail  of  a  comet  consists  of  a 
multitude  of  meteors,  travelling  in  a  sort 
of  flat  flight,  like  sea-birds ;  and  the  seem¬ 
ingly  rapid  extension  of  a  comet’s  tail  is 
not  due  to  the  rapid  projection  of  matter 
in  the  direction  from  the  sun,  but  merely 
to  a  shifting  of  our  })osition  with  respect 
to  the  level  of  the  meteoric  flight.  Pre¬ 
cisely  as  a  flight  of  birds,  scarcely  visible 
when  its  level  is  slanted,  may  become 
visible  along  its  entire  length  when  the 
level  is  turned  edgewise  towards  the  ob¬ 
server,  so  a  change  of  the  earth’s  position, 
bringing  her  near  the  level  of  a  meteoric 
flight,  might  cause  the  whole  length  of  the 
flight  to  become  visible,  and  thus  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  nature  of  a  tail  might  seem 
to  grow  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
although  in  reality  it  had  existed  with  the 
same  degree  of  extension  before  it  became 
visible  to  us. 

This  theory — to  which,  says  Professor 
Thomson,  the  name  of  “  the  sea-bird 
analogy”  has  been  given — has  not  yet 
found  a  place  in  treatises  on  astronomy  ; 
and  with  all  deference  to  its  author,  I 
would  submit  that  astronomers  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  rejecting  it.  Its  sim))licity 
is  great,  no  doubt ;  but  its  adequacy  to 
account  for  cometic  phenomena  may  be 
more  than  questioned.  It  seems  barely 
equal  to  account  for  the  visibility  of  a 
comet’s  tail,  account  being  had  of  the 
enormous  number  of  metors  which  would 
be  required  that  the  reflected  light  might 
be  recognizable  even  when  the  flight  was 
seen  edgewise.  But  it  offers  no  expla¬ 
nation  whatever  of  the  direction  in  which 
comet’s  tails  are  commonly  seen — still 
less  of  the  generally  observed  curvature  of 
the  tail.  And  if  we  take  the  special  ac¬ 
count  from  which  Sir  W.  Thomsom  has 
drawn  reasons  for  favorably  commenting 
on  Tait’s  theory,  we  shall  certainly  find 
much  in  Sir  John  Herschel’s  narrative  to 
throw  doubt  on  the  “  sea-bird  ”  theory. 
For  the  tail  of  the  comet  (regarded  as  a 
real  entity)  swept  round  like  a  brandished 
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stick — so  that  either  continually  new 
flights  of  meteors-  were  seen  successively 
edgewise,  the  order  of  succession  being 
such  as  to  correspond  to  the  changing 
])osition  of  the  tail,  or  else  the  same  flight 
— remaining  throughout  so  placed  as  to  be 
seen  edgewise — swept  round  as  described. 
Now  the  latter  view  may  be  dismissed  at 
once.  It  is  the  essential  point  of  Her- 
schel’s  reasoning,  and  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strable  according  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
that  no  meteors  which  were  behind  the 
comet  before  its  approach  to  the  sun 
could  be  90,000,000  miles  in  front  of  the 
comet  only  four  days  after  that  approach 
— in  other  words,  no  meteors  fonning  the 
tail  in  the  first  position  could  have  reached 
a  position  undoubtedly  occupied  by  some 
meteors  (on  the  supposition  we  are  con¬ 
sidering)  four  days  afterwards.  As  for  the 
former  view,  according  to  which  the  tail 
after  the  comet’s  passage  by  the  sun  was 
formed  of  other  flights  of  meteors  than  had 
formed  the  tail  before  this  passage,  it  must 
be  rejected  on  account  simply  of  its  be¬ 
ing  utterly  incredible.  If  the  comet  had 
been  thus  girt  about  by  meteor  systems, 
the  sun  himself  would  have  been  darkened 
as  the  comet  swept  past.  And  even  if 
we  admitted  these  multiple  flights  in  this 
and  other  instances  (for  Newton’s  comet 
was  not  the  only  one  which  has  exhibited 
the  peculiarity),  it  still  remains  utterly  un¬ 
intelligible  why  the  flights  behind  the 
comet  should  be  visible  while  the  comet 
was  approaching,  and  those  in  front  of  the 
comet  while  the  comet  was  passing  away. 

The  actual  facts  res|>ecting  the  seeming 
motions  of  a  comet’s  tail  are,  indeed,  not 
always  adequately  realized  by  students  of 
astronomy.  We  so  often  hear  a  comet’s 
tail  described  as  a  vast  stream  of  light  ex¬ 
tending  behind  the  comet — like  the  wake 
behind  a  swiftly-sailing  ship — that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  that  in  reality  it  is  only  while 
a  comet  is  approaching  the  sun  that  the 
tail  even  approximates  to  this  rearward 
position.  So  soon  as  the  comet  has  com¬ 
menced  its  journey  away  from  the  sun,  the 
tail  is  carried  in  advance — more  and  more 
in  advance  as  the  comet  gets  farther  and 
farther  away — until  at  length  the  tail  lies 
nearly  on  the  track  which  the  comet  is 
about  to  follow.  At  this  time  the  comet’s 
head  is  moving  almost  as  if  it  were  about 
to  rush  into  the  body  of  the  tail. 

Kut  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  tail  of  a 
comet  at  no  time  agrees  in  position  with 


any  part  of  the  path  of  the  comet.  So 
that  if  we  accept  as  strictly  true  the  theory 
that  certain  meteor  systems — as  notably 
those  which  produce  the  August  and  No¬ 
vember  showers — follow  exactly  in  the 
path  of  certain  comets,  we  are  bound  to 
accept  the  conclusion  that  whatever  the 
connection  between  the  comet  and  meteor 
system  may  be,  the  meteor  system  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  comet’s  tail. 

We  are  thus  led  to  inquire  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  Avhich  attend  the  formation  of 
a  comet’s  tail.  We  have  seen  how  the  tail 
behaves,  and. how  its  motions  appear  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  force  of  some  sort 
exerted  repulsively  by  the  sun.  Let  us  in¬ 
quire  whether  the  telescopic  scnitiny  of 
the  comet’s  head  appears  to  confirm  this 
idea. 

No  comet  was  ever  studied  so  carefully 
with  high  telescopic  ])Owers  as  the  splen¬ 
did  comet  of  1858  already  referred  to. 
The  remarks  of  Sir  John  Herschel  on  the 
subject  of  the  drawings  executed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bond,*  of  America,  may  still  be 
quoted  without  a  word  of  change ;  the 
scries  of  engravings  in  which  the  comet  is 
represented  in  every  stage  of  its  progress 
still  “  leaves  far  behind — in  jx)int  of  ex¬ 
quisite  finish  and  beauty  of  delineation — 
everything  hitherto  done  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  astronomy.” 

Like  all  large  comets,  Donati’s,  when 
studied  with  powerful  telescopic  means, 
showed  a  capping  or  envelope  of  light 
around  the  bright  central  nucleus.  This 
envelope  was  separated  by  a  dark  interval 
from  the  nucleus ;  but  a  connection  could 
be  traced  between  the  two  in  the  form  of 
jets  of  light  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
different  parts  of  the  nucleus,  “giving 
rise,”  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  “  by  their 
more  or  less  oblique  presentation  to  the 
eye,  to  exceedingly  varied  appearances — 
sometimes  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  or 
the  radial  sticks  of  a  fan,  sometimes  blot¬ 
ted  by  patches  of  irregular  light,  and  some¬ 
times  interrupted  by  eriually  irregular  blots 
of  darkness.”  A  month  and  a  half  after 
the  first  apjjearance  of  the  tail,  the  nucleus 
was  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  no  less  than 
three  distinct  enyeloi)es,  each  of  the  two 

•  The  telescope  employed  by  Professor  Bond,  of 
America,  was  a  fine  refractor,  15  inches  in  aper¬ 
ture,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  celebrated  Poul- 
kowa  refractor,  and  to  the  fine  telescope  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Great  Equatorial  of  the 
Greenwich  Observatory. 
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outer  being  related  to  the  next  inner  en¬ 
velope  in  the  same  way  that  the  innermost 
was  related  to  the  nucleus  ;  that  is,  there 
was  a  dark  intervening  space  crossed  by 
radial  streaks  of  light.  Professor  Bond 
considered  that  these  “had  been  thrown 
off  in  intermittent  succession,  as  if  the 
forces  of  ejection  had  been  temporarily 
exhausted,  and  again  and  again  resumed 
a  phase  of  activity  ;  the  peculiar  action 
by  which  the  matter  of  the  envelopes  was 
ultimately  driven  into  the  tail,  taking  place, 
not  on  the  surface  of  the  nucleus,  but  at 
successively  higher  levels.”  ^  But  Sir  John 
Herschel,  from  whom  the  above  account 
of  Bond’s  ideas  has  been  taken,  consider¬ 
ed  rather  that  the  matter  forming  the  en- 
veloj>es  was,  as  it  were,  sifted  “  by  solar 
action — the  levitating  portion  of  it  being 
hurried  off,  the  gravitating  remaining  be¬ 
hind  in  the  form  of  a  transparent,  gaseous, 
non-reflective  medium.” 

Only  a  few  days  after  the  formation  of 
these  three  envelopes,  a  striking  change 
took  place  in  the  telescopic  aspect  of  the 
comet,  or  rather  in  the  asi>ect  which  it 
presented  when  seen,  even  with  the  naked 
eye,  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  A  new  tail 
made  its  appearance  beside  the  main  or 
primary  tail.  The  new  tail  was  perfectly 
straight,  and  very  narrow,  and,  unlike  the 
primary  tail,  was  directed  almost  exactly 
from  the  sun.  Soon  after  another  tail, 
similar  in  its  general  appearance,  but  some¬ 
what  fainter,  was  discerned.  This  tail  was 
seen  on  one  or  two  subsequent  nights ;  but 
only  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  were 
very  favorable.  “  These  api)earances  were 
presented,”  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  “  from 
the  28th  September  (1858)  to  the  nth 
October.  They  are  peculiarly  instructive, 
as  they  clearly  indicate  an  analysis  of  the 
cometic  matter  by  the  sun's  repulsive  action 
— the  matter  of  the  secondary  tails  being 
evidently  darted  off  with  incomparably 
greater  velocity  (indicating  an  incompara¬ 
bly  greater  intensity  of  repulsive  energy) 
than  that  which  went  to  form  the  primary 
one.”  Sir  John  Herschel  does  not  notice 
the  seeming  connection  between  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  new  tails  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  additional  envelopes.  The 
three  envelopes  were  first  seen  on  the  24th 
September,  and  they  remained  visible  un¬ 
til  the  loth  of  October.  The  new  tails 
were  first  noticed  on  the  28th  September, 
as  though  some  little  time  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  in  their  formation  from  the  matter 
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of  the  outer  envelopes,  and  they  continued 
visible  till  the  1 1  th  of  October,  or  one  day 
longer  than  the  envelopes,  as  though  some 
interval  were  required  for  their  dissipation. 
This  circumstance  seems  highly  significant, 
more  especially  when  it  is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  condition  of  the  head 
during  the  continuance  of  the  triple  envel¬ 
ope.  For  during  this  interval,  “and 
especially,”  says  Herschel,  “  from  the  7th 
to  the  loth  of  October, — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  full  effect  of  the  sun’s  perihelion 
action  had  been  endured, — the  nucleus 
offered  every  api>earance  of  most  violent 
and,  so  to  speak,  angry  excitement,  .evi¬ 
denced  by  the  complicated  structure  and 
convolutions  of  the  jets  issuing  from  it.” 
“From  this  time,”  he  adds,  “until  the 
comet’s  final  disappearance,  the  violence 
of  action  gradually  calmed  down,  while  the 
comet  itself  went  southwards,  and  at 
length  vanished  from  our  horizon.” 

I  would  notice  in  passing  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  here  related  seem  to  throw 
some  light  on  a  phenomenon  which  has 
hitherto  proved  most  perplexing — the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cotnets  having  multiple  tails. 
The  accounts  which  have  been  given  of 
such  comets  seem  utterly  inexplicable,  un¬ 
less  we  adopt  a  theory  resembling  that 
which  Sir  John  Herschel  has  touched  on 
in  the  passages  I  have  quoted.  'I'he 
comet  of  1807  had  two  tails,  neither  of 
which  agreed  exactly  with  a  line  tending 
directly  from  the  sun.  The  comet  of  1823 
had  in  like  manner  two  tails ;  but  the  po¬ 
sition  of  one  of  these  was  wholly  abnor¬ 
mal,  since  this  tail  was  directed  towards, 
instead  of  from  the  sun.  This  might  per- 
])lex  us,  were  it  not  for  the  observed  fact 
that  the  repulsive  energy  by  which  (in 
whatever  way)  the  sun  seems  to  sweep 
from  his  neighborhood  the  matter  of  com¬ 
ets'  tails,  seems  to  struggle  in  the  first 
jilace  with  a  tendency  in  the  matter  of 
the  comet’s  head  to  form  one  or  more  jets 
towards  the  sun.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  tail  directed  towards  the  sun  was 
simply  a  jet  of  this  sort,  able  (owing  to 
some  exce|)tional  feature  in  its  constitution) 
to  resist  the  sun’s  repulsive  action.  Side 
tails  have  lieen  noticed  in  several  instan¬ 
ces, — a  fact  which  seems  readily  explicable 
by  Herschel’s  theory.  Less  intelligible  at 
first  sight  is  the  account  of  the  great  comet 
of  1843  3.S  seen  at  Chili ;  for  this  comet  is 
said  to  have  had  “a  lateral  tail  issuing 
from  the  original  one  at  a  distance  of  ten 
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degrees  from  the  head,  and  extending  to 
a  much  greater  length  than  the  other,” 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in 
this  instance  two  sorts  of  matter  had  been 
entangled  together,  as  it  were,  when  first 
swept  away  from  the  head,  a  separation 
only  taking  place  after  they  had  already 
been  carried  together  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  ;  thenceforth,  it  would  seem,  each 
kind  of  matter  obeyed  its  own  special  law 
of  retreat  from  the  nucleus.  We  should, 
therefore,  still  have  a  process  of  sifting, 
complicated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  condition 
in  which  the  repulsed  matter  left  the  head 
of  the  comet  in  the  first  instance. 

But  perhaps  the  comet  which  of  all 
others  seems  to  afford  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  justice  of  Herschel’s  theory 
is  the  remarkable  comet  of  1744.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Ch4seaux,  this  comet  had  no 
less  than  six  tails  spread  in  the  manner  of 
a  fan.  Now,  in  a  case  of  this  sort  we 
must  not  forget  to  take  sj>ecial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  a  comet  is  not  a  flat  object 
painted,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  celestial  vault,  but  an  object  occupy¬ 
ing  a  certain  region  of  space.  We  are 
forbidden,  therefore,  to  regard  the  six 
seeming  tails  of  the  comet  of  1 744  as  be¬ 
ing  in  reality  six  distinct  tails,  unless  we 
are  prepared  with  some  explanation  of 
their  symmetrical  adjustment.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware,  this  circumstance  has  not 
hitherto  been  noticed  adequately,  or  at 
all,  in  our  treatises  on  astronomy.  When 
we  see  a  straight- tailed  comet,  like  that  of 
181 1,  showing  two  well-marked  and  nearly 
parallel  striations,  which  seem  to  extend 
from  either  side  of  the  head,  and  enclose 
between  them  a  space  of  comparative 
darkness,  we  are  not  led  to  regard  these 
bounding  streaks  as  two  distinct  tails.  We 
accept,  on  the  contrary,  the  explanation 
suggested  by  the  aspect  of  the  comet,  and 
regard  the  tail  as  sha|)ed  like  a  hollow 
cone.  'This  accords  well,  be  it  noted  in 
passing,  with  Herschel’s  theory  ;  for  the 
envelope  round  the  nucleus,  if  swe])t  away 
by  the  sun’s  repulsive  energy,  would 
form  a  conical  shell  of  matter  behind  the 
head,  much  as  a  vertical  jet  of  water, 
caused  to  spread  during  its  upward  mo¬ 
tion,  descends  in  a  hollow  conical  *  shell 


•  I  have  purposely  avoided  here  the  proper 
technical  words  for  describing  the  shape  of  the 
spray-fall.  The  actual  shape  of  any  portion  of 
the  shell  lieneath  a  certain  level  is  fairly  described 


of  spray  beneath  the  level  of  the  jet. 
But  while  we  thus  interpret  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  straight-tailed  comet,  we  are  apt 
to  apply  a  different  and,  in  reality,  inad¬ 
missible  mode  of  interpretation  to  comets 
whose  structure  seems  more  complex. 
Now,  if  we  extend  to  the  six-tailed  comet 
of  1 744  the  same  principle  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  we  apply  to  the  straight-tailed 
comet  of  1811,  we  shall  be  led  to  regard 
the  former  as  not  in  reality  r/>-tailed, 
but  Mr^^-tailed.  Three  conical  shells 
of  luminous  matter.  One  inside  the  other, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  dark 
spaces,  would  present  an  appearance  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  multiple  tail  of  the 
comet  of  1 744.  Nor  would  the  curvature 
actually  seen  in  the  tails  of  that  comet 
render  this  interpretation  less  satisfactory, 
since  this  peculiarity  corresponds  precise¬ 
ly  with  what  is  observed  in  less  complex 
cometic  appendages.  Now,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  three  tails, 
one  inside  the  other,  we  need  only  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  comet  of  1 744  had  three 
envelopes,  like  those  seen  round  the 
nucleus  of  Donati’s  comet,  and  that  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  matter  of  a  single  envelo|)e 
swept  away  by  solar  repulsion  produces  a 
single  tail,  so  the  matter  of  these  three  en¬ 
velopes  sinularly  swept  away  produced 
three  tails,  the  inner  envelo|>ed  by  the 
two  outer.  1 1  is  not  absolutely  necessai^, 
however,  to  assume  that  the  three  tails 
thus  formed  successive  shells ;  for  each 
envelope  of  the  head  may  have  had  its 
owTi  distinct  tail  thrown  off  in  its  own  dis¬ 
tinct  direction.  Indeed,  the  aspect  of 
the  three  tails  of  Donati’s  comet  would 
seem  to  render  this  view  the  more  proba¬ 
ble,  for  the  two  fainter  tails  came  from  one 
side  of  the  head,  as  though  they  severally 
formed  but  the  halves  of  complete  shell- 
formed  tails,  the  other  halves  being,  per¬ 
haps,  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  primary 
tail. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  theory 
which  I  have  here  employed  as  the  basis 
of  these  several  ideas  was  one  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  regarded  as  demonstrated 
by  the  evidence  he  obtained  while  observ¬ 
ing  Halley’s  comet  in  1836.  When  Sir 
John  Herschel  spoke  of  a  theory  as  de¬ 
monstrated,  one  might  fairly  conclude 
that  overwhelming  evidence  had  been 


as  conical — that  is,  this  portion  of  the  shell  corre¬ 
sponds  in  shape  to  a  portion  of  a  cone’s  surface. 
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obtained  in  its  favor — for  few  surpassed 
him  in  scientific  caution.  Now  the  terms 
in  which  he  spoke  on  this  subject  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  most  positive — far  more  so,  I 
believe,  than  in  any  other  passage  which 
can  be  quoted  from  his  works.  1  ^efer 
here  specially  to  the  words  used  at  p.  406 
of  Herschel’s  great  work,  “  The  Results 
of  Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  Hut  his  account 
of  the  comet,  and  of  later  comets,  in  his 
charming  series  of  “  Familiar  Essays,” 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  reader’s  mind  that 
the  great  astronomer,  after  more  than 
twenty  years’  further  study  of  the  subject, 
still  retained  his  conviction.  “  The  whole 
series  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  this 
comet  has  given  us,”  he  says,  “  more  in¬ 
sight  into  the  interior  economy  of  a  comet, 
and  the  forces  develoi)ed  in  it  by  the  sun’s 
action,  than  anything  before  or  since.” 
And  further  on  he  remarks  that  clearly 
the  tail  of  a  comet  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  accumulation  of  a  sort  of 
luminous  vapor,  darted  off  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  towards  the  sun,  as  if  it  were  some¬ 
thing  raised  up,  and  as  it  were  exploded 
by  the  sun’s  heat,  out  of  the  kernel,  and 
then  immediately  and  forcibly  turned  back 
and  repelled  from  the  sun. 

Nor  does  this  account  of  the  formation 
of  a  comet’s  tail  seem  otherwise  than 
perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  observed 
association  between  meteors  and  comets. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  in 
the  great  work  already  referred  to.  Sir 
John  Herschel  does,  in  the  most  distinct 
way,  anticipate  this  remarkable  discovery, 
besides  supplying  a  partial  interpretation 
of  the  association.  “  Supposing  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  comet  to  the  sun,”  he  sa^s, 
“  to  be  such  as  to  enable  the  repulsive 
force  to  overcome  the  attractive  in  those 
portions  of  its  tail  remote  from  the  nucleus, 
they  would,  of  course,  be  driven  off  irre¬ 
coverably.  The  separation  of  a  portion 
of  the  tail,  here  contemplated,  could 
hardly  be  accomplished  without  carrying 
off  some  portion  of  the  gravitating  mat¬ 
ter.” 


[January, 

It  happens  singularly  enough  that  one 
of  the  two  comets  which  have  alone  as 
yet  been  fairly  associated  with  meteoric 
systems  was  observed  by  Sir  John  Her¬ 
schel, — “  with  septuagenarian  eyes,”  he 
mentions, — and  that  his  remarks  respect¬ 
ing  its  appearance  bear  in  an  interesting 
manner  on  the  subject  of  the  connection 
between  comets  and  meteors.  I  refer  to 
the  great  comet  of  1862,  which  has  been 
shown  by  Schiaparelli  to  travel  in  the  same 
path,  or  very  nearly  so,  as  the  August 
meteors.  With  Sir  John  Herschel’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  comet  1  shall  conclude  this 
pajier,  already  drawn  out  to  a  greater 
length  than  1  had  proi>osed.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  observed  appearances 
serve  to  connect  several  of  the  facts 
already  referred  to.  After  noting  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  this  comet  came 
into  view,  Herschel  remarks  that  “  it 
passed  us  closely  and  swiftly,  swelling  into 
importance,  and  dying  away  with  unusual 
rapidity.  The  phenomena  exhibited  by 
its  nucleus  and  head  were  on  this  account 
peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive,  it 
being  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  a 
comet  can  be  closely  inspected  at  the 
very  crisis  of  its  fate,  so  that  we  can  wit¬ 
ness  the  actual  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays  on 
it  In  this  instance,  the  pouring  forth  of 
the  cometic  matter  from  the  singularly 
bright  and  highly  condensed  nucleus  took 
place  in  a  single  comijact  stream,  which, 
after  attaining  a  short  distance,  equal  to 
rather  less  than  a  diameter  of  the  nucleus 
itself,  was  so  suddenly  broken  up  and  dis- 
p>ersed  as  to  give,  on  the  first  inspection, 
the  impression  of  a  double  nucleus.  The 
direction  of  this  jet  varied  considerably 
from  day  to  day,  but  always  declined  more 
or  less  from  the  exact  direction  from  the 
sun.”  It  seems  far  from  improbable  that 
what  was  here  witnessed  represented  the 
actual  generation  of  new  August  meteors, 
and  that  at  some  more  or  less  distant  epoch 
portions  of  the  matter  thus  swept  away 
from  the  comet  of  1862  may  take  their 
part  in  producing  a  display  of  falling 
stars.  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
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The  more  a  fact  varies  from  the  ordi-  however  contrary  it  may  be  to  prevailing 
nary  laws  of  nature,  the  more  it  merits  opinions,  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the 
the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  ama-  ranks  of  knowledge.  The  most  obstinate 
teur.  Wben  once  sufficiently  confirmed,  scepticism  cannot  destroy  its  certainty. 
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and  can  only  afford  a  proof  of  the  pre¬ 
sumption  which  leads  us  to  deny  whatever 
we  are  incompetent  to  explain.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  phenomena  are  of  this  kind.  They 
are  such  as  have  occurred  in  the  course 
of  reading,  and  have  been  collected  in  the 
hope  that  some  one,  whose  studies  may 
have  been  directed  to  such  objects,  will 
enlarge  the  list.  The  more  they  are  mul¬ 
tiplied,  the  greater  light  will  probably  be 
thrown  upon  them  ;  and  it  will  perhaps 
one  day  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we 
have  been  so  long  ignorant  of  their  cause. 
These  phenomena  are  instances  of  living 
animals  being  found  enclosed  in  solid 
bodies. 

The  first  case  on  record  occurred  in 
1683,  when  M.  Blondel  reported  to  the 
Academy,  that  at  Toulon  oysters  fit  to  eat 
were  frequently  found  enclosed  in  pieces 
of  stone.  Two  years  later,  M.  de  Cassini 
mentions  a  similar  fact,  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Duraffe,  ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
who  assured  him  that  stones  were  fre¬ 
quently  found  there  in  which  were  en¬ 
closed  little  animals,  called  dactyles. 
Some  workmen  in  a  quarry  at  Boursire,  in 
Gotha,  having  detached  ’a  large  piece  of 
stone  from  the  mass,  found,  on  breaking 
it,  a  live  toad.  They  were  desirous  of 
separating  the  part  that  bore  the  shape  of 
the  animal,  but  it  cnimbled  into  sand. 
The  toad  was  of  a  dark  gray,  its  back  a 
little  sjjeckled  ;  the  color  of  its  belly  was 
brighter.  Its  eyes,  small  and  round, 
emitted  fire  from  beneath  a  tender  mem¬ 
brane  which  covered  them  ;  they  were  of 
the  color  of  pale  gold.  When  touched 
on  the  head  with  a  stick,  it  closed  its  eyes, 
as  if  asleep,  and  gradually  opened  them 
again  when  the  stick  was  taken  away.  It 
was  incapable  of  any  other  motion.  The 
aperture  of  the  mouth  was  closed  by 
means  of  a  yellowish  membrane.  Upon 
jiressing  it  on  the  back,  it  discharged 
some  clear  water,  and  died.  Under  the 
membrane  which  covered  the  mouth  were 
found,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
two  sharp  teeth,  which  were  stained  with 
a  little  blootl.  How  long  it  had  been  en¬ 
closed  in  this  stone,  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  solved.  M.  le  Prince,  a  cele¬ 
brated  sculptor,  asserts  in  like  manner 
that  he  saw,  in  1756,  in  the  house  of  M. 
de  la  Riviere,  at  Ecretteville,  a  living  toad 
in  the  centre  of  a  hard  stone,  with  which 
it  was,  as  it  were,  incrusted. 

In  1 764,  some  workmen  employed  in  a 


quarry  in  Lorraine  informed  M.  Grignon 
that  they  had  found  a  toad  in  a  mass  of 
stone  forty-five  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  This  eminent  naturalist  went 
immediately  to  the  spot,  but  could  not 
perceive,  as  he  assures  us  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Fabrication  of  Iron,  any  vestige  of 
the  prison  of  this  animal.  A  small  cavity 
was  visible  in  the  stone,  but  it  bore  no  im¬ 
pression  of  the  body  of  the  toad.  The 
creature  that  was  shown  him  was  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  of  a  gray  color,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  its  natural  state.  The  men  informed 
M.  Grignon  that  this  was  the  sixth  that 
had  been  found  in  these  mines  within  the 
space  of  thirty  years.  M.  Grignon  con¬ 
sidered  the  circumstance  as  worthy  of 
more  particular  attention,  and  promised 
a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  find 
him  another  instance  of  a  toad  so  enclosed 
in  a  stone  that  it  had  no  means  of  getting 
out.  Six  years  after,  a  toad  was  brought 
to  him  enclosed  in  two  hollow  shells  of 
stone,  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  been 
found ;  but  on  examining  it  closely,  M. 
Grignon  perceived  that  the  cavity  bore  the 
impression  of  a  shell-fish,  and  conse¬ 
quently  concluded  it  to  be  apocryphal. 

In  1771,  however,  another  instance  oc¬ 
curred,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  curious 
paper,  read  by  M.  Guettard  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  circumstances,  as  related 
by  that  famous  naturalist : — In  pulling 
down  a  wall  which  was  known  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  a  toad 
was  found,  without  the  smallest  aperture 
being  discovered  by  which  it  could  have 
entered.  Upon  inspecting  the  animal,  it 
was  apparent  that  it  had  been  dead  but  a 
very  little  time  ;  and  in  this  state  it  was 
presented  to  the  Academy.  This  discov¬ 
ery  induced  M.  Guettard  to  make  rejwated 
inquiries  into  this  subject,  the  particulars 
of  which  may  be  read  in  the  paper  just 
cited. 

ITiese  phenomena  remind  one  of  others 
of  a  similar  nature.  In  the  trunk  of  an 
elm,  'about  the  size  of  a  man’s  body,  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  root,  and  exactly 
in  the  centre,  was  found,  in  1719,  a  live 
toad,  of  a  moderate  size,  but  rather  thin, 
and  occupying  but  a  very  small  space. 
As  soon  as  the  wood  was  cut  it  came  out, 
and  skipped  away  very  alertly.  No  tree 
could  be  more  sound,  and  no  place  could 
be  discovered  through  which  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  animal  to  have  penetrated. 
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'I'his  led  the  recorder  of  the  fact  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  spawn  from  which  it  origi¬ 
nated  must,  by  some  unaccountable  acci¬ 
dent,  have  been  in  the  tree  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  its  vegetation.  The  toad 
had  lived  in  the  tree  without  air,  and, 
what  is  still  more  surprising,  had  subsisted 
on  the  substance  of  the  wood,  and  had 
grown  in  proportion  as  the  tree  had 
grown.  This  fact  was  attested  by  M. 
Hebert,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Caen. 

In  1731,  M.  Seigne  wrote  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  an  account  of  a 
phenomenon  exactly  similar  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  except  that  the  tree  was 
larger,  and  was  an  oak  instead  of  an  elm, 
which  makes  the  instance  more  surprising. 
From  the  size  of  the  oak,  M.  Seigne 
judged  that  the  toad  must  have  existed  in 
it  without  air  or  any  external  nourishment 
for  the  space  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years. 

A  third  instance  may  be  cited,  which  is 
related  in  a  letter,  dated  1 780,  and  written 
from  the  neighborhood  of  St  Mascent. 
'Phe  writer  states  that,  a  few  days  previ¬ 
ously,  he  ordered  an  oak  tree  of  a  tolera¬ 
ble  size  to  be  cut  down,  and  converted 
into  a  beam,  that  was  wanted  for  a  build¬ 
ing  which  he  was  then  constructing. 
Having  separated  the  head  from  the  trunk, 
three  men  were  employed  in  squaring  it 
to  the  proper  size.  About  four  inches 
were  to  be  cut  away  on  each  side.  The 
writer  was  present  during  the  transaction. 
Great  was  his  astonishment  when  he  saw 
them  throw  aside  their  tools,  start  back 
from  the  tree,  and  fix  their  eyes  on  the 
same  point  with  a  kind  of  amazement  and 
terror.  He  instantly  approached,  and 
looked  at  the  part  of  the  tree  which  had 
fixed  their  attention.  His  surprise 
equalled  theirs  on  seeing  a  toad  about  the 
size  of  an  egg  incrusted  in  a  manner  in 
the  tree  at  the  distance  of  four  inches 
from  the  diameter,  and  fifteen  from  the 
root.  It  was  cut  and  mangled  by  the  axe, 
but  still  moved.  He  drew  it  with  diffi¬ 
culty  from  its  abode,  or  rather  prison, 
which  it  filled  so  completely  that  it  seemed 
to  have  been  compressed.  He  placed  it 
on  the  grass ;  it  appeared  old,  thin,  lan¬ 
guishing,  decrepit  He  afterwards  exam¬ 
ined  tlie  tree  with  the  greatest  care  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  it  had  glided  in  ;  but  the  tree 
was  perfectly  whole  and  sound. 

These  facts,  but  particularly  the  paper 
of  M.  Guettard,  induced  M.  Herissan  to 
make  experiments  calculated  to  ascertain 


their  certainty.  In  February,  1771,  he  en¬ 
closed  three  live  toads  in  as  many  cases  of 
plaster,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  deal  box, 
which  he  also  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  plaster.  In  April,  1774,  having  removed 
the  plaster,  he  opened  the  box  and  found 
the  cases  whole.  On  breaking  the  cases, 
he  discovered  that  two  of  the  toads  were 
alive,  but  that  the  third  had  died  a  martyr 
to  scientific  investigation.  The  defunct 
toad  was  larger  than  the  others,  and  had 
been  more  compressed  in  its  case.  A 
careful  examination  of  this  experiment 
convinced  those  who  had  witnessed  it  that 
the  animals  were  so  enclosed  that  they 
could  have  no  i>ossible  communication 
with  the  external  air,  and  must  have  ex¬ 
isted  during  this  lapse  of  time  without  the 
least  nourishment.  The  Academy  pre¬ 
vailed  on  M.  Herissan  to  repeat  the  ex¬ 
periment.  He  enclosed  again  the  two 
surviving  toads,  and  placed  the  box  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary,  that  the  Academy 
might  open  it  whenever  they  should  think 
proper.  Hut  this  celebrated  naturalist 
was  too  deeply  interested  in  the  subject 
to  be  satisfied  wkh  a  single  experiment ; 
he  made,  therefore,  the  two  following : — 
First,  in  April  of  the  same  year,  he  placed 
two  live  toads  in  a  basin  of  plaster,  which 
he  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  that  he 
might  observe  them  frequently.  In  the 
following  month,  he  presented  this  appa¬ 
ratus  to  the  .\cademy.  One  of  the  toads 
was  still  living ;  the  other  had  given  up 
the  ghost  on  the  preceding  night.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  on  the  same  date  as  the  first  he  en¬ 
closed  another  toad  in  a  glass  bottle  which 
he  buried  in  sand,  that  it  might  have  no 
communication  with  the  external  air. 
This  animal,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Academy  at  the  same  time  as  the  other, 
was  perfectly  well,  and  even  croaked 
whenever  the  bottle  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
fined  was  sliaken.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  death  of  M.  Herissan  put  a  stop 
to  these  experiments,  so  interesting  to 
savants,  if  not  to  toads. 

The  power  which  these  animals  appear 
to  possess  of  supporting  abstinence  for  so 
long  a  time,  may  result  from  a  very  slow 
digestion,  and  perhaps  from  the  singular 
nourishment  which  they  derive  from  them¬ 
selves.  M.  Grignon  observes  that  this 
animal  sheds  its  skin  several  times  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  that  it  always  swal¬ 
lows  it.  He  has  known,  he  says,  a  large 
toad  shed  its  skin  six  times  in  one  winter. 
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In  short,  those  which  may  be  supposed, 
from  the  facts  we  have  related,  to  have 
existed  for  many  years  without  nourish¬ 
ment,  have  been  in  total  inaction,  in  sus¬ 
pension  of  life,  and  in  a  temperature  that 
has  admitted  of  no  dissolution  ;  so  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  supply  any  loss,  the 
humidity  of  the  surrounding  matter  pre¬ 
serving  that  of  the  animal,  which  needed 
only  the  component  parts  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  moisture  to  preserve  it  from  de¬ 
struction. 

But  toads  are  _  not  the  only  animals 
which  have  the  power  of  living  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  without  nourishment  and 
communication  with  the  external  air. 
The  instances  of  the  oysters  and  dactyles 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
may  be  advanced  in  proof  of  it ;  and 
there  are  other  examples.  Two  living 
worms  were  found  in  Spain  in  the  middle 
of  a  block  of  marble  which  a  sculptor  was 
carving  into  a  lion ’for  the  royal  family. 
'I'hese  worms  occupied  two  small  cavities, 
to  which  there  was  no  inlet  that  could 
possibly  admit  the  air.  They  subsisted 
probably  on  the  marble,  as  they  were  of 
the  same  color.  This  fact  was  verified  by 
Captain  Ulloa,  a  famous  Spaniard,  who 
accompanied  the  French  Academicians  in 
their  voyage  to  Peru  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  figure  of  the  earth.  He 
asserts  that  he  saw  these  two  worms.  A 
beetle  of  the  species  called  Capricorn 


was  found  in  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship  at  Plymouth.  The  wood  had 
no  external  mark  of  any  aperture.  We 
read  in  the  Ajfiches  de  Proi'ence^  June, 
1772,  that  an  adder  was  found  alive  in  the 
centre  of  a  block  of  marble  thirty  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  folded  nine  times  round 
in  a  spiral  line  ;  it  was  incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting  air,  and  died  a  few  minutes  after. 
Upon  examining  the  stone,  not  the  small¬ 
est  trace  was  to  be  found  by  which  it 
could  have  glided  in  or  received  air. 

Misson,  in  his  Travels  through  Italy, 
mentions  a  cray-fish  that  was  found  alive 
in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  marble  in  the 
environs  of  Tivoli.  M.  Peyssonel,  king’s 
physician  at  Guadeloupe,  having  ordered 
a  pit  to  be  dug  at  the  back  of  his  house, 
was  told  by  the  workmen  that  live  frogs 
were  found  by  them  in  beds  of  petrifac¬ 
tion.  M.  Peyssonel,  suspecting  some 
deceit,  descended  into  the  pit,  dug  the 
bed  of  rock  and  |)etrifactions,  and  drew 
out  green  frogs,  which  were  alive,  and 
exactly  similar  to  what  we  see  every 
day. 

If  it  is  a  difficult  question  to  say  how 
animals  live  in  such  a  state  of  captivity, 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  account  for  their 
getting  into  durance  vile.  Various  theo¬ 
ries  have  been  advanced,  but  none  of 
them  so  satisfactory,  but  that  savants  have 
still  to  discover  the  mystery  connected 
with  these  Prisoners  of  Nature. 


MacmilUn’i  Magaiine. 
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CHAPTER  I.X. 

AT  THE  “  BI.ADEBONE.” 

“  I  TELL  you  what,  Dennis,” — Mrs. 
Kaigg  was  on  her  knees  on  the  hearth-rug, 
making  her  husband’s  toast,  talking  to  him 
meanwhile  over  her  right  shoulder  ^s  he 
sat  stretched  out  helplessly  in  a  huge  arm¬ 
chair, — “you  say  I  do  foolish  things  odd 
times,  and  you’re  right ;  but  I  did  one 
wise  thing  when  I  got  Miss  Nuna  over  to 
Gray’s  Farm.” 

“  Why  !  ”  Dennis  spoke  with  painful 
slowness  ;  he  had  lost  full  command  over 
his  words  ;  “  I  thought  you  said  she  were 
back  again.” 

“  So  she  is,  old  man.”  Mrs.  Fagg  turned 
the  toast  carefully  on  the  fork.  “She 
only  stayed  two  days  ;  but  the  change  was 
New  Series. — Vol,  XV.,  No.  i. 


everything,  bless  you,  she’s  grown  quite 
sprack  ;  she’s  as  active  again  as  she  was, 
and  she  don’t  fret  nothing  near  so  much, 
neither.” 

Here  Mrs.  Fagg  had  to  retreat  from  the 
even  red  glow,  which  scorched  her  face. 

“  Do  you  think,  Kitty,” — his  dull  eyes 
followed  his  wife  with  a  painful  look  of  un¬ 
certainty — “as  she  cares  yet  for  Mr. 
Will  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Fagg  had  begun  on  a  fresh  slice  of 
bread,  but  it  fell  off  the  fork  as  her  hus¬ 
band  spoke.  Her  face  was  very  red  as 
she  picked  it  up  again — but  that  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  fire,  or  stooping. 

“I’m  surprised  at  you,  Dennis,  that  I 
am.  Why,  Miss  Nuna  never  did  care  for 
him  ;  and  she’d  had  plenty  time  to  find 
out  whether  there  was  anything  in  him  to 
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suit  her,  before  she  set  eyes  on  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more.”  She  picked  up  the  bread  and  fixed 
it  carefully  on  the  fork.  “  Not  that  1  like 
Mr.  Whitmore ;  I  don't — there,  I  don’t 
want  to  speak  harsh  of  anybody,  but  Miss 
Nuna's  as  clean  thrown  away  on  him  as  if 
^e’d  been  chucked  in  the  dust  bin.” 

“Dear,  dear!” — Dennis  moved  his 
head  slowly  against  the  back  of  his  easy- 
chair,  and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes — “  such 
a  sweet  young  lady  too  !  ” 

Mrs.  Fagg  got  on  her  feet,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  butter  her  husband’s  toast,  and  then 
to  feed  him  with  it,  and  to  give  him  his 
tea  as  if  he  had  been  a  baby.  She  was  dis¬ 
tressed  at  her  own  want  of  tact. 

“  I  say,  old  man,  never  mind  ;  ”  she 
wiped  his  mouth,  set  the  pillow  straight  in 
his  high-backed  chair,  and  then  gave  him 
a  hearty  kiss  ;  “you  mustn’t  take  on  about 
Miss  Nuna;  she’ll  do  fast  enough.  You 
wanted  your  tea,  dear,  didn’t  you,  just 
now  ?  Yes,  yes,  she’s  coming  in  to  sit  a 
bit  with  you,  she  said,  and  you  mustn’t  be 
downhearted  with  her,  old  man  ;  she’s  as 
fond  of  Mr.  Whitmore  as  I  am  of  you ; 
she  is,  you  know,  eh  ?  ” 

She  looked  at  |K)or  Dennis’s  dull  face  to 
be  sure  he  understood,  and  he  nodded  with 
a  feeble  smile. 

Mrs.  Fagg  carried  away  the  tea  things. 

“There’s  the  making  of  a  stout-hearted 
woman  in  Miss  Nuna  yet;  she’s  but  a 
child  now,”  she  said,  and  then  she  gave  a 
little  sigh.  “  Here  have  I  been  railing 
against  that  husband  of  hers,  and  maybe 
if  she’d  married  so  as  to  have  no  troubles, 
and  hadn’t  been  brought  to  think  for  her¬ 
self,  she’d  have  gone  on  a  baby  all  her  life 
through ;  and  a  ^ay-haired  baby,”  said 
Mrs.  Fagg,  reflectively,  “is  like  Punch  at 
a  funeral.”  She  came  back,  swept  up  the 
cnimbs,  set  a  chair  for  the  visitor,  and  then 
got  out  a  duster  to  hem. 

Nuna  was  not  long  in  coming ;  and  the 
poor  infirm  man  was  brightened  by  her 
sweet  smile,  and  kindly  ways  with  him. 
Her  presence  brought  back  former  ideas 
to  Dennis,  and  with  them  the  mastery 
which  he  had  formerly  exercised  in  public 
over  his  wife, 

“  Make  some  fresh  tea,  Kitty,”  he  said, 
reprovingly,**  for  Miss — ”  he  looked  at  Nu¬ 
na  ;  **  she  don’t  ought  to  be  kep’  waiting.” 

**  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  don’t  trouble,” 
said  Nuna.  She  had  grown  to  look  on 
Mrs.  Fagg  with  reverence,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
maying  to  hear  her  rebuked. 
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Mrs.  Fagg  smiled,  and  proceeded  to 
obey  her  husband. 

**Take  a  cup.  Miss  Nuna,”  she  whisper¬ 
ed,  when  she  brought  in  the  neat  little  tray 
with  one  of  her  best  china  cups  and  saucers ; 
**he  mustn’t  be  fretted,  poor  dear,  and  a 
chat  does  him  good,” 

Nuna  sat  wondering;  it  seemed  to  her. 
that  every  fresh  trouble  laid  on  the  land¬ 
lady  added  to  her  affection  for  the  helpless 
man  she  served. 

**  How  she  must  love  him,”  she  sighed  ; 
**  and  yet  Dennis  never  seemed  a  loving 
husband.  He  always  appeared  to  snub 
his  wife.  *  Is  it  her  own  love  that  makes 
Mrs.  Fagg  happy,  or  does  it  really  win 
his  ?  ” 

It  was  strange  to  Nuna  to  feel  drawn  as 
she  now  did  to  Mrs.  Fagg.  As  a  child, 
she  had  shrunk  from  her  sharp  sayings. 

She  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Ro¬ 
ger  Westropp  ;  it  had  been  sent  on  to  her 
from  St.  John  street.  Roger  was  ill  again, 
and  he  hoped  Mrs.  Whitmore  would  ex¬ 
cuse  his  wishing  to  see  her.  Nuna  was 
puzzled  ;  she  thought  she  would  take  Mrs. 
Fagg  into  counsel  about  leaving  her  step¬ 
mother. 

She  sat  with  Dennis  till  it  grew  dark. 
She  had  spent  the  morning  with  Mrs. 
Beaufort,  and  the  afternoon  in  taking  a 
walk  with  her  father,  and  in  listening  to  his 
charitable  plans  for  the  coming  winter ; 
but  she  had  not  spoken  of  Roger’s  letter  : 
it  seemed  to  her  best  not  to  say  she  had 
seen  him  in  London. 

“It’s  getting  dark,  ma’am,”  said  .Mrs. 
Fagg.  **  Shall  Ben  follow  you  up  to  the 
Rectory  gate  ?  There’s  a  nest  of  tramps 
camping  down  Carvingswood  Lane.” 

**  Will  you  come  with  me  yourself, 
please,”  said  Nuna  shyly.  **  I  don’t  mind 
tramps  ;  but  I  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  this  said. 
By  a  sort  of  instinct  she  knew  Mrs.  Fagg 
woul(4  be  willing  to  help  her. 

She  began  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
the  Bladebone — **  I  want  to  go  to  London  ; 
a  sick  person  I  know  there  wants  to  see 
me  ;  and,  besides,  I  might  get  news  of  M  r. 
Whitmore.”  She  stop|)ed,  but  Mrs.  Fagg 
kept  silence  too. 

It  was  much  easier  to  Nuna  to  say  what 
she  wanted  to  say  in  the  dark  tree-shaded 
road. 

“It  seems  to  me” — she  pressed  her 
hands  nervously  together — **that  some¬ 
thing  must  have  happened  to  him.  I  don’t 
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think  I  ought  to  have  taken  this  long  silence 
so  quietly.  I  have  not  heard  for  a  whole 
month.  Mrs.  Fagg” — her  voice  shook, 
and  she  could  not  steady  it — “  if  Dennis 
had  gone  away,  and  not  written  to  you 
for  a  whole  month,  what  should  you  have 
done  ?  ” 

“  There  would  not  be  a  mossel  of  use 
in  my  tryin’  to  say,  ma’am.”  Mrs.  Fagg 
spoke  briskly.  “  I  couldn’t  take  on  me  to 
know  what  I’d  ha’  done  in  such  a  case. 
Dennis  always  was  a  bad  fist  at  writin’, 
and  maybe  what  I’d  ha’  done  wouldn’t  be 
the  fit  thing  for  a  lady  like  you  to  do, 
ma’am — ”  Mrs.  Fagg  stopped  abniptly, 
as  if  she  kept  the  rest  of  her  thoughts  to 
herself. 

They  had  reached  the  Rectory  gates. 

Nuna  put  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Fagg’s  arm. 
“  Come  in  a  minute,”  she  said,  and  Mrs. 
Fagg  followed  up  the  shaded  gravelled 
walk.  She  forgot  Dennis  and  everything 
in  the  interest  she  felt. 

“  You  have  something  in  your  mind, 
you  would  like  to  tell  me,” — Nuna  i)ut 
her  arm  round  the  surprised  woman  and 
kissed  her ;  “  try  and  advise  me  as  if  I 
were  your  sister  or  your  child.  Remem¬ 
ber,  I  can’t  ask  my  poor  dear  father’s  ad¬ 
vice.  I  can’t  distress  him  with  my  anxiety 
and  sorrow.  I  have  not  a  friend  I  should 
like  to  go  to.” 

“Did  Mr.  Whitmore  go  by  himself?” 
said  the  landlady — her  heart  was  very 
hard  against  Paul  at  that  moment.  “  What 
call  had  he,”  she  thought,  “  to  put  this 
l)oor  child  to  such  a  pass  ?  ” 

“  He  went  with  a  party  of  friends.” 
Nuna  was  again  glad  of  the  darkness. 

“What  you’re  thinking  of.  Miss — ” 
Mrs.  Fagg  might  have  been  s])eaking  to 
Dennis,  she  had  the  same  fondling  tender¬ 
ness  of  voice — “is  that  Mr.  Whitmore’s 
fallen  ill  ?  very  like  to  happen  ;  and  if  so, 
of  course  you’d  wish  to  be  beside  him.” 
She  heard  a  little  choked  sob,  but  she 
w'ent  on.  “  I  dare  say  you  know  where 
the  friends  lives  who  went  away  with  Mr. 
Whitmore,  Miss,  and  perhaps  some  of  ’em 
has  left  folks  at  home  who  could  set  your 
mind  at  rest.” 

liefore  the  words  were  spoken  a  hope 
had  come  to  Nuna — a  sudden  new  idea. 
Roger  Westropp  might  jxjssibly  give  her 
the  clue  to  his  daughter’s  route.  He  had 
told  her,  when  she  saw  him,  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  doings  at  the  house  in 
Park  Lane  than  Patty  guessed  he  did. 


“.\nd  Patty  may  have  written  to  him.” 

There  was  not  a  certainty  in  this  hope, 
but  it  seemed  to  give  a  clue  that  she  might 
follow. 

“  Thank  you,  very  very  much,”  she  said 
warmly.  “  You  have  given  me  the  help 
I  wanted.  I  will  go  to  Ix)ndon  and  try 
and  see  a  person  who  may  give  me  news. 

I  can’t  see  any  risk  in  leaving  Mrs.  Beau¬ 
fort  now,  she  is  so  much  better." 

“  Bother  Mrs.  Beaufort !  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ma’am  ;  I  didn’t  mean  it,  but  she’ll 
do  fast  enough.” 

Mrs.  Fagg  blushed  at  her  own  freedom. 
“  Only  it’s  a  point  I  feels  strongly  upon  ; 
I  mean,  what  a  wife’s  bound  to  do  for  a 
husband ;  that’s  where  I  fall  out  with  Miss 
Menella.  Let  a  man..be  good  or  bad, 
kind  or  unkind,  fretful  or  sweet,  it  don’t 
matter  ;  it’s  a  woman’s  dooty  to  make  him 
happy  if  she  can.  All  we  married  ones 
has  got  to  do  is  to  make  one  man  happy  ; 
and  if  a  woman  does  her  dooty.  Miss 
Nuna,  we  know,  don’t  us,  there's  One  as 
’ull  make  her  way  easy — some  day.” 

CHAPTER  I.XI. 

ROGER’S  LEGACY. 

“Ir  a  woman  does  her  dooty,  there’s 
One  as  ’ull  make  her  way  easy — some 
day.” 

The  words  kept  on  sounding  in  Nuna’s 
ears  as  she  travelled  back  to  London. 

She  felt  sure  there  was  more  meaning 
in  them  than  showed  at  first  sight.  She 
had  often  heard  of  women,  and  read  of 
them — good,  high-minded  people,  who 
went  on  always  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
yet  their  lives  were  a  constant  succession 
of  trial  and  trouble  even  to  the  end. 

Her  sister  Mary’s  life,  for  instance. 
Before  she  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  her 
age,  she  had  been  forced  into  the  cares  of 
a  full  grown  woman  ;  and  the  one  little 
flower’of  her  life — an  attachment,  which 
Nuna  had  gathered  a  fuller  historj-  of  in 
this  visit  to  Ashton  than  she  had  ever  been 
permitted  to  hear  in  her  own  girlhood — had 
been  first  peremptorily  checked  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  her  grandfather,  and  then  crushed 
by  the  early  death  of  Mary’s  young  lover  ; 
then  had  come  her  constant  anxiety  for 
her  father’s  health,  and  for  Nuna;  then 
the  unselfish  severance  from  the  young 
sister, — the  only  brightness  in  her  monot¬ 
onous  life, — and  then  the  sufferings  of  the 
months  that  went  before  her  death. 
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“  And  yet  Mary  always  looked  cheerful 
and  happy." 

A  truth  was  coming  to  Nuna — a  truth 
which  no  w’ords  can  teach  from  without ; 
but  a  truth  which,  once  grasped  and  re¬ 
alized,  grows  like  the  bean-stalk  of  the 
nursery  tale,  and,  like  it,  forms  a  ladder  to 
lift  us,  if  we  will,  so  far  above  these  petty 
earthly  trials  and  frets,  that  they  seem, 
looked  down  on, — that  which  they  really 
are, — only  s|>ots  and  freckles,  winch  can¬ 
not  penetrate,  unless  we  will,  below  the 
surface  of  existence. 

Nuna  began  to  feel  that  Mary’s  happi¬ 
ness  sprang  from  a  deeper  root  than  a 
mere  sense  of  fulfilled  duty.  Love  w'as 
working  in  Nuna ;  her  very  love  for  Paul 
taught  her  how  bitter  may  be  changed  to 
sweet  if  it  be  borne  for  love  to  Him  who 
gave  life  for  Ixive. 

She  began  to  read  Mrs.  Fagg  with  this 
new  key,  and  she  wondered  at  her  own 
blindne.ss ;  while  she  had  been  fretting 
and  murmuring  at  every  cross  laid  on  her, 
the  wife  of  poor,  ignorant,  afflicted  Dbnnis 
had  taken  all  her  sorrows  gladly  as  from  a 
loving  Father’s  hand,  and  all  had  turned  to 
blessing. 

“  And  I  thought  I  had  a  loving  nature," 
she  said.  “  I  have  loved  myself,  that’s 
all.  I  see  now,  if  love  is  true,  it  must 
conquer.’’ 

Nuna  only  called  in  Sl  John  Street,  and 
then  she  drove  off  to  Kellamount  Terrace. 
She  felt  strangely  puzzled  that  she  had  not 
before  thought  of  consulting  Roger  Wes- 
tropp.  She  was  surprised  at  her  own 
calm  when  she  reached  his  house. 

The  old  woman  opened  the  door. 

“  The  master’s  not  a  bed,"  she  said ; 
“  but  he’s  too  weak  to  move  about.” 

Roger  lay  on  the  faded  green  sofa.  He 
was  very  white  and  ghastly  ;  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  in  his  face  had  that  bluish  tint  which 
gives  an  awfulness  to  the  expression. 

On  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
were  the  two  brass  candlesticks  that  had 
once  stood,  as  Nuna  well  remembered,  on 
the  mantel-shelf  in  Carvingswood  Lane. 

Roger  smiled  as  Mrs.  Whitmore  took  his 
wasted  hand  between  hers. 

A  sense  of  comfort  stole  over  the  old 
man  when  she  seated  herself  close  beside 
him,  and  placed  the  pillow  more  easily  un¬ 
der  his  shoulders. 

“  Thank  ye  kindly,  ma’am.  I  think  I’m 
going  this  time  ;  but  there  be  no  knowing  ; 
still  it  may  hapi>en  suddenways,  and  there’s 
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just  a  thing  or  two  I’d  like  to  put  in  charge 
o’  you.”  He  paused  between  his  words. 

“  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  of  use,  but  ’’ 
— she  si)oke  cheerfully — “  I  don't  think 
you  seem  so  ill  as  when  I  saw  you  before, 
Roger.  Your  voice  is  so  much  stronger.” 

A  faint  flush  came  up  in  his  face. 

“That’s  maybe  along  of  a  parson  as 
comes  now  and  again  and  sees  me.  He 
says  I  live  too  low-,  so  last  night  he  sends 
in  a  small  bottle  o’  port-wine.  I  s’jKJse 
he  thinks  I’m  wanting  food  and  such  like.” 

He  looked  ashamed,  but  he  indulged  in 
a  grim  smile  at  the  simjflicity  of  the  cler¬ 
gyman. 

“  Roger,  why  don’t  you  say  you  are  not 
poor?”  Nuna  was  horrified  at  his  cool¬ 
ness. 

“  Bless  you,  ma’am,  the  parson  gives  it, 
accordin’  to  what  he  says,  more  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  soul  than  for  my  needs. 
Why  should  I  balk  him  ?  it  have  done 
me  no  harm,  and  it  maybe  does  him  a  sight 
of  good.” 

Nuna  wished  Mrs.  Fagg  w’as  present, 
she  did  not  feel  capable  of  rebuking  Roger. 

“  You  see,  ma'am,  these  are  the  two 
things  I  want  to  speak  about.  I’ve  a  feel¬ 
ing  I  wouldn’t  like  them” — he  pointed  to 
the  candlesticks — “  as  my  missus  took  such 
a  pride  in,  to  be  sold,  maybe,  for  a  few 
pence  to  some  drunken  hussy  or  another. 
I’d  be  fain  if  you'd  see  they  was  put 
alongside  of  me, — that’s  first.  The  next’s 
this  ” — he  put  his  hand  inside  his  waistcoat, 
fumbled  a  few  minutes,  and  then  drew  out 
a  creased,  soiled  paper.  “  I  want  you  to 
be  so  good,  ma’am,  as  to  hand  this  to  my 
daughter  Martha;  it’s  the  letter  as  came 
from  Watty  with  the  news  of  the  money. 
I’d  like  Patty  to  read  it  careful,  and  to  take 
heed  the  words  in  it  don’t  come  true.” 
He  stopped,  and  lay  looking  at  Nuna  while 
she  put  the  paper  carefully  away. 

“  If  I’d  lived  to  see  her  again,”  said 
Roger,  “  I  meant  to  have  told  her  a  thing 
that’s  been  on  my  mind.  You  think,  ma’am, 
along  of  me  taking  that  w’ine,  that  I’m  not 
a  stickler  for  truth — it  ain’t  that  ;  1  knows 
parsons  and  the  ways  they  gets  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  they’re  free-handed  to  the  poor,  and 
may  God  bless  them  for  it,  but  they  takes 
it  out  o’  those  they  thinks  have  any  to 
spare.  If  I  was  to  go  and  let  that  good 
young  gentleman  know  I’d  ever  so  little 
put  by,  he’d  be  wanting  me  to  subscribe  to 
no  end  of  new-fangled  schemes  he’s  got  on 
hand,  and  he’d  say  it  would  be  for  my  good 
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to  do  iL  It’s  not  that ;  but,  ma’am,  the 
thing  I’m  meaning’s  this." — He  raised 
himself  a  little  while  he  spoke. — “  I  gave 
my  countenance  to  a  lie  when  Patty  mar¬ 
ried,  and  now,  as  I’m  lying  here,  it’s  heavy 
on  my  mind  I  did  it.  No  wife  ought  to 
have  a  secret  of  her  own  to  keep,  and  I’m 
afeard  Patty’s  got  too  many." 

“  Could  you  write  to  her  ?  ’’ 

Roger  moved  his  head. 

“  She  wouldn’t  heed  my  writing,  but  I’d 
like  her  to  know  it  troubled  me.  She’s  far 
otf  now  ;  she  mayn’t  be  back  afore  winter.” 

Nuna  could  not  restrain  her  eagerness 
any  longer. 

“Then  you  hear  from  her.  Where  are 
they  now  ?  ’’ 

'I'here  was  again  the  same  movement  of 
his  head. 

“  No,  ma’am.  I’ve  an  old  letter  from 
Miss  Coppock,  but  there  can’t  be  any 
news  in  it  you  bean’t  acquainted  with.  It 
lies  in  that  there  table-draw'er,  ma’am  ’’ — 
he  looked  at  a  rickety  table  that  stood  be¬ 
neath  the  window.  Roger  closed  his  eyes, 
exhausted  ;  he  did  not  see  how  eagerly 
Nuna  opened  the  letter,  as  if  she  could  not 
read  it  quickly  enough. 

“  Dkar  Mr.  Westropp, 

“  I  have  intended  to  write  to  you  more 
than  once,  but  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  we  have  traversed  this  interesting 
country  has  hitherto  prevented  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  my  wishes.  I  am  far  from 

happy  about  Mrs.  D - ;  she  appears  to 

treat  her  admirable  husband  with  culpable 
neglect  and  indifference,  and  to  devote  her¬ 
self  to  the  amusement  of  a  foolish  young 
nobleman  ;  also,  she  bestows  more  atten¬ 
tion  on  our  other  travelling  companion, 
Mr.  W - -,  than  I  think  you  would  ap¬ 

prove.  He,  however,  left  us  some  days 
ago ;  he  stayed  at  Clermont  while  we  made 
this  detour  to  Le  Puy.  I  am  not  sure  he 
will  join  us  again,  though  he  talks  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Montpellier.  I  think  he  is  very  in¬ 
judicious  ;  he  says  he  shall  explore  the 
country  in  his  sketching  expeditions,  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  attacked 
and  robbed.  I  gave  him  a  hint  of  my  sus¬ 
picions,  but  he  seemed  to  think  my  advice 
unnecessary.  He  must  take  his  chance. 
Serve  him  right,  in  my  opinion,  for  leav¬ 
ing  poor  Mrs.  Whitmore  at  home  by  her¬ 
self." 

Clennont — Montpellier.  Nuna  found 


herself  saying  the  words  over  and  over  as 
if  she  could  never  fix  them  in  memory. 

“  May  I  keep  this  letter  ?  ’’  she  said ; 
“there  is  something  about  their  journey 
which  I  did  not  know.” 

“Yes,  yes,  surely  but  Roger  was  half 
asleep. 

.  Nuna  knelt  down  beside  the  old  man. 

“  Good-by,  now,”  she  said ;  “  I'll  come 
again  to-morrow  if  I  can.” 

She  closed  the  door,  softly ;  and  then 
she  went  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs 
and  called  the  old  woman. 

Her  dirty,  hag-like  appearance  distress¬ 
ed  Nuna. 

“  Don’t  leave  Mr.  Westropp  alone  in  the 
house,”  she  said.  “  You  shall  be  paid  for 
your  care.  tJo  in  and  look  at  him  every 
now  and  then.  I  will  come  or  send  to¬ 
morrow.” 

She  tried  to  keep  calm  and  collected, 
but  it  was  hard  work.  Paul  might  be  ill, 
dying,  perhaps.  He  had  said  he  would 
write  when  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  Miss 
Coppock’s  letter  was  dated  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  yet  there  was  more  hope  than  sorrow 
in  Nuna’s  heart.  She  was  going  to  Paul ; 
her  long  exile  was  ended  ;  her  brain  seem¬ 
ed  to  spin  in  the  excitement  that  lay  before 
her.  But  she  mastered  the  impulsive  wish 
to  start  at  once  in  pursuit  of  her  husband. 
There  was  yet  time  to  w’rite  to  her  father, 
and  to  seek  his  advice  about  her  journey ; 
for  he  had  been,  as  Nuna  knew,  much  of 
a  traveller  in  early  life. 

She  calculated  that  if  her  father  answer¬ 
ed  her  note  at  once,  she  should  be  able  to 
start  on  her  journey  next  evening. 

Timid  as  she  was,  wholly  unused  to  de¬ 
pend  on  herself  for  protection,  still  Nuna 
resolved  to  travel  alone.  She  felt  sure  the 
journey  would  be  expensive,  and  she 
thought  an  English  maid  would  be  a  use¬ 
less  encumbrance.  She  could  only  think 
of  Paul  j  her  mind  saw  only  the  end  of  her 
journey,  and  refused  to  take  in  any  obsta¬ 
cles  there  might  be  in  its  accomplishment. 

“  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  use  in 
going  to  bed,”  she  said  ;  “  I  feel  as  if  rest 
w’ould  never  come  till  I  am  fairly  on  my 
way.” 

To  her  surprise  she  slept  soundly.  She 
felt  calm  and  refreshed  next  morning ; 
but  there  was  still  a  long  weary  day  to 
get  through  before  her  father’s  letter  could 
reach  her. 

She  finished  her  packing,  and  then  she 
resolved  to  go  and  see  Roger. 
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“  1  must  try  and  persuade  him  to  have 
a  nurse,”  she  thought. 

The  door  opened,  and  there  was  Will 
Bright. 

Nuna  did  not  know  how  helpless  she 
had  really  felt  till  she  saw  Will ;  she 
sprang  forward  and  greeted  him  so  hearti¬ 
ly,  that  a  flush  of  pleasure  spread  over  his 
handsome  face. 

“You  can  guess  why  I’m  here,”  he 
said ;  “  I  got  to  Ashton  this  morning  just 
after  your  letter  came.  The  rector  was 
in  a  sad  way  about  it ;  he  can’t  stand 
your  going  alone  at  all.  I  don’t  believe 
he  likes  your  going  any  way,  only  Mrs. 
Beaufort  said  it  was  the  right  thing  for  you 
to  do — but  it’s  all  right  now.  You’ll  let 
me  take  care  of  you,  won’t  you,  and  we’ll 
start  to-night” 

He  had  held  Nuna’s  hand  while  he 
spoke  ;  his  heart  was  just  then  as  full  of 
love  for  her  as  ever. 

“  You  !  ” — Nuna  pressed  his  hand  affec¬ 
tionately,  and  then  drew  hers  away — 
“you  good,  kind  Will — oh,  no  ;  indeed,  I 
could  not  take  you  away,  just  now,  too, 
when  you  are  so  much  '  wanted  on  the 
farm,  and — ” 

“  Confound  the  farm,”  said  Will,  stub¬ 
bornly,  “  I’m  going  with  you,  Nuna, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not  I  told  Mr. 
Beaufort  I  would.” 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  both 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  determined, 
rather  surly  expression  in  his  eyes. 

Nuna  was  puzzled  ;  but  she  had  learned 
how  to  manage  Will  in  her  childhood.  A 
woman  can  usually  manage  the  lover  she 
does  not  love,  however  much  she  may  fail 
with  the  man  she  loves  herself. 

“  I  must  go  alone.  Will,  for  several 
reasons.  Now,  sit  down  and  listen,  won’t 
you,  like  a  good  reasonable  Will ;  all  you 
want  is  to  help  me,  isn’t  it  ?  Well  then, 
isn’t  it  much  kinder  to  help  me  in  my  way 
than  in  yours?  If  you  will  take  me  to 
Folkestone,  and  put  me  safe  on  board 
the  stean)er,  you  will  do  all  I  need ;  and 
then  I  want  you  to  do  something  else, 
which  will  help  me  very  much.” 

Will  looked  like  a  mastiff,  unwilling  to 
yield  up  a  stick  he  has  been  told  to  guard. 

“You  know  I  can’t  refuse  you  any¬ 
thing,”  he  said,  at  last,  sadly. 

“Will,” — there  was  a  reproach  in  her 
voice,  and  he  looked  sheepish — “you 
won’t  tell  even  my  father  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  ?  ” 


He  looked  up  hopefully ;  the  idea  of 
sharing  a  secret  with  Nuna  was  cheering 
to  his  dog-like  faithfulness. 

“  It’s  about  Roger^Westropp.  He  is 
in  London.  I’ve  seen  him  ;  he’s  ill,  and 
he  wants  taking  care  of.  Will  you  see 
after  him  while  I  am  away?  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  want  about  him  presently. 
Now,  you  really  must  have  something  to 
eat.” 

Will’s  curiosity  was  excited  about 
Roger,  but  he  was  still  unwilling  to  let 
Nuna  travel  without  him. 

Before  they  reached  Folkestone  she  had 
convinced  him  that  he  must  yield  to  her 
wishes. 

“Good-by,  Nuna,”  he  said,  when  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  warned  all  outsiders 
to  leave  the  steamer ;  “  you  have  been 
harder  on  me  to  day  than  you  know. 
You  don’t  know  what  it  would  have  been 
to  me  to  have  watched  over  yoti  to  the 
end,  you  poor  dear,  lonely  girl ;  now, 
don’t  look  vexed ;  I  may  as  well  say  my 
mind  out  this  once  ;  you’ve  had  your  way, 
remember,  but  I’d  like  to  be  sure  what 
that  husband  of  yours  is  at ;  if  he’s  not  ill, 
Nuna,  very  ill,  mind, — I  should  like  to 
horsewhip  him.” 

“  Poor  Will !  ”  Nuna  watched  the  tall, 
stalwart  figure,  till  the  boat  glided  out  of 
the  harbor.  “  Dear,  faithful  Will,  how 
heartless  I  am  !  I  don’t  seem  to  care  a 
bit  for  him,  or  to  think  of  all  the  trouble 
he  has  taken.  Oh,  my  darling  !  my 
darling !  am  I  really  going  to  you  at 
last  ?  ” 

At  last !  and  then  came  the  doubt, 
should  she  find  him  ? 

CHAPTER  LXn. 

“  Shall  I  be  able  to  move  in  a  week  ?  ” 
an  English  voice  said  this  in  French  to  a 
small  buttoned-up  Frenchman,  a  man  with 
a  spectacled  wizened  face ;  there  was  a 
brown  curly  wi^  above  the  face,  and  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  under  it. 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“  Ma  foi,”  he  smiled,  “if  you  were  my 
countryman  I  make  answer,  ‘No;’  you 
stay  where  you  are  a  fortnight,  what  do  I 
know,  three  weeks,  perhaps ;  but  you 
English  are  different,  you  have  the  strength 
of  horses  not  of  men  ;  I  say  to  you  ” — he 
stopped  to  take  a  large  pinch  of  snuff  and 
spilled  some  of  it 'on  the  table,  then  blew 
his  nose  obstreperously  in  a  red  pocket- 
handkerchief  nearly  as  big  as  himself — “  I 
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say  to  you,  Monsieur,” — ^he  shook  a  dirty 
finger  at  his  patient,  “  that  a  man  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  bled  for  fever  and  yet  recovers, 
is  beyond  my  calculations ;  he  may  re¬ 
lapse,  or  get  well  at  once,  or  die  after  all, 
what  do  I  know  ?  I  have  the  honor  to 
wish  Monsieur  good-day.” 

Doctor  Gerder  took  his  leave  ;  he  was 
very  much  huffed  at  his  patient’s  strictures 
on  the  treatment  to  which  he  had  refused 
to  submit. 

VV'hen  the  party  of  travellers  reached 
Auvergne,  Paul  had  been  much  struck 
with  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  extinct  vol¬ 
canoes,  and  he  proposed  to  Lord  Charles 
Seton  to  stay  behind  the  others. 

But  Lord  Charles’s  love  of  art  and  his 
great  desire  to  sketch  in  Paul’s  company 
had,  seemingly,,  cooled.  “  I  am  not 
particularly  attracted  by  the  Auvergne 
scenery,”  he  said  ;  “  I  would  rather  defer 
my  sketching  attempts  till  we  reach  the 
Spanish  frontier.” 

Paul  felt  a  secret  relief,  and  yet  he  was 
chafed,  too.  Something  in  Mrs.  Downes’s 
manner  towards  himself  irritated  him 
profoundly ;  if  he  cotdd  credit  such  a 
belief,  he  could  fancy  that  Patty  tried  in 
Lord  Charles  Seton’s  presence  to  patronize 
him  ;  she  and  the  young  lord  were  insep¬ 
arable  companions.  Strangely  enough, 
the  travelling  companion  from  whom  he 
had  shrunk  at  the  outset  with  positive  dis¬ 
like,  had  been  the  only  one  he  was  sorry 
to  part  from  ;  he  had  grown  first  to  pity 
and  then  to  like  Mr.  Downes. 

He  had  never  seen  a  man  evince  such 
unwearying  devotion  to  a  woman,  and 
Paul  was  too  keen  an  observer  not  to  see 
how  carelessly  it  was  repaid.  There  had 
been  a  look  of  trouble  and  sadness  lately 
in  Mr.  Downes’s  face-;  Paul  felt  sure  he 
was  not  happy  with  his  wife. 

He  stopped  behind  at  Clermont  ;  then 
he  went  on  to  a  little  village  some  leagues 
distant,  and  there,  after  painting  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  beside  a  pool  of  stagnant 
mud,  he  sickened  with  low  typhoid  fever. 

He  soon  became  delirious,  but  happily 
for  him  chiefiy  at  night,  so  that  he  had 
been  able  to  understand  and  to  resist  the 
doctor’s  wish  to  bleed  him  ;  the  two  poor 
women  who  kept  the  wretched  little  cab¬ 
aret  where  he  was  lodged  nursed  him  as 
carefully  as  they  could — but  care  and 
kindness  will  not  atone  for  dirt  and  oth¬ 
er  discomforts,  and  in  his  long,  restless 
nights,  Paul  longed  till  his  heart  sickened 


for  Nuna’s  sweet  face,  for  her  voice,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  hoarse  patois  of  the  French¬ 
women  ;  and,  above  all,  he  hungered  for 
the  love  he  had  again  grown  to  believe  in. 
For  lately,  every  hour  had  been  teaching 
Paul  his  mistake  ;  in  Mr.  Downes’s  tender 
devotion  to  his  wife  he  had  read  his  own 
condemnation — read  how  selfishly  he  had 
returned  Nuna’s  love. 

“  I  had  it  once,”  he  said,  sometimes ; 
“  if  Patty  had  never  come  between  us,  I 
believe  we  should  have  been  all  right ; 
but  jealousy  dwarfs  a  woman’s  mind  com¬ 
pletely.  Pm  afraid  Nuna  will  never  for¬ 
give  me  that  concealment  about  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  was  wrong  altogether.  I  can 
see  at  this  distance  that  husbands  and 
wives  shouldn’t  have  secrets  ;  she’ll  never 
trust  me  again.  If  she  were  a  man  it 
would  be  different.” 

He  repented  bitterly  that  he  had  not 
written. 

“  1  cannot  write  now  ;  it  would  be  sel¬ 
fish  and  cowardly  to  ask  her,  so  timid  as 
she  is,  to  come  all  this  way  just  to  nurse 
me.  I  couldn’t  bear  her  to  be  in  such  a 
place  ;  and  perhaps  if  she  knew  1  was  ill, 
she  would  come.  No,  I  must  take  my 
chance.” 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  all  dis¬ 
comfort  and  privation  would  have  been 
prized  by  Nnna,  if  borne  for  his  sake. 
Some  men  know  very  little  of  the  hearts  of 
the  women  they  call  their  own. 

Paul  felt  restless  when  the  doctor  left 
him.  He  longed  to  attempt  the  journey, 
but  the  unsteadiness  of  his  limbs  and  his 
brain  warned  him  it  was  iwssible  to  meet 
with  worse  mischances  than  a  prolonged 
stay  in  the  dirty  little  cabaret. 

Hitherto  he  had  not  realized  the  danger¬ 
ous  power  of  his  illness.  But  to-day,  as 
the  hours  passed  by,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  growing  weaker — more  feverish. 
Would  it  be  better  to  send  for  Nuna  ? 

“  And  who’s  to  say  what  may  happen  ; 
for  she  will  come  if  1  send  for  her,” — he 
had  a  ])ainful  pleasure  in  saying  this  over 
and  over.  “And  she  might  take  the 
fever  and  die  of  it.” 

And  yet,  as  the  hours  of  that  weary  day 
went  by,  and  the  sun  grew  hotter,  and 
Paul’s  languor  and  depression  bore  him 
down  to  utter  prostration,  his  i)ale,  sunken 
eyes  fixed  more  and  more  wistfully  on  the 
knapsack  hanging  against  the  bare  deal 
walls  of  his  room.  There  were  writing 
materials  in  it. 
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How  easy  it  would  be  to  write  and  sum¬ 
mon  his  wife. 

Before  morning  came  the  pK)wer  of  writ¬ 
ing  was  gone,  the  fever  had  returned  ;  he 
was  again  delirious  and  unconscious. 

The  women  of  the  house  whispered 
together  gravely ;  they  knew  too  well  the 
symptoms  of  the  fatal  disease,  but  they  did 
not  even  know  the  name  of  their  lodger, 
and  the  doctor  (lerder  had  said  he  would 
die  if  the  fever  returned.' 

CHAPTER  LXIII. 

PATIENCE  SPEAKS. 

Patty  stood  at  a  window  in  the  larg¬ 
est  bedroom  of  the  Croix  d’Or.  She 
looked  tired  and  worn,  for  the  party  had 
only  just  reached  Bourges,  after  a  long, 
hurried  journey.  The  journey,  too,  had 
been  dull.  Mr.  Downes  had  been  almost 
always  sullen  and  silent,  and  yet  he  was 
constantly  beside  her,  so  that  she  had  not, 
during  the  last  two  days,  had  any  of  the 
long  talks  with  Lord  Charles  Seton,  which 
had  become  the  chief  amusement  of  the 
journey. 

But  it  was  not  only  weariness  and  fa¬ 
tigue  that  had  altered  Patty’s  looks  and 
faded  her  loveliness.  She  was  very  pale  ; 
but  anger,  and  fear  too,  were  in  her  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  eyes, — a  strange,  abject  fear,  that 
seemed  quite  out  of  place  on  the  sweet 
self-possessed  face.  She  was  looking  down 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  inn.  It  was 
empty,  except  just  below  the  window. 
Her  husband  stood  there  with  Patience 
Coppock.  Mr.  Downes  seemed  to  be 
listening  with  impatience  ;  he  held  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  and  he  struck  this,  as  he  stood, 
on  the  round  shining  stones  of  the  court¬ 
yard  ;  but  still  he  was  listening  to  his  com¬ 
panion’s  talk,  and  Mrs.  Downes  could  see 
how  full  of  eager  vehemence  this  talk  was. 
Patience  stood  with  her  back  towards  the 
window  ;  but  her  shoulders  heaved,  and 
her  right  hand  enforced  her  words  with 
quick,  im|nilsive  gesture,  and  Patty  read 
on  her  husband's  face,  as  on  a  mirror,  the 
work  that  Miss  Cop|X)ck’s  words  were 
doing.  Once  she  tried  to  get  courage  and 
go  boldly  down  stairs  and  stop  the  tongue 
which  she  felt  was  blackening  her  in  her 
husband’s  eyes ;  but  fear,  sick,  helpless 
fear,  was  too  strong.  She  grasped  at  the 
window-fastening  as  the  thought  came ; 
she  drew  her  breath  deeply ;  her  li|)s 
parted,  and  showed  the  small  white  teeth 
tightly  closed. 


“She’s  been  so  much  more  patient  late¬ 
ly  that  I  never  believed  she’d  turn  on  me 
—  the  coward  ;  she  never  so  much  as 
threatened.  Well,  if  I  come  to  grief,  it’s 
her  doing,  not  mine  ;  that’s  one  comfort.’’ 
The  smooth  contempt  of  her  words  did 
not  match  with  the  awful  terror  in  her 
eyes. 

She  dared  not  open  the  window ;  she 
feared  to  attract  notice ;  but  she  longed 
intensely  to  know  what  Patience  was  say¬ 
ing  to  her  husband. 

.Miss  Copix)ck  had  kept  much  out  of 
sight  of  late,  and  Patty  had  grown  to  be 
less  on  her  guard.  She  knew  that  her 
husband  watched  her,  but  she  did  not  fear 
him. 

This  morning  had  brought  a  terrible 
awakening.  They  had.  slept  at  a  small 
town  about  three  hours’  journey  from 
Bourges.  Miss  Coppock  had  left  the 
break  fast- table  before  the  others ;  and 
when  a  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Downes 
had  entered  her  own  bedroom  with  her 
usual  gliding,  quiet  step,  she  found  her 
companion  there  reading  a  note.  Patty 
knew  at  once  what  had  happened.  In  an 
instant  she  snatched  the  note  from  Miss 
Coppock.  It  was  from  Lord  Charles 
Seton — a  note  of  silly,  boyish  nonsense, 
but  still  of  warmer  nonsense  than  she 
would  have  liked  Maurice  to  see  address¬ 
ed  to  her. 

A  sharp  dispute  ensued.  Patience 
lost  all  self-control,  and  upbraided  Mrs. 
Downes  with  her  conduct  during  the 
journey. 

“  You  can  leave  me,’’  Patty  said  in  a 
cold,  contemptuous  tone.  You  can  go 
as  far  as  Bourges  with  us,  and  then  1  will 
pay  you  your  wages." 

Patience  had  not  answered ;  she  had 
only  scowled  ;  and  Patty  had  decided  that 
Miss  Copjiock  was  too  much  a  woman  of 
the  world  to  let  herself  be  turned  adrift  in 
the  middle  of  France  “  without  any  char¬ 
acter  to  speak  of." 

She  had  grown  so  used  to  the  idea  of 
Patience’s  entire  dependence  on  her,  that 
she  tried  to  forget  the  quarrel  and  the 
misgivings  it  had  roused. 

But  now  she  could  do  this  no  longer. 
On  reaching  the  inn  at  Bourges,  she  had 
asked  to  be  shown  to  her  bedroom,  and 
her  first  glance  into  the  court-yard  had 
shoM'n  her  Patience  and  her  husband  in 
earnest  talk.  Patty  felt  as  if  the  ground 
shook  beneath  her  :  how  could  she  escape  ? 
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And  yet  she  did  not  dream  that  Patience 
would  wholly  betray  her.  She  only  feared 
that  her  husband  would  ask  to  see  Lord 
Charles  Seton’s  note. 

The  court-yard  was  still  empty ;  there 
was  no  one  within  hearing.  Patience 
knew  that  there  were  no  other  English 
staying  at  the  Croix  d’Or ;  and  she  spoke 
loudly,  and  so  fearlessly,  that  for  a  few 
moments  Mr.  Downes  was  kept  dumb  by 
surprise. 

He  had  been  very  angry  with  his  wife, 
with  what  seemed  to  him  her  unpardon¬ 
able  vanity  in  regard  to  Lord  Charles 
Seton.  He  had  shown  his  dislike  to  it 
openly,  and  he  resolved  to  part  company 
at  the  first  opportunity ;  but  he  loved 
Patty  as  much  as  ever,  and  when  Miss 
Coppock  asked  him  to  listen  to  her,  and 
began  to  express  her  grave  suspicion  of 
his  wife’s  misconduct,  he  stopped  her 
angrily. 

“  Hush  !  Miss  Copix>ck  ;  I  cannot  list¬ 
en.  I  don’t  know  why  I  have  listened  at 
all.  You  have  no  right  to  sjieak  against 
my  wife.  I  supjxise  you  have  quarrelled 
with  Mrs.  Downes;  but  I  cannot  see 
that  that  gives  you  a  right  to  speak  against 
her  in  this  way  :  it  is  most  ungrateful  and 
offensive.  I  am  competent  to  manage 
my  own  affairs,  and  after  the  way  in  which 
you  have  thought  fit  to  speak  of  Mrs. 
Downes,  it  will  be  pleasanter  in  all  ways 
for  you  to  leave  us — such  a  thing  is  un¬ 
pardonable.” 

He  tried  to  press  down  his  indignation, 
and  his  lip  curled  in  the  effort. 

Miss  Coppock’s  dull  eyes  kindled.  .\s 
she  stood  there  once  more  alone  with 
Maurice  Downes,  it  seemed  as  if  that 
long-ago  street  scene  was  being  acted  out 
again ;  he  was  again  thrusting  her  away 
from  him. 

The  anger  in  her  face  made  her  look 
almost  hideous.  Mr.  Downes  shrank  from 
her  with  disgust.  She  saw  and  understood 
all  he  felt. 

“  Pm  going ;  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
Pd  not  sleep  another  night  under  the 
same  roof  with  your  wife” — a  stinging 
emphasis  on  the  words-— “  if  you  asked  me 
to  do  it !  There  are'  reasons,  though 
you’ve  forgotten  them,  why  Pd  still  do 
much  for  you  ;  yes,  I  would.” 

She  was  getting  beyond  her  fear  of 
self-betrayal ;  his  contempt  goaded  her 
out  of  herself.  “  Do  you  think  it  was  for 
simple  revenge  on  her  that  Pve  told  you 


of  her  doings  with  that  young  lord  ?  Why, 
the  best  revenge  I  could  have  had  would 
have  been  to  let  her  go  on  to  disgrace ; 
but  you  care  for  her,  and  I  care  enough 
for  you  and  your  credit  to  know  that  you’re 
much  too  good  for  her,  and  Pm  sick  of 
seeing  you  deceived  through  thick  and 
thin.  If  you  want  to  keep  her,  look  after 
her.” 

Again  Mr.  Downes  held  his  breath 
while  he  listened.  What  change  had  come 
over  this  silent,  cowed  woman  ! — a  crea¬ 
ture  who  had  seemed  always  to  be  trying 
to  shrink  out  of  sight.  \Vhat  could  she 
mean  by  this  s|)ecial  interest  in  him?  It 
seemed  as  if  she  pitied  him  ;  he  began  to 
thirtk  she  was  crazy. 

“  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  ” — his 
voice  had  softened  a  little.  “  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  my  wife.  Miss  Coppock,  and 
I  am  not,  as  you  imagine,  blind  to  her 
faults ;  if  she  were  faultless,  she  would  be 
an  angel,  and  Pm  not  aware  any  woman 
ever  was  an  angel.  You  are  angry  now. 
You  have  said  several  very  foolish,  most 
unjustifiable  things ;  but  we  won’t  talk 
about  them.  Now,  be  reasonable.  Your 
interest  for  me  shows  itself  in  a  strange 
way  ;  I  still  think  you  had  better  leave  us, 
but  I  should  like  you  to  beg  Mrs.  Downes’s 
pardon,  and  get  right  with  her,  before  you 
go  away ;  it  will  be  so  much  better,  you 
know,  for  you  to  go  on  to  Paris  with  us,  and 
you  can  leave  us  there  ;  I  am  sure,  even 
if  you  have  made  M  rs.  Downes  angry,  she 
will  allow  you  to  go  on  to  Paris  with  us.” 

Mr.  Downes  shrank  from  a  scandal,  and 
he  thought  if  Miss  Coppock  went  off  in 
her  present  overwrought  excited  state,  she 
might  do  mischief. 

Miss  Copjjock’s  smile  was  more  ghastly 
than  her  anger  had  been  ;  she  had  grown 
pale  while  .Mr.  Downes  spoke — 

“  I  said  Pd  do  anything  for  you.”  She 
looked  into  his  eyes  with  a  starved  hope 
that  even  yet  he  might  recognize  her  ; 
“  but  I’ll  not  ask  her  pardon,  even  for  you. 
Her  pardon  !  if  you  only  knew  who  and 
what  she  is  !  ”  She  threw  up  her  eyes, 
and  clasped  her  hands  with  a  violence 
that  made  Mr.  Downes  shrink  away  with 
disgust  and  dislike. 

“  The  woman  is  either  mad,  or  it  is  all 
acting  and  rodomontade,”  he  thought  ; 
“  Elinor  has  offended  her,  and  she’ll  say 
anything  to  poison  me  against  her  ;  her 
very  pretence  of  liking  me  when  she  has 
taken  every  opportunity  she  could  find  of 
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avoiding  me,  is  enough  to  show  that  she’ll 
say  anything  to  serve  her  purpose." 

“  Miss  Coppock,  I  must  put  an  end  to 
this,"  he  said,  hrmly ;  “  I  should  much 
prefer  that  you  should  control  yourself, 
and  stay  until  we  reach  Paris ;  but,  of 
course,  as  you  refuse  to  acknowledge 
yourself  wrong,  and  persist  in  your  offen¬ 
sive  behavior,  this  cannot  be.  Now  re¬ 
member,”  there  was  severe  warning  in  his 
voice,  “  I  can’t  permit  another  word  about 
Mrs.  Downes.  Tell  me  what  there  is  due 
to  you,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  send  a 
check  to  any  address  you  like  ;  then  you 
can  go.  Don’t  attempt  to  see  Mrs. 
Downes  again.  I  can’t  permit  it ;  she  is 
not  used  to  vehemence  like  yours.” 

“  How  do  you  know  what  she’s  used 
to  ?  What  do  you  know  about  her  at  all  ? 
I’ve  known  her  as  many  years  as  you’ve 
known  her  months."  .  He  put  up  his  hand 
in  protest,  but  no  power  of  his  could  stop 
Patience  now ;  she  was  roused  to  fury. 
“  Did  she  tell  you  how  she  made  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Mr.  Downes  ?  Did  she  say  I 
wanted  a  new  apprentice  to  the  dress-mak¬ 
ing,  and  her  pretty  face  took  my  fancy  as 
I  passed  by  her  father’s  cottage  ?  Her 
father,  too — ask  him  if  you  like,  ask  Roger 
Westropp  if  my  story’s  true  or  false  ;  he 
told  me  once  if  she  wasn’t  a  good  wife  to 
you  he’d  go  up  to  Park  Lane  himself,  and 
tell  you  the  truth,  for  all  he’d  promised 
her  not  Ask  her  lover,  Mr.  Whitmore — 
ah  !  yes,  Mr.  Whitmore’s  best  of  all — ask 
him,  he  can  tell  you  plenty  about  her. 
When  I  think  of  the  lies  she  must  have 
told  you,  I’ve  hardly  patience  to  speak  at 
all.” 

“  Silence  !  ”  Mr.  Downes  had  found 
voice  at  last,  and  the  stern  sound  hushed 
her.  He  was  shocked,  stupefied ;  but 
still,  his  love  rose  against  the  strong  sus¬ 
picions  her  words  awaked.  “  You  won’t 
leave  me,  so  I  leave  you.  I  tell  you  once, 
and  always,  that  1  refuse  to  listen  to  any¬ 
thing  you  have  to  say  about  Mrs.  Downes, 
and  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  this — this 
trumped-up  story." 

He  left  her  so  suddenly  that  she  could 
not  stop  him. 

CHAPTER  LXIV. 

A  niEND  IN  NEED. 

Patience  Coppock.  stood  looking  after 
him.  All  decision  had  left  her  face  ;  her 
passion  had  gained  such  mastery,  that  it 
swayed  her  out  of  any  set  puqiose. 
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“  Money,  money ;  yes,  money  is  the 
salve  for  everything,  isn’t  it  ?  he  offered 
me  money  that  time  in  London.  No, 
Maurice,  no  money  shall  buy  my  revenge 
now.” 

She  stood  there,  white  and  trembling. 

After  a  little  she  grew  quiet ;  she  went 
back  into  that  part  of  the  court-yard  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  rougher  vehicles — a  kind 
of  open  shed.  She  was  out  of  sight  here, 
and  thought  came  back  with  the  freedom 
from  restraint. 

“  I’m  glad  he  didn’t  listen.  I’ll  be 
calm  next  time  I  tell  that  story.  I’ll  tell 
it  in  Park  Lane,  too,  when  there  are  others 
by  to  hear — Mrs.  Winchester  and  plenty 
more,  and  I’ll  have  old  Roger  by,  that  I 
will.  I  believe  he’d  do  that  much,  to 
punish  Patty,  when  be  finds  it  was  her  do¬ 
ing  that  took  Mr.  Whitmore  away  from 
his  wife — and  it  was ;  I’ve  listened  and 
listened,  and  I’m  sure  of  it ;  and  she  did 
it  first  from  spite,  for  it’s  plain  he  don’t 
care  for  her.  No,  I’ll  have  my  way  ;  she 
shan’t  have  everything,  and  me  nothing.” 

She  had  spoken  almost  the  same  words 
at  the  news  of  Patty’s  marriage ;  but  then 
they  had  bedn  sorrowfully  spoken  ;  she 
said  them  now  with  hatred  marked  on  her 
face. 

Hatred  had  grown  silently,  until  every 
thought  had  become  subservient  to  the  one 
resolve  of  revenging  all  her  wrongs  on 
Patty.  Miss  Coppock  had  watched  quietly 
all  through  the  journey  for  some  pretext 
which  would  give  her  a  right  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Downes,  and  now  she  had  found  it. 

“  I  have  ruined  myself  1  ”  The  despair 
in  her  voice  seemed  exaggerated.  “  I  am 
thrown  on  the  world  again,  and  I’ve  done 
her  no  harm.  As  to  going  away  from  her, 
it’s  like  leaving  hell ;  but  for  him  to  have 
sneered  at  me — and  oh  !  it  was  worse  than 
sneering.”  She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  ; 
the  disgust  and  dislike  she  had  seen  in 
Mr.  Downes’s  face  burned  in  her  brain. 

A  man  in  a  blouse  came  up  to  where 
she  was  standing  ;  he  looked  curiously  at 
her. 

Patience  recovered  herself  at  once. 

The  luggage  still  stood  in  the  court¬ 
yard. 

“  I  want  you  to  bring  this  trunk  to  the 
railway  station,”  she  said.  “  Come  as  fast 
as  you  can.”  She  went  out  through  the 
gray-arched  entrance  of  the  court-yard. 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  but  he  did 
not  touch  the  trunk. 
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“  Dame,  what  extraordinary  people  are 
these  English  !  see  this  one,  she  arrive, 
and  she  depart,  and  all  in  half-an-hour  ;  sh^ 
is,  perhaps,  crazy.” 

He  resolved  to  await  further  orders  be¬ 
fore  he  followed  this  very  extraordinary 
Englishwoman. 

Patience  walked  fast  along  the  narrow 
street  ;  she  had  no  eyes  for  the  quaint 
town  with  its  Middle-age  palaces  of  the 
wealthy  burghers  of  Bourges.  The  rapid 
movement  brought  back  all  her  passion. 

“  I  wish  1  had  struck  her  when  she 
talked  about  my  wages.  She  hasn't  got 
the  natural  feelings  of  a  woman  ;  she’s  a 
smiling,  sneering  devil ;  she  said  her  hus¬ 
band  wouldn’t  listen,  whatever  1  might 
say,  and  she  was  right.  What  a  fool  he  is 
to  love  her  !  Well,  he’ll  suffer  for  it  by- 
and-by.” 

Again  a  torrent  of  rage  and  despair 
swept  over  her ;  she  had  suffered  all  this 
defeat  and  bitter  mortihcatiun  to^leave 
Bourges  in  disgrace,  and  Patty  victori¬ 
ous. 

She  soon  reached  the  station.  She  ask¬ 
ed  for  a  train  for  Pjiris ;  but  she  heard  that 
there  would  not  be  one  for  two  hours.  A 
train  from  Paris  was  due,  and,  as  she  stood 
on  the  platform  blind  to  all  that  passed 
round  her,  it  rolled  slowly  up  amid  the 
vociferations  of  the  porters. 

The  noise  roused  Patience.  Mechani¬ 
cally  she  watched  the  passengers  alight ; 
some  of  them  were  trying  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  guard,  as  he  passed  rapidly 
along  the  line  of  carriages. 

Miss  Coppock  started  at  the  sound  of  an 
English  voice. 

“Is  there  no  cross-road  from  here  to 
Clermont  ?  ” 

Miss  Coppock  turned  round — it  was 
Nuna  Whitmore  ;  she  was  still  in  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage,  but  she  got  out  hastily  when 
she  recognized  Patience.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  had  found  Paul,  and  that  all 
her  anxiety  was  over. 

“My  husband  is  here  with  you — is  he 
not  ?  ” 

Patience  did  not  answer  ;  here  was  her 
opportunity,  her  revenge  need  not  be  de¬ 
ferred  ;  Nuna  was  just  as  good  a  witness 
as  Roger  Westropp,  Mr.  Downes  must 
listen  to  Mrs.  Whitmore. 

“  Is  that  all  your  luggage,  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
more  ?  ” — she  pointed  at  the  bag  which 
Nuna  had  dragged  out  of  the  carriage. 
Nuna  nodded. 


“  But  is  my  husband  here  ?  ”  .she  repeat¬ 
ed — 

“  Come  along.” 

The  Arm  tone  reassured  Nuna ;  habit 
helped  the  disorder  of  M iss  Coppock’i  wits, 
she  called  a  voiture,  placed  Nuna  and  her 
bag  within  it,  and  then  she  seated  herself 
beside  Mrs.  Whitmore,  and  told  the  man 
to  drive  to  the  Croix  d'Or. 

“  Is  my  husband  there  ? — why  don’t  you 
answer  ? ” 

She  put  her  hand  on  Patience’s  arm 
and  looked  earnestly  in  the  troubled  face. 

“  No  ;  but  you  will  hear  all  about  him 
from  Mr.  Downes  ;  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
still  at  Clermont,  but  ydu  will  be  sure  to 
find  him. 

This  came  in  answer  to  the  sudden  sad¬ 
ness  in  the  large  dark  eyes  fixed  so  wist¬ 
fully  on  her  face. 

Nuna’s  heart  sank — like  lead  in  water. 

“  I  don’t  understand ;  I  thought  you 
would  be  all  together ;  how  wa«  it  you 
came  to  the  station  to  meet  me  ?  did  you 
know  J  was  coming  ?  who  told  you  to 
come  ?  ” 

Patience  had  grown  quiet ;  she  was  think¬ 
ing  how  she  could  best  make  use  of  this 
strange  chance  ;  she  smiled. 

“  I’ll  tell  you  that  another  time  ;  I  want 
to  say  several  things  to  you  before  we  get 
to  the  inn.” 

Spite  of  the  confusion  in  her  brain.  Miss 
Coppock  was  too  wary,-  too  much  con 
trolled  by  the  pure,  truthful  face  that  look¬ 
ed  so  trustingly  into  hers,  to  tell  Nuna  at 
once  the  purpose  for  which  she  had  inter¬ 
rupted  her  journey  ;  she  went  off  into  a 
rambling  narrative  of  Patty’s  conduct  with 
Lord  Charles  Seton,  and  the  deceit  she 
had  practised  on  Mr.  Downes.  Nuna  beg¬ 
ged  her  to  keep  silence. 

“  I  can’t  listen  to  you  if  you  talk  in  this 
way.”' 

“  You’re  mighty  merciful !  ” — they  had 
just  rattled  into  the  inn  court-yard, — “  yet 
1  don’t  think  7/^  much  to  thank  Mrs. 
Downes  for,  somehow.” 

Nuna  shuddered,  and  shrank  from  the 
bitterness  with  which  she  spoke ;  where 
was  Paul  ?  she  asked  herself,  and  how  was 
her  journey  going  to  end  ? 

CHAPTER  I.XV. 

A  HARD  FIGHT. 

Patty  knew  that  her  husband  would 
come  to  her  when  Patience  left  him  ;  she 
knew,  too,  that  she  must  have  a  hard  bat- 
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tie  to  retain  her  hold  on  his  love ;  but 
even  then  her  self-reliance  did  not  desert 
her.  She  saw  Mr.  Downes  leave  Patience 
abruptly,  she  thought  angrily ;  and  the 
terror  which  had  mastered  her  vanished. 
Surely  she  was  a  match  for  Maurice.  She 
smoothed  the  frown  on  her  forehead,  and 
went  up  to  the  looking  glass.  She  soon 
removed  the  look  of  fatigue  from  her  hair 
and  complexion,  and  then  she  gazed  ear¬ 
nestly  at  the  reflection  of  her  fair  face. 

“  Who  can  look  at  Patience,  and  then 
at  me,  and  doubt  which  of  us  speaks  the 
truth  ?  ”  'Fhere  was  triumph  in  her  voice  ; 
but  still  she  w’as  not  quite  at  ease.  Pa¬ 
tience  had  been  gone  some  time.  Why 
did  not  Maurice  come  upstairs  ? 

“  The  thing  I  have  got  to  guard  against 
is  fear,”  Patty  said,  thoughtfully.  “It 
hasn’t  often  come  to  me  in  my  life,  but 
when  it  has  I  know  I  am  the  worst  of  cow¬ 
ards.  If  I  go  giving  way  to  it,  and  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  fond  of  Maurice  and  so  on, 
he’ll  suspect  directly,  and  then  he’ll  never 
believe  me  again.  I  must  be  the  injured 
person.  I  shan’t  forget  that  time  when  he 
told  me  he’d  written  to  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Whitmore  to  paint  my  picture. 
Maurice  looked  quite  puzzled  at  the  fright 
I  w'as  in.” 

At  last  she  heard  steps  coming  slowly 
along  the  gallery. 

“  Now  for  it !  ”  An  uncontrollable 
spasm  passed  over  her,  and  then  she  was 
outwardly  calm.  She  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  just  opposite  the  door. 

Mr.  Downes  came  in  ;  he  thought  he 
was  quite  composed  outwardly  ;  but  Patty 
saw  that  his  face  twitched. 

“  Elinor!  ” — she  made  room  for  him  be¬ 
side  her,  but  he  stood  erect ; — “  perhaps 
you  saw  who  was  talking  to  me  just  now 
in  the  court-yard  ?  I  may  as  well  say  at 
once  that  you  have  chosen  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  time  to  quarrel  with  your  compan¬ 
ion.  I  don’t  say  you  are  altogether  to 
blame,  for  she  certainly  is  a  most  violent 
woman  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  what  has 
occurred  to  cause  such  a  disturbance.” 

He  had  looked  sternly  at  his  wife  as  he 
began,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  sustain 
the  frank,  fearless  glance  of  her  blue  eyes  ; 
but  Patty  trembled,  spite  of  her  uncon¬ 
scious  looks.  Maurice  would  not  speak 
in  that  stern  voice,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  if  he  had  not  something  much 
more  unpleasant  still  to  say. 

Her  knees  began  to  shake  as  she  sat. 


“  If  I  don’t  do  something  desperate  it’s 
all  over  with  me.”  She  threw  back  her 
head  with  the  old  saucy  toss. 

“  Well,  1  don’t  know,  Maurice.  ,  I  had 
been  thinking,  while  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  how  long  you  listened  to 
Miss  Coppock,  that  1  had  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  Elinor  ;  "  he 
looked  at  her  in  evident  surprise. 

“  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  understand 
till  you  know  what  has  happened — Patty 
looked  indignant — “  that  woman  was  very 
insolent  just  now,  and  I  gave  her  her  dis¬ 
charge.  When  she  left  me,  she  said  she 
would  have  her  revenge.  As  to  quarrelling 
with  her,  really,  Maurice,  if  you  knew  all 
I’ve  had  to  bear,  you  would  be  cjuite 
vexed  with  me  for  submitting  so  long  to 
her  ill-temper.”  Her  husband  had  given 
her  her  cue  when  he  spoke  of  Patience’s 
violence — “  she  said  she  could  make  Mr. 
Dowitts  believe  what  she  liked,  and  she 
muttered  something  that  a  woman  who 
had  no  relatives  to  vouch  for  her  might 
find  it  hard  to  contradict  what  was  said  : 
she  did  indeed,  Maurice” — her  husband 
was  looking  at  her  steadily  now,  and  she 
affected  to  think  he  was  taking  Miss  Cop- 
pock’s  part — “  surely  when  a  woman  hints 
in  that  dreadful  way,  and  then  goes  and 
talks  privately  to  you  for  ever  so  long,  I 
may  feel  hurt  and  shocked  to  see  you 
listening.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
what  she  really  has  been  telling  you.” 

She  had  talked  tears  into  her  eyes  :  she 
wiped  them  away  as  if  she  scorned  to 
show  them. 

“If  you  watched  me,  Elinor,  I’m  sure 
you  must  have  seen  I  listened  against  my 
will,  and  that  I  was  very  much  displeased  : 
certainly  I  will  tell  you  ;  I  never  have 
kept  anything  from  you,  and  I  will  be 
quite  frank  now.  Miss  Coppock  spoke 
of  a  note  from  Lord  Charles  Seton  to 
you.” 

Patty’s  eyes  drooped,  spite  of  her  ef¬ 
forts. 

“  I’m  ready  to  own  to  you,”  she  said, 
“that  I  was  very  much  annoyed  about 
that  note.  I  knew  nothing  about  it  till  I 
found  Miss  Coppock  reading  it  this  morn¬ 
ing  before  she  started.  I  sent  it  back  to 
Lord  Charles  at  once  ;  I  thought  it  would 
be  the  best  way  to  stop  such  boyish  folly  ; 
but,  Maurice,  I  nieant  to  tell  you  this  my¬ 
self  ;  surely  there  was  no  need  for  me  to 
confess  to  Miss  Coppock  when  she  took 
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upon  herself  to  accuse  me  of  all  sorts  of 
things.  I  dare  say  I  was  impulsive  and 
foolish — I  know  1  felt  very  angry,  but  the 
woman  disg.usted  me  by  her  low  suspicions ; 
you  can’t  think  what  dreadful  things  she 
said,  and  I  told  her  she  must  go.  Her 
conduct  grew  outrageous  then,  such  false¬ 
hoods  I  never  listened  to - ” 

Mr.  Downes’s  face  had  cleared,  but  he 
looked  uneasy  still. 

“  Do  you  care  to  hear  what  else  she 
said?”  and  as  he  looked  at  his  wife,  Miss 
Coppock’s  words  seemed  so  wild  and  im¬ 
probable  that  he  felt  ashamed  to  repeat 
them. 

Patty  put  her  hand  on  his  ann. 

“  I  dare  say  you  think,  Maurice,  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  none  of  the  wheedling  ways  of 
some  women  about  me,  that  1  don’t  care 
for  you.  I  never  can  show  my  feelings. 
Why,  when  I  saw  that  woman  with  you — 
strong  as  I  felt  in  my  own  innocence — I 
trembled,  yes  indeed,  1  did  tremble  after 
her  threats.  Who  have  I  to  stand  up  for 
me  in  the  w'orld  but  you  ?  There’s  the 
French  schoolmistress,  of  course,  and  my 
foster-father;  but  now  old  Mr.  Parkins 
is  dead,  I  have  no  one  creditable  witness 
to  bring  forward.  Ah,  Maurice,  I  little 
thought  I  should  ever  want  justifying  to 
you.” 

Her  eyes  were  dry  now,  but  she  clasped 
her  hands  in  mute  appeal,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  husband  there  was  an  unutterable 
sweetness  in  those  soft  heavy-lidded  eyes. 

He  hesitated  between  his  wish  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  wife  and  a  haunting  memory  of 
Miss  Cojrpock’s  words.  He  had  stood 
before  Patty  all  this  while — now  he  left 
her,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

A  voiture  was  driving  into  the  court-yard 
of  the  Croix  d’Or ;  but  Mr.  Downes  had 
not  remarked  it  till  one  of  its  occupants 
stepped  on  to  the  round  paving  stones  of 
the  yard.  It  was  Miss  Coppock. 

Mr.  Downes  started  back.  “  Here 
again  !  ”  he  said,  and  a  cold  chill  of  unbe- 
lief  came  over  him. 

Patty  was  beside  him  instantly.  She 
looked  down  into  the  court-yard,  and  her 
eyes  niet  those  of  Patience. 

Mrs.  Downes  saw  a  determination  fully 
erjual  to  her  own — and  then  she  saw 
Nuna. 

“Maurice!”  she  grasped  his  arm  so 
convulsively  that  he  looked  at  her  in 
alarm — “  keep  that  woman  Patience  away 
from  me ;  I  can’t  tell  you  how  I  feel  now 


that  I  know  she  has  tried  to  iK)ison  you 
against  me.  I.et  her  say  what  she  will, 
falsehood  can  harm  no  one,  only  keep  her 
away  from  me  ;  you  don’t  know  who  she 
has  brought  with  her ;  that’s  Mr.  WTiit- 
inore’s  dear  little  wife — bring  her  to  me, 
dear,  at  once ;  I  have  a  message  to  her 
from  her  husband.” 

Mr.  Downes  was  appeased. 

Patty  could  not  have  appealed  more 
effectually  to  her  husband.  His  wife’s 
manner  towards  the  artist  had  often  an¬ 
noyed  him  at  the  outset  of  the  journey  ; 
it  was  like  a  revelation  to  guess  now  that 
those  long  talks  had  been  about  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more’s  wife — a  wife  too,  who,  from  the 
glim])ses  he  had  caught  of  her,  seemed 
attractive  enough  for  any  husband. 

He  kissed  Patty. 

“I’ll  keep  Miss  Coppock  away,  and 
send  Mrs.  Whitmore  to  you  here.” 

CHAPTKR  I,XVI. 

“only  an  old  LOVE-LETTER.” 

Mr.  Downes  met  Nuna  on  the  stairs. 
“  I  believe  you  are  Mrs.  W’hitmore.  My 
wife  has  a  message  to  you  from  your  hus¬ 
band.” 

Nuna  forgot  Patty’s  letter,  her  conduct 
and  all.  She  almost  ran  along  the  gallery 
till  she  reached  the  door  to  whidi  Mr. 
Downes  pointed.  * 

Patty  meantime  had  a  sharp,  brief  strug¬ 
gle.  She  had  seen  this  trial  far  off,  and 
now  it  had  really  come. 

“  I  can’t  dare  them  both,”  she  said, 
“  I’m  too  hemmed  in.  I’d  rather  die  than 
knock  under  to  Patience ;  surely  I  can 
coax  this  weak,  simple  girl  to  stand  by  me 
if  I  only  show  her  she  needn’t  be  jealous. 
She  is  a  lady,  simpleton  as  she  is.” 

Nuna  went  straight  up  to  Patty,  her 
eyes  full  of  question. 

“  You  have  a  message  for  me  from  my 
husband.  Do  you  know  where  he  is?” 

For  just  an  instant  the  selfish  heart 
stirred  with  pity,  and  then  self  swept  away 
every  feeling  but  intense  desire  for  help. 
She  looked  at  Nuna  with  keen,  searching 
eyes.  • 

“  Mr.  Downes  misunderstood  me.  I 
have  something  to  say  about  J^our  hus¬ 
band,  but  I  can  only  guess  where  he  is. 
We  will  help  you  to  find  him,  you  may  be 
sure  we  will,  but  I  want  you  to  help  me 
first,  Mrs.  Whitmore.” 

A  look  of  pitiful  distress  came  into 
Nuna’s  face  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  must 
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break  down  ;  but  she  strove  hard  not  to 
yield  up  her  courage. 

“  First,”  said  Patty,  and  a  bright  flush 
of  real  shame  tinged  her  cheeks,  “  I  can 
tell  you  what  no  one  else  can.  You  may 
quite  trust  your  husband.  I  have  tried 
him  on  this  journey,  and  I  don’t  believe  a 
man  would  have  been  so  indifferent  if  he 
had  not  dearly  loved  his  wife." 

She  was  forced  to  droop  her  eyes  under 
Nuna’s  indignant  glance. 

“  You’re  annoyed ;  well,  you  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  me;  you  don’t  seem  to  see  how 
much  it  costs  a  vain  woman  like  me  to 
own  that  she  can’t  charm  a  man  who  did 
admire  her  once.” 

Again  Nuna’s  face  warned  her. 

“  What  I  w’ant  to  know  is  w'hether  yoii 
will  forgive  me  for  trying  to  make  your 
husband  flirt,  or  whether  you  mean  to 
bear  me  a  grudge  for  it  ?  ” 

Nuna’s  resentment  faded  ;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  only  Patty  Westropp  could  so 
speak,  and  she  excused  her,  she  held  out 
her  hand,  and  Patty  kept  it  in  a  soft,  warm 
clasp. 

“Thank  you.  I’m  in  great,  dreadful 
trouble,  and  only  you  can  help  me. 
Hush!  what’s  that?”  Such  a  change 
came  in  her  face  that  Nuna  was  startled. 
The  lovel)«  color  faded.  Patty  grew 
whiter  every  moment,  her  lips  were  trem¬ 
bling,  and  her  eyes  had  a  scared  terror  in 
them. 

“Sit ’down,”  said  Nuna;  she  thought 
Mrs.  Downes  would  faint  where  she  stood. 

“No.”  Patty  shook  her  head.  “Don’t 
be  frightened,  1  haven’t  got  feeling  enough 
to  faint”  She  laughed  at  the  look  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  Nuna’s  face.  “You  needn’t  be 
sorry  for  me,  either.  I  don’t  want  pity, 
I  hate  it,  and  I’m  sure  women  get  along 
much  easier  if  they  haven’t  too  much 
heart.  I  dare  say  you  suffer  for  every 
one’s  troubles  as  much  as  for  your  own. 
Well,  I  don’t  want  you  to  be  sorry  for  me, 
only  help  me.  I  don’t  profess  to  care  for 
any  dne  except  myself.  I  know  that 
woman  Patience  has  been  telling  you  all 
sorts  of  lies.  Do  you  know  Avhy  she 
brought  you  here?”  She  looked  keenly 
into  the  agitated  face  before  her.  “  No, 
of  course  you  don’t,  you  only  came  to  see 
your  husband.”  There  was  a  touch  of 
scorn  in  her  voice,  for  Nuna’s  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  “  Miss  Coppock  brought  you 
here  to  tell  Mr.  Downes  all  about  me. 
She  wants  him  to  know  I  was  Patty  Wes- 
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tropp,  her  apprentice,  a  village  girl  at 
Ashton,  everything — I  saw  it  in  her  face 
just  now,  Mrs.  Whitmore,”  Patty’s  voice 
grew  passionate,  “  when  you’ve  worn  out 
a  gown  you  throw  it  aside,  don’t  you,  you 
don’t  keep  it  by  you  forever?  That’s 
what  I’ve  done.  I’ve  done  with  the  old 
life,  why  should  I  tease  my, husband  with 
it  ?  You’ll  stand  by  me,  won’t  you  ? 
you’ll  keep  silent  about  your  knowledge 
of  me,  you  will,  I  know.  I’m  sure  you 
will.” 

Patty  had  meant  to  speak  quite  differ¬ 
ently,  to  be  calm  and  reasonable,  and  to 
treat  of  this  as  a  mere  matter  of  worldly 
wisdom  ;  but  nervous  terror  and  excite¬ 
ment  conquered,  she  took  Nuna’s  hand 
in  both  hers,  and  pressed  it,  while  her 
face  was  full  of  convulsive  agitation. 

“  I  can’t  tell  a  falsehood.”  Nuna 
spoke  hesitatingly,  and  Patty’s  courage 
rose.  It  seemed  to  her,  her  strong  will 
must  conquer  this  timid,  irresolute  nature. 

“  I’ve  not  told  you  all  yet.  My  hus¬ 
band’s  a  proud  man  ;  he  thinks  low  birth 
and  vulgarity  as  bad  as  murder  and  steal¬ 
ing.  He  thinks  I  have  always  been  Miss 
Latimer,  a  gentleman’s  child,  brought  up 
abroad.  If  he  finds  out  he  has  been  de¬ 
ceived  he’ll  never  forgive  me,  he’ll  cast 
me  off'.  Look  here,  Mrs.  Whitmore,”  she 
went  on,  vehemently,  “  I’m  not  a  good 
woman  like  you,  I  find  no  comfort  in 
church  and  prayers  as  you  do  ;  if  my  hus¬ 
band  casts  me  off  I  can’t  be  left  alone  in 
the  w'orld,  1  must  go  to  some  one  else  ;  I 
can’t  live  without  society  and  amusement, 
I  must  be  worshipped  in  one  way  or 
another.” 

“  Oh,  hush !  pray  don’t  think  of  any¬ 
thing  so  dreadful.” 

Nuna  laid  her  hand  on  Patty’s  arm,  but 
Patty  broke  from  her  passionately. 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  you  to  call  it 
dreadful,  but  if  I  do  it,  remember  you  will 
have  driven  me  to  it,  Nuna  Ileaufort — yes, 
you  only,  you  are  driving  me  to  shame 
and  destruction,  and  you’re  doing  it  to 
revenge  yourself  on  me  because  you  think 
I  tried  to  steal  your  husband’s  love  from 
you,  and  you  set  up  for  being  good  and 
religious !  If  I  had  got  him  away  from 
you  you  would  have  had  more  right ;  but 
when  I  tell  you  I  failed,  what’s  all  your 
goodness  worth  ?  You  are  as  bad  as  I 
am,  after  all.” 

She  stopped,  exhausted  panting ;  her 
words  had  poured  out  so  rapidly  that 
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Niina  could  not  have  been  heard  if  she 
had  spoken. 

“  Don’t  talk  so  madly ;  I  will  do  any¬ 
thing  I  can  to  help  you,  indeed  I  will.” 
There  was  a  loving  earnestness  in  her 
voice,  which  reached  even  through  the 
passionate  tumult  that  distracted  Patty, 
“but,  Mrs.  Downes,  you  can  help  your¬ 
self  best  of  all ;  there  is  only  one  thing 
for  you  to  do” — Patty’s  eyes  filled *in  an 
instant  with  despairing  hope — “  tell  the 
truth  ;  go  to  your  husband,  tell  him  your 
wholfc  story,  and  ask  him  to  forgive  your 
deceit.  I’m  sure  he  loves  you  very  dearly, 
and  he  will  forgive  you.  I.ove  will  for¬ 
give  everything.”  She  looked  pleadingly 
at  Patty.  A  dark  sullen  look  came  over 
the  beautiful  face 

“  You  say  that  because  you  love  and 
you  could  forgive ;  if  I  could  love  my  hus¬ 
band  I  might  have  a  chance  of  his  forgiv¬ 
ing  me.  Hut  I  don’t  love  him — I  can’t,  I 
can’t ;  I  almost  despise  him.  Could  you 
be  forgiven  by  a  man  you  despise — a  man 
who  you  feel  you«can  do  as  you  like  with  ? 
I  can  only  love  what  I  fear  ;  I  can’t  be 
forgiven — taken  into  favor  like  a  disgraced 
servant — by  a  man  I’ve  no  respect  for. 
Why,  I  should  be  watched  at  every  turn, 
and  never  believed  again.  I  know  my 
husband — he  would  be  ashamed  of  me  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  :  and  just  because  he’d 
never  have  had  the  wit  to  find  it  out  for 
himself,  once  he  knows  it,  he’ll  be  finding 
out  lowness  and  vulgar  ways  in  all  I  do 
and  all  I  say.  I’d  rather  hang  myself 
up  to  that  pole,  Mrs.  Whitmore,” — she 
|»ointed  to  the  bed — “  than  live  with  him 
on  those  terms.  No,  it’s  your  doing  now. 
Take  your  choice  :  I  won’t  speak  again  till 
you’ve  made  it — whether  I’m  to  go  on  Mrs. 
Downes  to  the  end,  or  whether  I’m  to  go 
off  in  an  hour’s  time  with  some  one  else.” 

Nuna  stood  shocked  and  silent.  Her 
shrinking  from  Patty  was  stronger  than 
ever,  and  yet  a  spring  of  loving  compas¬ 
sion  was  rising  up  in  her  heart  for  this 
wretched,  despairing  woman. 

Patty’s  eyes  were  devouring  in  their 
impatient  expression,  but  Nuna  still  stood 
silent. 

“If your  husband  questions  me  I  must 
tell  the  truth,”  she  said  at  last ;  “  but 
surely  I  need  not  see  Mr.  Downes  again. 
I  tell  you  that  your  only  chance  for  real 
happiness  lies  in  openness  to  him.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Downes,  what  is  it :  just  a  little  pain 
and  humiliation  soon  over,  and  all  that 


painful,  shameful  load  of  concealment 
gone  forever.  Why,” — her  large  dark 
eyes  grew  so  earnest  that  Patty  quailed 
before  them — “  you  can’t  die  deceiving 
your  husband.  You  could  not — you  must 
tell  him  :  then  why  not  give  yourself  hap- 
.piness  now  ?  Ah,  you  don’t  know  what 
happiness  it  is  to  love  your  husband  !  it 
is  much  happier  to  love  than  to  be  loved 
one’s  self.”  She  had  got  Patty’s  hand  in 
both  her  own. 

Mr.  Downes  came  in  .abruptly  :  he 
heard  Nuna’s  last  words,  and  he  looked 
at  her  :  he  glanced  on  to  his  wife,  but  she 
drooped  her  head,  sullenly  silent. 

“  Mrs.  Whitmore  ” — there  was  more 
sorrow  than  anger  in  his  voice — “  did  you 
ever  know  Mrs.  Downes  as  a  girl  called 
Patty  Westropp  ?  ” 

Neither  of  them  saw  Patty  as  she  stood 
blanched,  shaking  with  terror.  Nuna 
looked  fnankly  at  Mr.  Downes. 

“  If  I  did,  what  of  it  ?  I  knew  no  harm 
of  her — nothing  that  a  man  need  be 
ashamed  of  in  his  wife  :  and  how  hard 
she  must  have  striven  to  fit  herself  to  be 
your  wife.  I  am  sure  she  is  bitterly  sor¬ 
ry  for  having  kept  her  name  from  you  : 
the  concealment  has  brought  its  own  pun¬ 
ishment.  Oh,  Mr.  Downes,  we  all  make 
great  mistakes  in  our  lives  :  tell  her  you 
forgive  her.”  There  was  almost  a  fervor 
of  earnestness  in  Nuna’s  voice.  She 
turned  again  to  Patty,  put  her  arm  round 
her,  and  kissed  her. 

But  Patty  stood  sullen,  regardless  of 
either  Nuna  or  her  husband. 

Mr.  Downes  did  not  answer  :  he  had 
kept  stern  and  still  while  Nuna  spoke  ; 
now  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  his  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground.  The  silence  was  unbro¬ 
ken  :  the  two  women  stoo<l  still  while  he 
walked  up  and  down  ;  Nuna  wondered 
what  would  be  the  end. 

He  stopped  short  at  last,  and  spoke  to 
Nuna. 

“  Mrs.  Whitmore,  you  are  a  noble 
woman  ;  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson  to¬ 
day.  If  all  I’ve  been  told  is  true,  you 
have  as  much  to  forgive  my  wife  as  I  have.” 
Then  he  turned  with  a  look  of  sudden  ap¬ 
peal  to  Patty. 

“  Klinor,  why  don’t  you  speak — why 
don’t  you  make  it  easier  for  both  of  us  ? 
I  am  ready  to  forgive  you  if  you  will  ask 
me  :  in  return,  I  ask  you  to  try  to  love 
me. 
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“  I  don’t  want  to  be  forgiven,"  she  said 
haughtily. 

The  door  w.as  quietly  opened,  but  they 
were  all  too  overwrought  to  notice  it 
then. 

“  Don’t  harden  yourself,’’  he  said.  He 
looked  at  Nuna  :  he  seemed  to  find  hope 
and  counsel  too  in  those  deep,  trusting 
eyes.  “  Elinor,  why  not  trust  me  ?  Do 
you  suppose  1  want  to  keep  you  with  me 
except  to  make  your  life  a  happy  one  ? 
I  don’t  ask  for  any  words  :  just  give  me 
your  hand,  and  1  will  take  the  rest  on 
trust.” 

Even  then  she  hesitated ;  but  Nuna 
gently  took  the  trembling,  clammy  fingers, 
and  drew  them  towards  her  husband’s 
hand. 

The  door  shut  suddenly — it  seemed  to 
break  the  spell  that  had  held  them. 

“You  do  not  want  me  any  more?’’ 
Nuna  looked  at  Mr.  Downes.  “  I  am  on 
my  way  to  my  husband.” 

“  You  will  never  find  him  by  yourself.” 
He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  thought 
“  You  must  let  me  send  my  courier  with 
you — indeed  you  must :  he  knows  where 
the  village  is  to  which  your  husband  was 
going  when  he  left  us  ;  ”  then,  seeing  her 
unwillingness,  he  whispered,  “  surely  after 
what  you  have  done  for  me  to  day,  you 
will  let  me  help  you  if  I  can  ;  you  don’t 
know  how  much  you  have  helped  me.” 

To  his  worldly  notions  it  seemed  mar¬ 
vellous  that  Nuna  could  so  easily  forgive 
his  w'ife. 

A  thought  came  to  Nuna  while  he 
spoke. 

“  Shall  I  take  Miss  Coppock  with  me, 
Mr.  Downes  ?  Your  wife  ought  not  to 
see  her  again.” 

Mr.  Downes  pressed  her  hand. 

“  Yes,  a  good  plan.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I’ll  find  her  for  you.” 

Mr.  Downes  went  to  look,  but  Patience 
was  no  longer  in  the  court-yard :  the  gar- 
(on  was  coming  down  stairs. 

“  Where  is  the  English  lady  ?  ”  said 
Mr.  Downes. 

The  man  looked  surprised. 

“She  followed  you  up-stairs.  Monsieur. 
I  thought  she  was  with  you.” 

Mr.  Downes  was  very  angry  with 
Patience  Cop|x>ck  :  just  then  he  would 
like  to  have  inflicted  any  punishment  on 
her. 

“  Some  one  went  up  to  the  second 
story  just  now,”  said  the  gar^on,  “  it  is 
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possible  to  have  been  Mademoiselle. 
No.  7  is  the  room  of  Mademoiselle  ;  shall 
I  tell  her  that  Monsieur  is  waiting?  ” 

“  No.”  Mr.  Downes  gave  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  courier  about  Nuna,  and  then 
hurried  up  stairs ;  he  thought  he  should 
save  time  by  going  himself  to  Miss  Cop¬ 
pock  ;  he  was  very  unhappy ;  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  wife  was  in  a  dangerous, 
reckless  temper ;  he  did  not  want  to  lose 
sight  ofjher  till  she  softened. 

No.  7  stood  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  ; 
he  knocked  sharply,  but  there  was  no 
answer. 

“  I  have  no  time  for  ceremony,”  he  said 
angrily  ;  he  oi)ened  the  door  and  went  in. 

Miss  Coppock  was  lying  on  her  bed. 

“  Miss  Copix)ck,  I  ” — but  the  words 
st9pi)ed,  and  he  stood  still  paralyzed. 

An  awful  Presence  filled  the  room,  and 
drew  his  eyes  to  the  upturned  face  lying 
there  so  dreadful  in  its  stillness. 

At  first  this  Presence  filled  his  eyes,  his 
mind,  so  that  he  could  not  grasp  objects 
distinctly,  and  then  he*saw  a  phial  still 
held  in  one  lifeless  hand ;  close  beside 
this  hand  was  a  paper, — it  looked  like  a 
letter. 

Mr.  Downes  made  a  great  effort  to 
overcome  his  horror,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  took  this  letter  from  the  bed. 

It  was  an  old  letter,  soiled  and  much 
worn  by  folding  and  refolding ;  it  was 
written  in  a  boyish,  crabbed  hand — in  it 
was  a  lock  of  chestnut  hair. 

“  My  darling  Patience,”  was  at  the  top. 

“  Only  an  old  love-letter  ; — poor  crea¬ 
ture,”  and  then  he  looked  on  to  the  signa¬ 
ture — “Maurice  Downes.” 

“  Oh,  my  God  !  ”  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
his  head  nearly  touching  the  dead  woman. 
Who  shall  describe  the  utter  horror  and 
confusion  of  thought  that  came  upon  him 
in  those  awful  moments,  while  he  knelt 
beside  the  dead  body  of  his  old  love  ? 

All  the  bitter  upbraidings  he  had  given 
way  to  during  these  last  weeks,  while  he 
had  watched  the  smiles  and  looks  he  most 
coveted  denied  to  himself  and  lavished  on 
others,  seemed  to  fall  on  his  heart  like 
strii)es  ;  punishment  dealt  justly  to  him  in 
retribution. 

He  rose  feebly  from  his  knees  and 
staggered  to  a  cliair.  Clearly,  as  before 
the  mental  sight  of  one  drowning.  Was  the 
memory  of  that  unex|>ected  return  to  his 
father’s  house  and  his  meeting  with 
Patience  Clayton — he  shuddered  as  her 
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fresh  young  beauty  came  in  one  vivid 
glance  ;  and  then  more  slowly,  because 
harder  to  the  belief  of  the  world-hardened 
conscience,  came  back  those  hours  of 
boyish  love,  of  mornings  spent  in  a  sort 
of  hungering  longing  and  unrest  till  he 
was.  sure  of  finding  her  alone  in  her  little 
school-room. 

How  vehemently  he  had  resented  his 
stepmother’s  conduct ;  he  JcneW  without 
looking  at  it  again,  that  the  crumpled 
letter,  so  carefully  treasured,  was  full  of 
passionate  love  and  trust ;  in  it  he  had 
vowed  to  be  always  true  to  Patience. 

Why  was  all  this  so  terribly  real  and 
present  now,  and  why  had  it  all  been  so 
vague  and  far  off  and  lost  out  of  memory, 
when  he  saw  her  again  a  friendless  ^rl  in 
London?  For  a  moment  it  seemed  to 
Maurice  Downes,  in  the  terrible  remorse 
that  makes  any  effort,  however  unreal, 
possible  and  needful,  that  if  he  had  married 
the  girl  whose  love  he  had  won,  it  would 
have  been  just  and  righteous.  She  loved 
him  truly  ;  had  any  woman  ever  loved  him 
so  well,  with  so  little  requital  ? 

And  then  came  back  those  words 
spoken  to  him  in  the  court- yard  so  short  a 
while  ago — words  which  he  had  despised 
her  for  uttering,  because  he  disbelieved  in 
them.  “  There  are  reasons  why  I’d  still 
do  much  for  you.”  And  she,  with  all  her 
wrongs,  despised,  neglected,  had  loved 
him  to  the  end — had  lived  beside  him  all 
these  months  and  seen  his  love  lavished 
on  Patty. 

A  feeling  of  deep  indignation  rose 
against  his  wife. 

“  She  must  hear  it  all.  If  I  confess  to 
her,  it  may  bend  her  pride.” 

He  got  up  and  forced  himself  to  take 
one  long,  fixed  look  at  the  poor  pale  face ; 
then  he  went  down-stairs  slowly  and 
heavily  to  the  room  where  he  had  left 
Patty. 

CHAPTER  LXVII. 

A  CONFESSION. 

Patty  kept  aloof  from  Nuna  in  sullen, 
determined  silence,  and  Nuna  judged  it 
better  to  leave  her  to  her  husband  thian  to 
try  any  outward  means  of  softening  this 
miserable  mood.  Only  while  she  stood 
seemingly  bent  on  watching  the  courier’s 
movements  in  the  court-yard  below,  as  he 
hurried  the  stableman’s  operations,  Nuna’s 
lips  moved  in  silent  prayer,  that  Patty 
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might  be  saved  from  the  fate  she  seemed 
to  be  tempting. 

How  long  Mr.  Downes  was  away ! 
would  he  never  come  ?  He  came  at  last, 
came  slowly  and  heavily,  and  Nuna  start¬ 
ed  at  the  sight  of  his  face — it  was  so 
white  and  rigid. 

“  You  must  not  wait  any  longer,  Mrs, 
Whitmore.”  Then  he  whispered,  “  Will 
you  start  now,  and  will  you  say  good-by 
to  me  here  ?  I  don’t  want  to  leave  my 
wife  alone  ;  I  have  told  l.ouis  everything, 
and  he  will  go  on  with  you  till  you  are 
with  Mr.  Whitmore.  God  bless  you.” 
He  wrung  Nuna’s  hand  hard,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears  ;  Mr.  Downes  resolv¬ 
ed  that  she  should  know  nothing  of  the 
awful  story  that  had  acted  itself  out  so 
near  them  all  ;  it  was  among  the  few  un¬ 
selfish  acts  of  his  life  towards  any  one  but 
Patty. 

Nuna  looked  at  Patty,  but  there  was  no 
movement. 

“  Good-by,”  she  said  shyly. 

Patty  gave  one  hurried,  scared  look  at 
her :  “  Good-by,”  but  she  turned  away  as 
Nuna  made  a  forward  movement. 

“  I  had  best  go,”  Nuna  whispered  to 
Mr.  Downes  ;  “good-by.” 

Mr.  Downes  looked  after  her  as  she 
went  down  the  gallery.  Till  now  he  had 
been  too  much  absorbed  to  realize  Nuna’s 
trouble,  but  it  took  a  new,  serious  aspect. 

“  Poor  thing  ;  I  ho|>e  she  will  find  her 
husband,  but  who  can  say  ?  he  may  fall  ill 
and  die  ;  and  be  buried  q^xt  day  in- one 
of  those  out-of-the-way  C6venol  villages, 
and  none  of  us  any  the  wiser.  Poor  thing, 
I  wish  I  could  have  gone  on  with  her.” 

He  went  back  into  the  room.  Patty 
still  stood  where  he  had  left  her  ;  defiant 
and  gloomy. 

“  Come  upstairs  with  me,  Klinor,”  he 
said,  “only  for  a  few  minutes.” 

His  love  for  her  guided  him  rightly  so 
far ;  nothing  but  strength  of  will  could 
have  kept  her  from  an  outbreak  of  pas¬ 
sion. 

He  took  her  hand  and  kept  it  firmly 
clasped  while  they  went  upstairs  together ; 
and  as  he  felt  how  unwillingly  it  rested  in 
his,  his  heart  grew  heavier,  and  sterner 
thoughts  mingled  with  his  desire  to  keep 
his  wife  beside  him.  But  he  was  too 
merciful  to  let  her  go  into  the  room  with¬ 
out  a  warning. 

“  Stay  a  minute,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something,  Elinor.”  He  did  not  look  at 
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her  while  he  spoke.  **  I  had  a  most 
awful  shock  when  1  left  you  just  now. 
Some  years  ago,  a  young  man  and  a  girl 
were  in  love  with  each  other  ;  he  forgot 
his  love  and  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
keep  true  to  it — worse  than  that,  he  was 
rich  and  the  girl  poor,  and  when  he  met 
her  afterwards  alone  in  l>ondon,  he  broke 
aw'ay  from  her  with  a  few  cold  words 
and  an  offer  of  money  instead  of  love.” 
Patty  raised  her  head  at  last  and  began  to 
listen.  “  I  was  that  youth,  Elinor,  but  the 
girl  loved  on  to  the  end.”  He  stopped. 
Patty’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  ;  some¬ 
thing  in  the  solemnity  of  his  tune  and 
look  frightened  her.  “  Elinor,  all  this 
time  she  has  been  living  with  us,  and  1 
never  once  recognized  her.” 

“  Was  it  Patience  ?”  she  whispered,  and 
then  she  drew  away  from  the  door.  In¬ 
stinct  and  the  look  in  his  face  told  her  he 
was  seeking  to  prepare  her  for  something 
from  which  slie  should  shrink. 

But  he  drew  her  on  ;  they  went  in 
hand-in-hand — these  two  sinners ;  for  it 
is  sin,  though  the  world  may  not  call  it  so, 
to  win  affection,  and  then  to  leave  it 
*  to  wither  unrequited — both  gazing  on  the 
awful  wreck  of  passion  lying  jhere  so  still. 

For  an  instant  Patty  stood  white  and 
dumb  ;  then  she  shrieked  out  in  loud 
terror,  and  clung  to  her  husband. 

“  Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice,  have  mercy  1 
■  Take  me  away — for  (iod’s  sake,  take  me, 
or  I  shall  die — I  shall  die.”  She  laid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  but  he  made  no 
answer ;  it  was  only  fear,  he  thought — 
not  love — that  had  worked  this  sudden 
change. 

She  shivered  and  left  off  screaming; 
then  she  glanced  up  in  his  face,  and  the 
fixed,  rigid  look  she  saw  there  awed  her 
as  much  as  her  fear. 

“  Elinor,” — he  spoke  so  coldly,  so  sadly, 
that  all  passion  seemed  hushed  at  the 
sound — “  we  have  both  helped  to  do  this, 
to  drive  her  to  madness ;  but  it  is  easier 
for  me  than  for  you  to  know  how  she  suf¬ 
fered — from  loving  so  well,  so  truly.  ” 

He  stopi^ed.  Patty’s  bosom  heaved 
tumultuously  ;  with  a  sudden  cry,  she  flung 
herself  at  his  feet  and  clasped  her  arms 
round  him. 

“  Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice !  for  God’s 
sake  forgive  me — if  you  can.” 

It  seemed  to  Nuna  as  if  that  weary  day 
would  never  end,  and  yet,  as  if  she  would 


give  much  to  lengthen  it.  It  was  getting 
dusk  when  they  at  length  reached  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  which  the  courier  said  he  had  di¬ 
rected  the  English  gentleman  when  they 
parted  at  Clermont.  Louis  had  shrugged 
his  shoulders  at  the  notion  of  still  finding 
Mr.  Whitmore  there  ;  but  he  agreed  that 
it  was  the  only  way  of  getting  a  clew  to  his 
further  movements. 

He  left  Nuna  sitting  in  the  jolting  vehi¬ 
cle  in  which  they  had  come  out  from 
Clermont,  while  he  got  down  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  cabaret.  A  dirty  woman 
came  to  the  door ;  Nuna  bent  forward  to 
listen,  but  the  patois  sounded  unintelligi¬ 
ble. 

The  look  of  sudden  concern  in  the  cou¬ 
rier’s  face  startled  her ;  she  scrambled  out 
of  the  high,  clumsy  carriage. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  she  asked ;  “  have  you 
heard  anything  ?  ” 

The  man  looked  frightened.  “  What  is 
it?”  said  Nuna  to  the  woman  ;  “has  an 
English  gentleman  been  here  ?  tell  me — 
I’m  his  wife.” 

The  courier  had  recovered  his  wits. 

“  Madame,  the  gentleman  has  been 
here  ;  he  is  first  very  ill  and  then  he  gets 
better — but  before  he  is  recovered  he 
again  falls  into  the  same  malady,  and, 
Madame,  he  will  perhaps  not  recover.” 

A  superhuman  strength  seemed  to  come 
to  Nuna  while  she  listened.  * 

“  He  will  recover  when  he  sees  me  ; 
take  me  where  he  is,”  she  said  to  the  wo¬ 
man. 

The  woman  stared,  but  she  under¬ 
stood  the  lady’s  looks  better  than  her 
words. 

Nuna  followed  her  through  the  dirty 
mud-floored  kitchen,  where  a  wretched 
animal,  more  like  a  jackal  than  a  dog,  and 
some  tall  lean  fowls  were  feeding  together. 
At  the  back  of  this  came  a  close,  dirty 
passage,  with  a  door  on  each  side.  One 
of  the  doors  had  a  glass  top,  and  this  gave 
light  to  the  passage.  The  woman  opened 
this  door  and  went  in  ;  the  glass  was  so 
smeared  that  Nuna  could  not  distinguish 
anything ;  she  held  her  breath  and  listen¬ 
ed.  She  looked  so  pale  and  worn,  stand¬ 
ing  there — this  last  blow  had  been  worse 
than  all — but  suddenly  light  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  a  glow  rose  in  her  cheeks,  her 
whole  nature  seemed  kindling  with  a  glory 
of  hope.  It  was  Paul’s  voice.  Nuna  fell 
on  her  knees  in  the  dirty  little  passage. 

“  Oh  1  spare  him  to  me,”  she  prayed. 
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and  then  such  an  outspring  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  that  tears  came  along  with  it. 

She  rose  up  and  went  gently  into  the 
room.  Paul  lay  on  a  wretched  little  bed, 
so  pale,  so  haggard,  so  unlike  her  own 
darling  husband,  that  Nuna’s  heart  swelled 
in  anguish  ;  but  the  eyes  were  there  un¬ 
changed,  the  eyes  that  sought  hers  with  a 
wistful,  longing  tenderness  she  had  never 
till  now  seen  in  them,  and  that  drew  her 
swiftly  on  till  her  arms  were  round  him 
and  her  tears  falling  fast  on  the  pillow  on 
which  he  lay. 

The  woman  stared  a  minute  and  went 
away.  She  thought  this  husband  and  wife 
a  strange  pair ;  after  so  long  a  parting, 
not  to  have  one  word  for  each  other.  She 
listened  outside  the  door,  but  she  heard 
only  some  half  stifled  sobs  and  a  murmur 
of  kisses. 

“A  dumb  people  these  English,"  she 
said ;  “  she  never  asks  him  how  he  finds 
himself” 

She  came  in  again  later  on  with  some 
broth,  and  to  tell  the  lady  that  the  courier 
would  stay,  as  it  was  too  late  to  get  back 
to  Bourges  that  night. 

“  Commrnt,  Madame,”  she  said ;  and 
she  looked  in  amazement  at  her  patient. 
He  was  lying  propped  up,  with  a  look  of 
comfort  and  rest  in  his  face  that  she  had 
not  seen  there  before. 

“You  shall  speak  when  you’ve  drunk 
this,”  said  Niina  smiling ;  and  she  kissed 
the  hand  she  had  been  holding.  “  You 
don’t  know  how  I’ve  been  practising  nurs¬ 
ing,  darling  ;  you  shall  be  well  in  a  week,” 
and  she  held  the  spoon  to  his  lips. 

Paul  looked  and  listened  in  wonder.  It 
seemed  to  him  this  could  not  be  the  care¬ 
less,  impulsive  girl  he  had  left  in  St.  John 
street.  There  was  a  subdued  womanli¬ 
ness,  mingled  with  such  a  glow  of  tender¬ 
ness,  it  was  as  if  Nuna’s  timid,  shrinking 
love  had  suddenly  blossomed  into  a  full 
and  perfect  flower. 

“  My  darling,”  he  said  presently,  resting 
his  head  on  her  shoulder,  with  a  blissful 
tnist  in  his  eyes  that  made  Nuna’s  heart 
almost  too  full  for  happiness,  “  I  didn’t 
deserve  ever  to  see  you  again.  Do  you 
really  want  me  to  get  well  ?  ”  He  smiled 
into  the  tearful  eyes. 

That  long  look  seemed  to  tell  Nuna 
something  had  gone  away  out  of  her  love 
forever.  No  more  trying  to  find  out  what 
would  please  or  displease  her  husband. 
She  was  in  his  heart,  and  she  knew  for 


evermore  every  thought  and  every  wish  of 
the  life  bound  up  in  her  own. 

A  radiance  like  sunshine  filled  her 
eyes. 

“  I  suppose,  if  I  were  quite  to  tell  the 
tnith,”  she  smiled  mischievously,  “  I  would 
like  to  keep  you  always  as  you  are  now  ; 
you  are  obliged  to  be  good  and  obedient, 
and  I’m  not  going  to  let  you  sjreak  an¬ 
other  word  to-night.” 

CHAPTER  THE  I.AST. 

Time  has  been  merciful  to  Dennis 
Fagg.  Only  a  year  since  we  saw  him 
helpless ;  now  he  can  limp  about  without 
crutches,  and  his  words  come  easily. 

“  Kitty,”  he  calls,  “  come  out  in  the 
garden,  do,  old  woman,  and  leave  Hobby 
to  fry  his  supi)er  himself” 

Bobby  is  a  ^ood  sized  school  boy  now, 
with  redder  hair  than  ever.  He  has  been 
out  catching  fish,  and  objects  to  trust  his 
precious  victims  to  any  cookery  but  his 
mother’s. 

“Well” — Mrs.  Fagg  looks  lovingly  at 
her  greedy  darling ;  his  holidays  are  so 
near  ended  that  it  is  necessary  he  should 
have  his  own  way  in  all  things — “  perhaps. 
Bob,  dear,  you’ve  had  as  many  .of  them 
perch  as  is  wholesome  at  a  sittin’ ;  so  I’ll 
go  to  father.”  Then  turning  a  sharp  look 
towards  the  kitchen  as  she  washes  her 
hands,  “Have  a  care,  Bob,  you  don’t  go 
asking  Anne  to  cook  ’em,  it  ’ud  be  like 
whippin’  a  dead  horse.  Why,  child, 
she’d  as  like  as  not  fry  ^em  scales  and 
all.” 

Mrs.  Fagg  finds  Dennis  smoking,  as  he 
limped  up  and  down  the  walk,  between 
the  espaliers,  laden  with  their  red  and 
brown  fruit. 

“  Kitty,” — he  takes  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  when  she  joins  him, — “  since  you 
came  back  from  London,  I’ve  heered 
nought  of  Miss  Nuna’s  baby;  all  your  talk 
has  runned  on  Mr.  Whitmore.  I  mind 
when  he  usen’t  to  be  such  a  favorite.” 

“  A  favorite  !  not  he ;  he’s  not  one  of 
my  sort,  Dennis;  he  keeps  his  talk  too 
much  to  himself — not  but  what  he’s  a  deal 
altered  for  the  better.  I’m  real  pleased, 
that  I  am,  to  see  the  care  he  takes  of  Miss 
Nuna,  and  the  store  he  sets  by  her ;  she 
deserves  it  every  bit — but  then  we  don’t 
always  get  what  we  deserve,  whether  for 
praise  or  blame — do  us,  old  man  ?  ” 

Mr.  Fagg  had  gone  on  smoking.  He 
takes  his  pipe  out  again,  and  gives  a 
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little  dry  cough,  shy  of  what  he  is  going 
to  say.  • 

“  You’re  right,  Kitty  ;  but  listen  here. 
Don’t  you  mind  you  never  liked  me  to 
think  well  of  Patty  Westropp?”  Mrs. 
Fagg  turns  her  head  and  makes  a  sudden 
swoop  with  her  apron  on  the  jackdaw 
pecking  at  the  fast  rijiening  apples. 

“  Well,  Dennis,” — she  sets  her  apron 
straight — ”  of  course  I  didn’t  like  it ;  it 
weren’t  in  nature  that^  I  should.” 

Mr.  Fagg  had  raised  his  fat  forefinger  as 
he  began,  and  he  holds  it  so  raised  during 
his  wife’s  interruption.  He  brings  it  down 
emphatically  on  her  arm. 

“The  day  after  Mr.  Whitmore  sends  for 
you,  Kitty,  Mrs.  Bright,  she  drives  over 
to  see  Bobby ;  that’s  how  she  got  the  news 
of  Miss  Nuna’s  baby  so  soon.  Between 
ourselves,  Kitty,  she  were  a  bit  huffed  she 
wam’t  sent  for  in  your  place,  that  she 
were  ;  no,  no — Mr.  Whitmore  knew  what 
he  was  about,  I’m  thinking” — Mrs.  Fagg’s 
lips  twitched  with  impatience,  but  she  held 
her  tongue, — “  and,  says  she, — mind  you, 
Kitty,  it  mustn’t  be  mentioned  to  a  soul, 
.Mrs.  Bright  let  it  out  quite  unawares, — 
but  Patty  have  done  well,  after  all ;  she 
have  gone  and  married  some  grand  gentle¬ 
man  up  in  Scotland.” 

.\  movement  in  Mrs.  Fagg,  as  if  her  cap 
and  the  rest  of  her  apparel  bristled  like 
the  crest  of  an  angry  dog. 

“Who  told  Mrs.  Bright?” 

Dennis  sniggers  most  ungratefully  at  her 
sharp  question. 

“  Don’t  excite  yourself,  old  w’oman, 
there’s  no  mistake.  Mr.  Will  found  out 
Roger  in  London,  that  time  he  went  to 
take  care  of  Miss  Nuna,  and  the  old  man 
told  him  all  about  Patty.  Roger  died 
quite  lately,  so  Mrs.  Bright  says,  and  he’s 
left  all  he’s  got  to  Miss  Nuna.” 

“And  did  you  hear  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  as  have  married  that  girl  ?  ” 

“  No ;  ” — Dennis  looks  disapix)inted — 
“die  don’t  know  it.  Mr.  Will  won’t  tell, 
she  says  ;  any  way,  Patty’s  a  grand  lady, 
and  lives  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.” 
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“  Well,” — Mrs.  Fagggives  a  little  gasp  ; 
“  I’m  glad  to  hear  she’s  so  far  off,  and  I 
hope  she’s  got  some  conduct  along  with 
her  grandeur.  Poor  soul,”  she  goes  on 
presently,  “  she  won’t  come  to  much,  let 
her  be  where  she  will  ;  Patty  Westropp 
ain’t  one  as  ’ud  ever  like  to  be  guided  : 
she’d  bite  against  any  curb  but  her  own 
will.” 


Maurice  Downes  has  taken  his  wife  to 
his  home  in  Scotland ;  his  hope  is  that, 
severed  from  all  outward  temptations  to 
frivolity,  Patty  may  be  brought  to  love  him 
truly  ;  but  it  is  for  him  a  weary  waiting, 
and  at  times  he  feels  how  doubtful  is  the 
end. 

It  is  past  sunset;  soft  wreaths  of  mist 
float  up  to  the  terrace  of  a  gray,  old- 
fashioned  dwelling,  float  up  till  the  pine- 
trees  in  the  steep  valley  below  loom 
through  it  like  gray  phantoms.  Before 
the  mist  rose  there  had  been  the  glimmer 
of  a  tarn  among  the  monotonous  blue 
verdure ;  but  that  is  veiled  by  the  soft 
wreaths  rising  higher  and  higher  towards 
the  granite  mountain  beyond. 

Its  summit  is  reddened  with  a  faint  glow 
of  sunset,  and  between  this  and  the  wreath¬ 
ing  mist,  the  rugged  granite  is  awful  in 
dark,  stupendous  grandeur. 

Patty  paces  up  and  down  the  long  ter¬ 
race  ;  the  glow  does  not  reach  her  face  ; 
it  is  pale  and  sad.  Her  black  velvet  gown 
trails  as  she  walks,  and  she  has  drawn  her 
black  lace  shawl  over  her  head,  for  the  air 
grows  chill. 

“How  will  it  end?”  she  says, — her 
under-lip  droops  more  heavily  than  it  did 
three  years  ago.  “  Maurice  says  good 
people  are  always  happy.  I’m  sure  try¬ 
ing  to  be  what  he  calls  good  makes  me 
miserable.” 

Courage,  Patty ;  the  glow  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain — the  troubled 
mists,  the  rugged  cliffs,  come  first— but, 
these  once  past — there  is  the  soft,  warm 
light  above  ! 


Fnuar’t  Magaxiiic. 

ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  Thomas  Weight  (the  “Journeyman  Engineer”). 

To  those  who  understand  its  true  sig-  working  classes  is  in  this  country  fast  be- 
nificance,  and  see  how  wide  and  impor-  coming  an  Aaron’s  rod  among  the  ques- 
tant  are  its  bearings,  it  must  be  evident  tions  of  the  day.  Its  tendency  is  to  swal- 
thal  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  low  up  the  rest,  for  the  complexion  to 
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which  most  others  come  at  last  is — How 
will  they  affect  the  working  classes?  It  is 
a  subject  that  in  one  way  or  another  com¬ 
mands  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  theorizing, 
debating,  and  si)asmodic  action  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  supposed  panaceas  for  the 
remedy  or  removal  of  some  \)articular  evil, 
the  conse(}uences  of  which,  after  being 
long  borne  by  those  first  concerned,  are 
at  length  affecting  other  classes.  But  the 
degree  of  notice  bestowed  upon  it,  great 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
mensurate  with  either  its  absolute  or  rela¬ 
tive  importance,  nor  is  it  of  that  minute 
and  constantly  watchful  kind  necessary  to 
give  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  So  far  as  the  constitutional  powers 
that  be  are  concerned,  such  notice  as  they 
give  to  it  is  almost  invariably  forced  ujwn 
them,  and  that  only  after  years  of  urging, 
and  when  there  are  symptoms  of  a  dan¬ 
gerous  impatience  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  have  had  to  urge  so  long  in  vain. 
The  working  classes  have  been  distinctly 
told  in  words,  as  well  as  by  acts,  that,  at 
all  events,  where  they  are  concerned,  the 
function  of  Government  is  not  paternal. 
When  artisans,  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  had  been  out  of  work  so  long 
that  they  and  their  wives  and  children 
were  starving,  petitioned  Government  to 
assist  them  to  emigrate,  ^jiey  were  told 
that  Government  had  no  money  for  such 
a  purpose,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  rate¬ 
payers  to  apply  any  portion  of  their 
money  in  that  way.  Yet  there  were 
items  of  expenditure  in  the  financial  re¬ 
turns  of  that  year  which  we  fancy  most 
ratepayers  would  have  regarded  as  far  less 
justifiable  or  judicious  than  would  have 
been  a  grant  to  enable  starving  workpeo¬ 
ple  to  emigrate  to  home  colonies  where 
there  was  good  reason  for  believing  they 
could  earn  a  comfortable  livelihoo<l.  A 
sensitive  mind  might  easily  have  imagined 
that  insult  was  added  to  injury  in  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  assistance  asked  for.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  one  noble  lord — uncon¬ 
scious,  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe,  that 
he  was  i)ractically  repeating  the  piece 
of  grim  mockery  embodied  in  the  saw  : 
“  Live,  old  horse,  and  you’ll  get  grass” — 
said,  “Let  us  keep  them  [the  petitioning 
workmen]  at  home  ;  we  shall  need  them 
when  trade  revives.” 

'I'liough  only  one  voice  spoke  so  openly 
to  this  effect,  workmen,  not  only  those 


immediately  interested,  but  the  class  gen¬ 
erally,  believe  that  this  was  substantially, 
the  meaning  and  motive  of  the  refusal'. 
Trade,  they  said,  in  effect,  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  interests  of  the  “  we’s  ”  of 
the  governing  and  capital  possessing 
classes,  are  to  be  considered  before  our 
sufferings.  We  and  our  wives  and'  chil¬ 
dren  must  linger  on  half-starved,  and 
wholly  miserable,  till  the  revival  of  trade, 
no  matter  how  long  that  may  be,  because 
we  shall  be  wanted  when  it  does  come — 
be  wanted  to  help  to  keep  down  wages  to 
the  hand-to-mouth  level  that  prevents  all 
but  a  fortunate  few  among  us,  those  who, 
by  reason  of  their  good  fortune  in  finding 
constant  employment,  stand  less  in  need 
of  it,  from  making  any  adequate  provision 
either  for  tiding  over  a  time  of  w'ant  of 
work,  in  something  like  decency  and  in¬ 
dependence,  or  removing  to  countries  in 
which  labor  is  more  highly  paid,  and  want 
of  work  does  not  recur  with  the  pauperiz¬ 
ing  frequency  and  severity  that  it  does  in 
England. '  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  re¬ 
marks  of  working  men  upon  the  words  of 
“the  noble  lord”  when  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  parliamentary  debates.  They 
read,  marked,  and  learned  the  words  at 
that  time,  and  have  since  been  inwardly 
digesting  them. 

In  a  manufacturing  country  in  which 
reckless  speculation  has  eliminated  the 
element  of  steadiness  frpm  business,  and 
brought  trade  to  be  an  alternation  between 
“  flushes  ”  and  “  crashes,”  with  long 
spells  ”  of  slack  time  intervening, — in  a 
country  in  this  condition  it  may  be  sound 
political  economy,  and  good  statescraft, 
to  look  upon  unemployed  workmen  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  description  of  manufacturing 
“plant,”  and  aim  at  keeping  them  on 
hand,  their  sufferings  here  and  prospects 
of  doing  better  elsewhere  notwithstanding. 
But  it  cannot  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
the  working  classes  should  be  of  opinion 
that  such  a  national  principle  deals  hard 
measure  to  them.  They  do  believe  that 
it  is  both  hard  and  harsh,  and,  though  it 
may  be  presumptuous,  some  of  them  even 
go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  it  is  not  good 
})olicy.  So  firm  is  their  impression  that 
the  transfer  to  another  country  of  English 
labor  and  artisan  talent  enriches  that 
country,  that  they  take  it  as  understood 
that  it  would  be  a  piece  of  stupidly  unjust 
expectation  to  ask  the  State  to  as.sist 
workmen  to  emigrate  to  any  other  than 
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British  possessions.  Their  idea  is  that  our  They  say  that  the  position  and  chances 


colonies  could  be  made  to  comfortably 
absorb  the  overflow  of  the  home  labor 
market,  with  benefit  alike  to  the  emigrat¬ 
ing  workmen  and  the  colonies,  and  by 
consequence — and  no  very  indirect  conse¬ 
quence — the  mother-country,  whose  work¬ 
ing  classes,  being  relieved  of  some  of 
their  superabundant  members,  would  have 
better  chances  of  regular  employment, 
and  whose  market  for  her  manufactures 
would  be  widened  by  the  necessarily  in¬ 
creased  demands  of  the  colonies.  Though 
patriotism  is  now  a  ^ood  deal  out  of  fashion, 
there  was  in  this  idea  of  working  men  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  mingling  with  the 
other  considerations  prompting  the  idea. 
They  would  have  liked  to  feel  that  while 
bettering  themselves  they  were  still  con¬ 
tributing  to  England’s  greatness  in  helping 
to  make  her  colonies  great ;  and  that, 
though  thousands  of  miles  away,  they 
were  still  bound  to  her,  and  virtually  part 
of  her.  But  statesmen,  as  we  know,  did 
not  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter. 
They  declined  to  assist  the  “unemployed” 
to  emigrate  to  our  colonies,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  working  classes  has  undergone 
a  change,  so  far  as  the  patriotic  sentiment 
is  concerned.  They  say,  speaking  in  bit¬ 
terness  of  spirit,  “  Our  country  has  shown 
that  it  has  no  true  national  regard  for  us  ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  we  don’t  see  that 
we  are  called  upoq  to  any  longer  cherish 
a  regard  for  her."  Whatever  they  may 
become,  the  British  colonies  are  not  the 
best  ready-made  markets  for  English  ar¬ 
tisan  labor.  English  mechanics  who  emi¬ 
grate  at  their  own  expense  mostly  go  to 
foreign  countries — the  greater  number  of 
them  to  America  ;  and  any  person  who 
had  the  same  opportunities  as  the  present 
writer  of  seeing  letters  from  such  emi¬ 
grated  workmen  to  friends  and  mates  in 
England,  would  be  forced  to  the  same 
conclusion  with  him,  namely,  that  the 
Irish  emigrants  were  not  the  only  ones 
that  looked  back  to  England  with  feelings 
the  reverse  of  respectful  and  affectionate. 
Not  that  the  sentiments  of  English  work¬ 
men  who  have  sought  homes  in  the  great 
Transatlantic  republic  are  for  a  moment 
to  be  confounded  with  Fenianism.  They 
have  no  desire  to  make  war  upon  England, 
and  their  sympathies  would  be  with  her 
if  any  other  country  made  war  upon  her, 
but  socially  tliey  “crack  up”  the  country 
of  their  adoption  as  in  contrast  to  England. 


of  the  workingman  are  substantially  better 
there  than  here,  and  workingmen  more 
thought  of.  They  si>eak  evil  of  dignities, 
and  scoff  at  institutions  that  English  work¬ 
men  are  called  U{>on  to  honor,  and  are  con¬ 
ventionally  sup|)osed  to  delight  to  honor. 
They  refer  to  “  the  old  country  ”  contempt¬ 
uously,  and  use  “old”  in  the  sense  of 
effete,  antiquated,  and  worn  out ;  and  they 
advise  all  who  can  to  leave  it,  and  go  to 
a  land  in  which  there  is  really  a  prospect 
of  “  wealth  for  honest  labor.”  In  some  of 
these  letters  there  is  probably  a  too  hasty 
generalization  from  isolated  facts,  and 
others  he  open  to  a  suspicion  of  being 
what  IS  vulgarly  called  “  bounceable,” 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirit 
that  prompts  their  general  tone  is  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  England,  and  one  that  has  been 
engendered  in  England.  “  England’s 
greatness”  has  been  ascribed  to  a  variety 
of  causes  :  to  her  constitution,  to  her  rank, 
to  her  talent,  and,  acconling  to  a  popular 
pictorial  treatment  of  the  subject,  to  her 
liberal  distribution  of  the  Bible.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  few  we  think  will  dispute 
that  much  of  her  greatness  has  been  due 
to  the  muscle,  skill,  and  patriotic  good¬ 
will  of  her  working  class.  Taking  this  to 
be  the  case,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  her 
greatness  is  departing — chiefly  because 
Government  has  failed  to  give  a  just  de¬ 
gree  and  wise  manner  of  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes. 

On  the  question  of  Commons  Preserva¬ 
tion — the  imjrortance  of  which  to  the 
working  class  will  be  manifest  as  we  come 
to  speak  further  of  their  condition — Gov¬ 
ernment  takes  the  side  of  the  enclosing 
individuals  rather  than  of  the  jreople, 
though  the  almost  invariable  decisions  of 
judges  go  to  show  that  law  as  well  as  right 
is  upon  the  side  of  the  latter.  The  do¬ 
mestic  legislation  needed  to  give  something 
of  “  sweetness  and  light,”  and  which  could 
give  sweetness  and  light,  to  the  homes  of 
working  classes,  has  yet  to  be  inaugurated. 
In  short,  we  think  that  more  than  enough 
has  been  said,  to  show  that  so  far  as  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned  the  subject  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  does  not 
receive  anything  like  the  attention  to 
which  its  importance  entities  it,  and  which 
it  would  be  well,  both  fur  those  classes 
and  the  country  at  large,  it  should  have. 
So  large  a  subject  is  it,  that  only  Govern¬ 
ment  could  hope  to  deal  with  it  in  ade- 
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quate  fashion.  The  efforts  of  private  and 
amateur  reformers  to  grapple  with  it — for 
it  is  generally  with  an  admitted  necessity 
for  reform  in  it  that  it  is  noticed — are 
scarcely  ever  of  a  comprehensive  char¬ 
acter,  generally  being  confined  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  some  supix)sed  cure-all 
— teetotalism,  co-operation,  Sunday  ob¬ 
servance,  or  the  like. 

If  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
was  as  carefully  watched  and  thoroughly 
understood  as  it  should  be,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  point  of  its 
being  a  most  hard  and  unsatisfactory  one, 
and  one  morever  tending  to  bring  about 
a  collapse  of  the  country’s  greatness.  At 
present  there  is  both  doubt  and  dispute 
u|)on  it.  Many  persons,  and  among  them 
some  whose  utterances  carry  weight  on 
the  gfound  that  they  ought  to  have  knowl¬ 
edge  on  such  subjects,  assert — though 
generally  more  by  implication  than  direct¬ 
ly — that  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  will  admit  of  its  being  ; 
that  it  is  upon  the  whole  $0  admirable  as 
to  be  a  matter  for  national  congratulation  ; 
and  that  those  who  say  to  the  contrary 
are  ingrates,  croakers,  and  maligners  of 
the  working  classes.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  working  classes  themselves 
are  not  of  those  who  hold  this  comforting 
view,  and  as  little  need  it  be  mentioned 
that  those  who  do  entertain  it  have  facts 
and  figtires  to  offer  in  sup|X)rt  of  it.  What 
view  is  there  now-a-days  on  behalf  of 
which  facts  and  figures  cannot  be  offered  ? 
But  there  are  facts  and  facts.  “  False 
facts,”  says  Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Descent  of 
Man,  “  are  highly  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  science  ;  ”  and  we  think  it  may  be  safe¬ 
ly  said  that  they  are  still  more  injurious 
to  the  progress  of  truth  and  knowledge  in 
regard  to  social  problems,  and  the  facts 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  demonstrate  the 
accuracy  of  the  view  we  speak  of  are  of 
the  falsc-fact,  or  perhaps  we  had  better 
say  the  halfrfact,  order.  They  are  units 
of  a  series  of  facts  that  can  only  be  fairly 
applied  as  a  series,  and  when  used  isolated- 
ly  they  become  practically  false,  though 
still  verbally  true.  Working  men  when 
they  complain  of  their  lot — and  indeed 
very  often  when  they  do  not  complain  of 
it — are  told  that  the  times  are,  and  for 
generations  have  been,  progressive  ;  and 
that  the  working  classes  have  of  necessity 
participated  in  the  beneficial  results  of 


such  progress,  and  must  consequently  be 
in  a  better  position  than  they  could  have 
been  in  before  such  results  had  been 
achieved.  They  are  told  to  bear  in  mind 
how  wonderfully  steam  and  machinery 
have  economized  labor,  and  increased  the 
range  and  capabilities  of  manufacturing 
production  ;  and  how  railways  and  ocean 
steamers  have  facilitated  travelling,  and 
the  export  and  import  of  all  manner  of 
food  and  goods.  They  are  reminded  that 
they  possess  a  cheap  press,  cheap  litera¬ 
ture,  and  cheap  education,  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  many  im|>ortant  concessions 
in  things  |K)litical ;  and  as  a  sort  of  stuck 
climax,  they  are  bidden  to  consider  that 
the  working  classes  in  the  present  time 
have  ais  every-day  comforts  and  conveni¬ 
ences  things  which  even  as  luxuries  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Plantagenet  kings. 
'I'his  line  of  argument  is  now  somewhat 
anti(}uated,  and  it  has  been  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  scornful  ridicule  ;  but  it  still 
flourishes,  and  is  constantly  in  the  mouths 
of  those  well-meaning  “  friends  of  the 
working  man,”  who  yet  talk  believingly 
of  the  good  fortune  of  being  bom  “  a 
happy  English  child,”  and  “the  happy 
homes  of  England,”  and  who  regard  work¬ 
ing  men  as  being  in  point  of  intellect  and 
understanding  mere  overgrown  children, 
and  in  addressing  them  talk  down  to  what 
they  conceive  to  be  their  level.  The  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  deduction  made  from  these  ar¬ 
guments  by  those  who  use  them  has  been 
frequently  exposed,  and  the  matter  is 
merely  dwelt  upon  here  because  it  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  false-fact  system 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes.  The  facts 
taken  singly  are  literally  true,  and  their 
general  tendency  to  improve  the  condi- 
tipn  of  the  laboring  classes  incontestable 
as  far  as  it  goes,  'i'heir  falsifying  effect 
arises  from  the  attempt  to  make  the  in¬ 
ferences  from  them  go  too  far — from,  as 
we  have  said,  taking  them  out  of  the  series 
of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  the  other 
portions  of  which  neutralize  the  conclu¬ 
sions  attached  to  them,  in  the 'fashion 
under  consideration.  That  for  centuries 
past  the  times  have  been  continuously 
progressive  in  the  development  of  physical 
science,  and  the  practical  application  of 
it  to  purposes  of  every- day  life,  is  most 
true.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  working 
classes,  as  part  of  society  at  large,  have 
shared  in  the  advantages  of  this  progress. 
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and  enjoy  means  of  comfort  and  physical 
happiness  that  were  l)eyond  the  reach  of 
any  class  in  former  generations.  No  one 
denies  this.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
it,  as  those  who  resort  to  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  would  wish  to  be  inferred,  as  a  self- 
evident  corollary,  that  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes  is  a  good  one. 
This  mode  of  arguing  on  the  subject  is 
simply  evasive.  Where  difference  of 
opinion  exists  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  the  questions  rais¬ 
ed  are  not  whether  this  age  is  “  progres¬ 
sive,"  the  nineteenth  century  “  enlighten¬ 
ed,”  and  the  existing  generation  "  highly 
civilized but  whether  the  state  of  the  la¬ 
boring  population  is  not  absolutely  bad,  a 
disgrace  to  our  boasted-of  enlightenment, 
and  a  satire  upon  our  much  talked-of  prog¬ 
ress  ;  and  secondly,  whether,  while  all  else 
has  been  progressing,  the  working  classes 
as  regards  their  material  well-being  have 
really  made  anything  like  a  proportionate 
progress.  To  the  first  of  these  questions 
the  whole  facts  of  the  case  emphatically 
answer — It  is  bad.  Only  on  the  second 
point  is  there  the  slightest  room  for  doubt, 
and  even  the  most  favorable  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  it  must, 
we  think,  lead  to  the  answer — Proportion¬ 
ate  progress  ?  No.  Indeed,  those  best 
qualified  by  investigation  to  give  judgment 
u])on  the  point  are  uniformly  of  opinion 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  shows  an  absolute  decline 
when  put  in  comparison  with  the  state  of 
things  obtaining  in  the  middle  ages.  Mr. 
Thornton,  in  his  work  on  Over-Population 
and  its  Remedy,  goes  very  carefully  and 
elaborately  into  this  question.  He  gives 
numerous  wage-tables  and  other  statistical 
details,  which  leave  no  room  tor  any  oth¬ 
er  conclusion  than  the  one  he  draws  from 
them,  namely,  that  the  condition  of  the 
Knglish  lal)oring  population  during  the 
centuries  immediately  following  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  was 
substantially  sin>erior  to  what  it  is  at  the 
present  day.  After  commenting  on  the 
ignorance  of  those  who,  in  the  face  of 
such  information  as  he  adduces,  gravely 
argue  “That  the  English  pea.santry  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  less  comfortably  situ¬ 
ated  than  their  living  descendants,  be¬ 
cause  they  used  barley  instead  of  wheaten 
breaui,  ate  off  wixxlen  platters,  never  knew 
the  luxury  of  a  cotton  shirt,  or  of  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  slept  on  straw  pallets  within  walls 


of  wattled  plaster  ” — after  commenting  on 
this  he  winds  up  by  saying  ; — “  Although 
ruder  means  were  employ^  to  supply  the 
wants  of  nature,  every  want  was  abun¬ 
dantly  satisfied,  which  is  far  indeed  from 
being  the  case  at  present.” 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers, ’in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England, 
comes,  after  very  diligent  research  and 
conqiarison,  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
the  reviewer  of  that  book  in  the  Athenceum 
remarks: — “In  so  far  as  Mr.  Rogers 
demonstrates  that  the  working  men  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  upon  the  whole 
far  better  paid  and  fed  than  laborers  of 
modem  England,  he  merely  sHp|>orts  a 
view  which  in  these  latter  years  has  been 
generally  accepted  by  historical  students.” 
Mr.  Mill  takes  a  similar  view,  and  Hallam 
and  Froude  in  their  histories  incidentally 
confirm  it.  The  Middle  Ages  rather  than 
“  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  ” 
would  a|>|)ear  to  have  been  the  real  golden 
age  of  the  English  working  classes,  though 
even  then  things  were  not  constantly  in 
the  golden  state.  There  were  “  spells  ” 
of  hard  times, — times  when,  through  the 
failure  of  crops  or  the  operations  of  capi¬ 
talists,  the  price  of  provisions  was  so  en¬ 
hanced  that  in  the  language  of  an  Act  of 
Henry  VIII.  (quoted  in  the  first  chajitcr 
of  Froude’s  England)  intended  to  restrain 
the  action  of  some  capitalists  whose  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  supposed  to  have  this  inju¬ 
rious  effect,  many  poor  persons  in  the 
realm  were  “  so  discouraged  with  misery 
and  poverty,  that  they  fell  daily  to  theft, 
robbery,  and  other  inconveniences,  or 
pitifully  died  of  hunger.”  Hut  deductions 
have  l^en  made  for  these  ilrawbacks  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  work¬ 
men  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies  were  ujwn  the  whole  better  off  than 
those  of  the  present  generation.  Hallam, 
who  goes  into  the  subject  at  considerable 
length  (in  the  second  part  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  The  Middle  Ages)  and  with  an 
avowed  desire  to  think  the  best  of  modem 
times  that  a  sense  of  impartiality  will  ad¬ 
mit,  says : — “  But  after  every  allowance  of 
this  kind  (bad  harvests  and  the  like)  1 
should  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  however  the  laborer  has  derived 
benefit  from  the  cheapness  of  manufac¬ 
tured  commodities,  and  from  many  inven¬ 
tions  of  common  utility,  he  is  much  inferior 
in  ability  to  support  a  family  than  were 
his  ancestors  four  centuries  ago.” 
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To  occupy  space  in  showing  that,  how¬ 
ever  we  may  have  progressed  in  other 
matters,  there  has  during  a  period  of  four 
centuries  been — to  say  the  least  of  it — no 
tangible  and  decisive  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  will  to 
those  who  have  a  proper  accjiiaintance 
with  the  subject  seem  a  work  of  superero¬ 
gation  ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  altogether 
so,  seeing  how  many  of  those  who  wish 
working  men  to  accept  them  as  teachers 
and  advisers  are,  so  to  speak,  triumphant¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  the  fact.  In  any  case,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  gone  over  this  ground  less 
with  a  view  to  demonstrating  the  fact  it¬ 
self,  than  to  showing  that  working  men 
are  acquainted  with  it.  Pastors,  and 
masters,  patrons  of  mechanics’  institutions, 
and  others  whom  working  men  may  not 
safely  contradict,  or  who  address  them 
from  positions  that  juit  contradiction  out 
of  the  question,  tell  them  differently,  and 
the  men  listen,  and  under  the  influence 
of  “  s|)eechifying,"  perhaps  applaud,  but 
in  their  cooler  moments  they  “larf,  they 
du,”  among  themselves,  at  the  notion  that 
they  are  infinitely  better  off  than  previous 
generations  of  their  class.  The  better 
educated  among  them  are  up  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  case,  and  the  general  body 
of  them  have  a  single  argument  which  is 
conclusive  to  their  mind,  despite  any 
amount  of  talk  about  the  unprecedented 
glories  of  “  the  age  we  live  in."  They 
know  but  too  well  the  present  condition 
of  their  class,  and  they  reason  from  that 
knowledge  that  the  class  could  not  have 
been  much  worse  off  at  any  time,  or  the 
members  of  it  would  not  have  been  able 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  And  if 
there  has  been  no  absolute  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
there  has  certainly  been  no  improvement 
in  it  relatively  to  other  grades  of  society. 
Never  was  the  contrast  between  rich  and 
poor  so  great,  and  to  the  poor  so  stinging, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
been  making  vast  and  continuous  material 
progress  for  centuries  past,  but  it  is  the 
rich  who  have  reajied  the  fruits  of  it ;  the 
direction  of  it  has  been  such  that  the  rich 
have  generation  after  generation  grown 
richer,  and  the  poor  by  contrast  poorer. 

To  many  this  matter  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  condition  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  age,  and  past  ages,  may  appear  a 
simple  controversial  question  ;  but  it  has 
one  important  practical  bearing — the  one 


we  have  had  in  view  in  going  into  it — 
namely,  the  opinion  upon  it  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  If  they  could  believe  that, 
however  hard  their  lot  might  be,  it  was 
still  better  than  that  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  them  ;  that  they  had  partici¬ 
pated  in,  as  well  as  contributed  to,  the 
material  improvements  of  the  age,  and 
were  in  common  with  other  persons  and 
things  of  the  age  in  a  progressively  im¬ 
proving  way — if  they  could  believe  this 
they  could  be,  and  would  be,  patient  and 
hopeful  under  present  evils.  But  they 
know  that  it  is  not  so — that  the  contrary 
is  the  case ;  and  the  knowledge  makes 
them  impatient,  and  it  may  be  unjusi,  puts 
bitterness  and  hatred  towards  society  in 
their  hearts. 

But  whether  the  working  classes  as  a 
body  are  or  are  not  better  off  than  their 
ancestors  who  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
is,  after  all,  a  (juestion  of  very  secondary 
importance  compared  with  this  :  Is  their 
existing  condition  a  good,  or  even  a  toler¬ 
able  one  ?  Let  us  look  at  this  point  In 
the  first  jilace,  what  would  be  a  fairly  good 
condition  of  the  working  classes?  We 
think  this.  That  every  man  who  was 
willing  and  able  to  work  should  be  able 
to  obtain  employment  at  such  wages  and 
with  such  a  degree  of  constancy  as  would 
enable  him,  by  judicious  management,  to 
secure  for  himself  and  those  dejiending 
upon  him  a  sufficiency  of  filain  food,  and 
clothing,  and  a  dwelling  with — say  the 
same  sanitary  conveniences  and  air-space 
per  person  as  a  model  prison  cell ;  and  to 
make  provision  during  a  working  life  of 
from  forty  to  five-and-forty  years  for  pass¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  days  without  the 
necessity  of  hard  work — not  so  much  with 
a  view  to  his  mere  |>ersonai  ease,  as  to 
the  contingency  of  his  being  no  longer 
able  to  find  a  market  for  his  labor,  by 
reason  of  the  physical  deterioration  that 
age  and  so  many  years  of  wear  and  tear 
must  bring. 

'The  above  is  not,  we  think,  an  unrea¬ 
sonably  high  standard  ;  and  yet,  comj>ared 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  it  sounds 
quite  Utopian.  Such  a  condition  would 
satisfy  the  working  classes,  and  make 
them  a  contented  race.  It  would  make 
life  more  than  barely  tolerable  to  all, 
while  it  would  still  leave  room  for  men  of 
more  than  average  ability  ami  perseve¬ 
rance  to  rise  to  higher  social  standards. 
That  their  general  body  cannot  attain  to 
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it,  the  working  classes  hold  to  be  a  griev¬ 
ance  and  a  wrong.  They  believe  (whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  is  of  course  an  open 
question)  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  makes  their 
present  so  much  lower  standard  of  condi¬ 
tion  inevitable,  or  the  better  one  necessa¬ 
rily  unattainable.  Though  the  suffering 
falls  upon  them,  the  blame,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  attaches  to  an  unjust  constitution  of 
society,  and  those  who  benefit  by  its  in¬ 
justice  ;  and  while  they  suffer,  they  brood 
and  “  feed  fat  a  grudge  ”  against  society 
—  a  gnidge  that  may  some  day  break  out 
in  most  disastrous  action. 

It  is  making  a  liberal  allowance  on  the 
favorable  side  of  the  matter,  to  say  that 
not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  get  within  the  standard  of 
comfort  we  have  sketched — who  have 
always  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  a  decent  and  healthy  home  ;  and  who, 
when  too  old  to  find  employment  in  a 
market  in  which  employers  have  a  choice 
of  younger  men,  can  maintain  themselves 
without  having  to  seek  public  charity,  or 
becoming  dependent  u)K)n  relatives  who, 
being  themselves  in  straitened  circumstan¬ 
ces,  generally  regard  such  dei)endence  as  a 
burden,  and  make  it  very  bitter.  There  is 
room  for  a  certain  number  of  the  class  to 
achieve  such  a  i)osition,  and  some  do 
achieve  it ;  but  no  individual  workman  can, 
at  the  outset  of  his  career,  be  sure  that,  by 
the  utmost  exertion  and  willingness  u|>on 
his  part,  he  will  win  to  such  a  position — 
all  platitudes  about  the  success,  command¬ 
ing  jrowers  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
notwithstanding.  Chance,  as  well  as 
character  and  qualifications,  has  a  part  in 
deciding  who  shall  be  the  fortunates  of 
the  working  classes,  and  this  uncertainty 
is,  in  itself,  an  evil — an  ever-standing  anx¬ 
iety  to  the  more  steady  and  thoughtful, 
and  a  cause  of  recklessness  in  others. 
Mr.  Mayhew,  the  author  of  London  La¬ 
bor  and  London  Poor,  treating  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  low  wages,  says : — “  It  is  calculat¬ 
ed  by  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
kno^ng,  that  out  of  5,000,000  ojiferatives 
in  this  country,  one-third  only  are  fully 
employed  or  occupy  their  whole  time  ; 
one-third  partially  employed,  or  occupied 
but  half  their  time  ;  and  the  remaining 
third  unemployed,  or  obtaining  a  day’s 
work  or  job  occasionally  through  the  ill¬ 
ness  or  absence  of  others.”  This,  of 
course,  could  only  have  been  a  proximate 


calculation,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  an 
overestimate  on  the  dark  side  ;  but,  apart 
from  any  citation  of  figures,  working  men 
know  from  practical  experience  that  a 
large  pro|)ortion  of  their  class  can  only  be 
employed  in  a  more  or  less  casual  manner. 
In  manufacturing  establishments  there  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  set  of  hands  who  are  virtually 
regarded  as  a  staff,  and  who,  so  long  as 
the  works  are  kept  open,  will  be  retained 
in  employment.  As  a  rough  estimate, 
these  may  be  set  down  as  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  number  of  workmen  the  place  is 
capable  of  employing,  and  in  very  slack 
times  *  they  will  be  all  who  are  in  work, 
the  other  ninety  per  cent,  being  unemploy¬ 
ed.  This  is  the  extreme  case  of  slack¬ 
ness,  and  the  state  of  affairs  varies  from 
that  up  to  the  “  full-handed "  standard 
characteristic  of  a  “  flush  "  of  trade.  The 
calculations  of  observant  working  men — 
which,  though  founded  upon  experience, 
are,  of  course,  only  broadly  proximate — 
are  that  a  “  flush  ”  of  trade,  and  the  slack 
time  that  has  lieen  found  to  follow  it  with 
an  invariableness  that  practically  amounts 
to  a  law  of  reaction,  occur  within  a  period 
of  seven  years  ;  that  the  gradual  rise  from 
the  average  to  the  flush  condition  occu¬ 
pies  a  year,  and  the  flush  lasts  six  months  ; 
and  that  the  decline  down  to  slackness 
also  takes  a  year,  and  the  slack  lasts  six 
months.  During  the  other  four  out  of  the 
seven  years,  things  will  be  in  the  average 
state,  which  is  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  below  the  “  full-handed  ”  condition  ; 
for  even  in  ordinary  times  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  fluctuations,  hands  being  habitu¬ 
ally  discharged  or  “  shopped  ”  as  the  pass¬ 
ing  exigencies  of  work  may  require.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  that  during  a  flush  all  working  men 
were  employed — and  that  is  certainly  al¬ 
lowing  too  much — there  still  remains  the 
consideration  that  at  all  other  times  there 
must  be  some  greater  or  lesser  number  of 

*  Such  times  for  instance  as  those  which  befell 
the  Thames  shipbuilding  districts  in  1866-7,  when 
after  some  years  of  unparalleled  briskness,  the 
shipbuilding  trade  in  those  quarters  came  to  a 
standstill.  Yard  after  yard  was  closed,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  workmen  thrown  out  of  employment.  In 
the  long-continued  dulness  that  ensued  savings 
were  spent— as  the  post-office  savings  bank  offi¬ 
cials  could  testify — and  those  gone,  clothing  and 
household  furniture  had  to  be  parted  with  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door ;  so  that  many  who  up  to 
that  time  had  made  considerable  progress  in  laying 
aside  a  provision  for  old  age  had  to  commence 
life  afre^  again  in  that  respect  when  they  once 
more  got  into  work.  , 
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men  out  of  work.  In  this  floating  or  extra 
working  population  a  man,  from  no  fault 
of  his  own,  may  have  to  remain  all  his  life, 
and  some  in  it  suffer  far  more  of  its  evils 
than  others.  That  a  manufacturing  coun¬ 
try  should  be  in  a  position  to  contract 
and  extend  its  operations,  is  necessary 
and  beneficial  ;  but  unless,  at  the  same 
time,  the  pay  of  the  operatives  is  such 
as  to  enable  them  as  a  body  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  times  of  enforced  idleness 
conseriuent  uiK)n  this  condition,  the  gen¬ 
eral  benefit  to  the  country  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  suffering  and  privation  to  them, 
as  is  the  case  in  England  at  present. 
The  country  does  progress  in  a  certain 
sense.  Wealth  accumulates,  but  men  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  not  at 
all  given  to  taking  poetical  views  in  such 
matters,  who  hold  with  Goldsmith,  that 
“  Ill  fares  the  land  ”  in  which  such  is 
the  case  ;  that,  increasing  revenue  returns 
notwithstanding,  it  is  “  to  hast’ning  ills  a 
prey.”  What  we  have  been  saying  with 
regard  to  irregularity  of  employment,  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  artisan  class  and  the  un¬ 
skilled  assistants  directly  associated  with 
them.  The  remaining  jKjrtions  of  the 
working  classes  are  in  a  still  worse  posi¬ 
tion,  both  as  regards  the  rate  of  payment 
when  in  work  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  are  out  of  work.  The  general  re¬ 
sult  of  this  is  that  the  condition  of 'the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  as  a  bo<ly,  is  of  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  and,  rightly  considered,  alarming 
character,  and  shows  an  appalling  amount 
of  misery — misery  going  down  through  all 
its  bitter  degrees,  to  the  last  and  bitterest 
of  all  ;  for,  despite  all  our  physical  means 
and  appliances,  our  nineteenth  century 
enlightenment,  our  Christianity,  and  our 
nominal  law  that  no  man  shall  perish  from 
want — despite  all  this,  men  still  “  pitifully 
die  from  hunger  and  cold.”  According  to 
a  recent  parliamentary  return,  one  hundred 
and  forty  verdicts  of  death  by  starvation, 
or  death  accelerated  by  privation,  were 
recorded  by  coroners’  juries  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  district  alone  in  the  course  of 
the  years  1868,  1869,  and  1.870.  While 
during  the  first  two  months  of  1871,  twenty- 
one  more  such  verdicts  were  given  in  the 
“  eastern  district  of  Middlesex.”  This 
would  be  bad  enough,  even  if  we  could  in 
some  measure  console  ourselves  by  think¬ 
ing  that  it  showed  the  worst,  and  compre¬ 
hended  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  case. 
But  any  peison  having  the  least  knowl¬ 


edge  of  how  the  poor  among  us  live  and 
die,  will  know  that  the  instances  that 
form  the  subjects  of  coroners’  inquests 
are  a  mere  fraction  of  the  deaths  that  are 
actually,  though  i)erhaps  not  technically, 
the  result  of  starvation.  The  real  total 
of  such  deaths  cannot  be  known,  but 
some  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  presenting  the  re¬ 
turns  of  mortality  for  1868,  the  Registrar- 
(Jeneral,  in  language  that  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  popular  meaning  of 
the  professional  phraseology,  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  that  year  there 
“  perished  in  London,  of  atrophy  and 
debility,  3,794  persons.”  The  Registrar- 
General’s  return,  large  as  it  was,  prt)bably 
missed  many  who  had  died  this  death,  and 
it  must  be  Irarne  in  mind  that  his  figures 
referred  only  to  the  Metrojiolis.  Occa¬ 
sionally  it  happens  that  one  who  has  come 
to  die  thus  “  pitifully  ”  has  fallen  from 
some  comparatively  high  estate  ;  but  for 
all  practical  purposes  of  judging  of  social 
conditions,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  the  victims  belong  to  the  laboring 
classes,  for  certain  it  is  that  neither  the 
criminal  nor  professional  pauper  class  will 
starve.  But  even  such  grim  facts  as  these, 
and  the  “  graphic  ”  descriptions  we  some¬ 
times  get  of  such  poor  quarters  as  Beth¬ 
nal  (ireen,  or  the  almost  ceaseless  labors 
for  starvation  earnings  of  some  particular 
kind  of  unfortunate  workers,  fail  to  con¬ 
vey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mass  and  va¬ 
riety  of  misery  existing  among  the  working 
classes,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  penetrates 
upwards  towards  the  least  miserable  por¬ 
tion  of  them. 

The  home  life  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
working  classes  is  something  simply  hor¬ 
rible — “  a  thing  to  shudder  at,  not  to  see.” 
It  is  a  life  that  puts  decency,  morality,  and 
religion,  as  well  as  physical  health  and 
comfort,  out  of  the  question  ;  that  so  de¬ 
grades  and  brutalizes  those  condemned  to 
it  that  they  live  as  well  as  die  like  the 
beasts  that  perish.  Indeed,  as  a  literal 
fact,  the  poorer  members  of  the  working 
classes  often  fare  worse  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field.  In  every  requisite  of  health 
their  dwellings  are  inferior  to  most  stables  ; 
we  have  seen  piggeries  in  comparison  with 
which  the  same  might  be  .said  of  them  ; 
and  any  master  of  fox  hounds  would  be 
indignant  if  he  were  asked  to  kennel  his 
hounds  in  such  foul  dens  for  a  single  night ; 
while  any  master  of  hounds  or  owner  of 
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horses  who  fed  his  animals  as  scantily  as 
some  of  the  poor  are  fed  would  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  prosecution  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelly  to  Animals.  In  a 
dozen  parts  of  London,  and  in  some  one 
or  more  “low”  quarter  of  all  our  large 
manufacturing  towns,  there  are  hundreds 
of  houses  in  which 

Packed  in  one  reeking  chamber,  man. 

Maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lie. 

Each  apartment  being  tenanted  by  a 
family — a  family  not  unfrequently  consist¬ 
ing  of  as  many  as  nine  children.  Nor  is 
this  state  of  things — ^in  the  Metroixilis,  at 
any  rate — confined  to  what  are  usually 
classed  as  the  “  low "  districts.  Misery 
has  increased  until  it  has  overflowed  its 
ancient  recejuacles.  There  are  numbers 
of  comparatively  roomy,  respectable,  and 
cleanly-looking  streets — many  of  them 
quite  new  streets — in  which  the  same  over¬ 
crowding  prevails,  though  any  person  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  outward  signs  and 
tokens  characteristic  of  over-inhabited 
dwellings  might  pass  through  them  with¬ 
out  at  all  suspecting  that  such  was  the 
case.  Those  who  occupy  the  houses  in 
these  streets,  in  preference  to  residing  in 
courts  and  slums  in  which  poverty  has 
the  doubtful  advantage  of  not  being  at  the 
trouble  of  attempting  to  veil  itself  in  any 
way,  are  those  who  still  fight  against  their 
poverty  and  strive  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
In  many  instances  they  have  within  the 
working  class  range  seen  better  days,  and 
carry  the  habits  of  those  days  with  them 
into  the  lower  grades  of  poverty.  Though 
they  may  be  without  a  chair  to  sit  upon, 
and  their  bedding  may  consist  of  a  pile  of 
rags,  they  will  have  a  curtain  for  their 
window',  they  will  keep  their  ragged  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  sight  as  much  as  ]X)ssible,  and 
they  will  endure  the  direst  hardship  rather 
than  seek  aid  from  the  hand  of  charity. 
Having  nothing  else  to  be 'thankful  for, 
they  will  thank  the  Lord  that  in  all  their 
distress  they  have  never  troubled  the  i)ar- 
ish.  They  feel  that  the  bread  of  charity 
would  be  bitter,  and  they  pay  for  their 
moral  sensitiveness  in  physical  suffering. 
Except  in  so  far  as  their  sense  of  indepen¬ 
dence  may  be  a  compensation  to  them, 
they  are  a  degree  worse  off  than  the  more 
reckless,  more  shameless,  more  pauper- 
spirited  |x>or;  to  distinguish  them  from 
whom  we  may,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
style  them  the  respectable  poor.  It  is 


mostly  members  of  this  division  of  the 
working-class  poor  that  “  perish  of  atrophy 
and  debility,”  and  furnish  the  cases  of 
“  death  by  starvation  ”  and  “  death  ac¬ 
celerated  by  starvation.”  In  the  day-time 
a  person  might,  as  w'e  have  just  said,  pass 
through  a  street  inhabited  by  the  respecta¬ 
ble  poor  without  gathering  from  exterior 
ap|>earances  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
|x>verty  as  great  or  greater  as  that  to  be 
found  in  courts  and  alleys  in  which  every¬ 
thing  that  meets  the  eye  tells  of  the  want 
and  squalor  reigning  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  at  night  that  the  signs  of  the 
overcrowding  of  dwellings  that  indicates 
the  extremer  degrees  of  ixjverty,  show 
themselves.  The  lights  in  every  window, 
and  the  numerous  shadows  that  may  be 
seen  flitting  about,  tell  of  each  room  hav¬ 
ing  its  family ;  and  in  the  hot  summer 
time  the  wide  open  doors  and  windows  re¬ 
veal  the  scantiness  of  furniture,  while  the 
little  crowd  seated  round  each  doorway  or 
lying  about  on  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  houses,  give  some  idea  of  the  number 
crowded  into  a  single  dwelling.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  will  be  found  thus  camp 
ing  out,  as  it  were,  until  well  on  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  to  avoid  as 
long  as  possible  the  stifling  atmosphere 
and  plague  of  vermin  in  their  rooms. 

This  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  over¬ 
crowding  does  not  always  sto|)  even  at  a 
room  per  family.  Wekpow  parts  in  Lon¬ 
don  where  not  only  houses,  but  even  single 
rooms  are  sub  let,  so  that  when  families 
fall  out — as  under  such  circumstances 
very  often  hapjiens — they  tell  each  other 
to  keep  not  their  own  room,  but  their  own 
corner.  Decency  and  cleanliness  cannot 
be  maintained  among  the  resix:ctable 
poor  ;  among  the  reckless  poor  there  is  no 
attempt  to  maintain  them.  When  in  the 
summer  evenings  the  latter  class  lounge 
and  loaf  about  outside  their  vermin  infest¬ 
ed  dwellings,  “chaff”  of  the  most  ribald 
and  blasphemous  character  is  freely  baw’l- 
ed  out,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  the 
ragged  children  who  are  playing  about, 
and  who  are  picking  up  the  language  of 
their  elders,  often  as  their  first  instruction 
in  the  art  of  speech.  The  bringing  up  of 
the  children  is  perhaps  the  most  horrible 
feature  of  all  in  this  matter.  'I'he  sexes 
mingle  together  promiscuously;  and  as 
not  only  are  they  not  taught  anything  of 
morality,  but  immorality  both  in  word  and 
deed  is  openly  practised  before  them,  the 
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result  is  that  many — very  many  of  them 
are  physically  as  well  as  morally  corrupted 
while  yet  mere  children.  Of  the  slop  shop 
seamstresses,  and  other  women  working 
for  their  own  hand,  in  such  quarters  as  we 
are  now  speaking  of,  those  only  are  consid¬ 
ered  really  unfortunate  whom  age  or  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  prevents  from  adding  to 
their  scanty  earnings  by  means  of  prosti¬ 
tution  ;  while  parents  are  pleased  to  profit 
by — and  provided  they  do  profit  by,  will 
willingly  connive  at,  or  if  need  be  active¬ 
ly  encourage — what  higher  grades  of 
society  rightly  hold  to  be  “a  daughter’s 
shame.”  If  a  girl  has  got  on  in  the  world 
of  prostitution,  and  can  visit  the  parental 
slum  dressed  in  gaudy  finery  and  with 
money  in  her  pocket,  she  will  be  received 
with  jiride  by  her  relatives,  flattered  by  the 
neighbors  generally,  and  envied  by  the 
girls  of  about  her  own  age,  who,  without 
fear  of  rebuke,  will  openly  express  their 
wish  that  they  could  go  and  do  likewise. 
In  such  neighliorhoods  disease  and  death 
are  rife,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
there  is  very  little  in  the  shape  of  religion 
to  be  found  in  them.  So  far  as  religious 
belief  or  creed  exists  among  not  only  the 
extremely  poor,  but  the  working  classes 
generally,  it  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
ideas.  First,  that  it  ought  to  be  hard  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
'I'hat  verily  the  rich  do  have  their  good 
things  in  this  life,  and  the  poor  evil  things, 
and  that  therefore  as  a  jirinciple  of  justice 
the  •i>oor  ought  to  be  considered  first  in 
the  distribution  of  the  life  to  come.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  eternal  damnation,  then  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  poor  had  they  never 
been  born,  the  life  of  many  of  them  being 
even  in  this  existence  little  better  than  a 
hell  upon  earth. 

The  poverty  among  the  working  classes 
is  spreading  rather  than  abating.  Among 
the  better-off  sections  of  them  the  increas¬ 
ing  uncertainty  as  to  regularity  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  difficulty,  yearly  becoming 
greater,  of  “placing”  children  as  they 
reach  the  age  for  going  to  work,  is  deepen¬ 
ing  the  feeling  of  anxiety  and  discontent. 
Numbers  of  artisans  who,  so  far  as  they 
are  individually  concerned,  are  well  plac¬ 
ed,  who  have  saved  money  and  are  in  con¬ 
stant  and  well-paid  employment,  are  emi¬ 
grating  on  account  of  their  families,  for 
whom  they  can  see  no  opening  here.  In 
this  way  we  lose  many  of  the  best  of  our 


artisans,  the  skilfullest  workers,  and  thrift¬ 
iest,  most  thoughtful  men.  Others  of  this 
stamp  are  only  kept  from  emigration  by  a 
belief  that  they  are  too  old  to  start  afresh 
in  a  new  country  ;  but  though  they  re¬ 
main,  the  burden  of  their  song  to  those  of 
their  male  children  who  have  reached  or 
are  approaching  manhood  is  : — ( let  away 
from  this  old  country  as  soon  as  you  can, 
there  is  not  room  for  you  to  make  a  decent 
living  here.  Whatever  may  be  thought  in 
other  ranks  of  society,  the  working  classes 
are  certainly  not  of  opinion  that  blessed  is 
the  man  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  children. 
On  the  contrary,  children  are  regarded  as 
burdens,  not  blessings  ;  and  in  families  in 
which  there  are  already  one  or  two  chil¬ 
dren,  the  discovery  that  the  wife  is  “  in  a 
way  to  become  a  mother  ”  is  received  with 
feelings  the  reverse  of  joyful,  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  child  being  regarded  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  weight  which  tends  to  sink  the 
family  towards  the  lower  depths  of  poverty. 
Resulting  from  this  is  one  evil  of  which  few 
are  probably  aware.  While  we  send  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  “  the  heathen  clime,”  we  are 
approaching  them  on  the  ixrint  which  more 
than  all  others  is  held  to  mark  them  as 
barbarians  and  degraded.  We  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  in  saying  that  abor¬ 
tion  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  working  classes,  and  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  evil — not  among  the  extremely  poor, 
who  having  no  further  fall  to  fear  are  reck¬ 
less,  but  among  those  who,  while  still 
above  the  lowest  depth,  are  yet  so  near  to 
it  that  the  expenses  attending  the  birth  and 
bringing  up  of  a  child  may  perhajJs  drive 
them  into  it,  and  will  certainly  drive  them 
a  step  towards  it.  Of  course  in  such  a 
matter  “  things  are  managed  quietly.” 
Even  in  the  circles  in  which  the  i)ractice 
is  resorted  to  it  is  rather  understood  than 
talked  about,  and  •referred  to — if  at  all — 
euphemistically ;  but  opinion  with  regard 
to  it  is  condonatory,  not  condemnatory. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  hard  necessity  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer 
“  room  enough  for  all ;  ”  not  as  a  legal  or 
moral  crime  ;  or  at  any  rate  not  so  far  as 
the  individuals  are  concerned,  any  blame 
there  may  be  being  held  to  lie  with  the 
time,  and  society. 

In  touching  upon  this  point  we  can  only 
repeat  that  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
fully  justifies  our  assertion.  The  worst 
features  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  are  unpleasant  to  have  even  to  al- 
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lude  to ;  and  the  minuter  details  of  it 
cannot  be  entered  into  in  the  pages  of  a 
magazine ;  but  neither,  we  think,  should 
they  be  slurred  over  without  mention, 
when  the  general  subject  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  To  ignore  them  is  worse  than 
whitening  a  sepulchre  ;  it  is  shutting  the 
eyes  to  the  signs  that  tell  that  a  social 
volcano  is  seething  in  our  midst — a  vol¬ 
cano  of  which  French  communism,  Eng¬ 
lish  w’orking  class  republicanism,  and  the 
Workmen’s  International  Association,  are 
open  craters.  Traced  to  their  sources, 
they  all  mean  one  thing — that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  is  becoming  unbearable, 
both  in  itself  and  by  contrast  with  that  of 
the  rich  ;  and  that  it  is  making  men  des¬ 
perate  and  devilish. 

We  have  si)oken  of  the  false-fact  system 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  ap|>ear  that  that  condition  is  not 
so  unsatisfactory  as  the  class  themselves 
allege  to  be  the  case ;  and  before  conclud¬ 
ing  this  article,  we  think  it  right  to  jwint 
out  the  falsity  of  one  very  s|)ecious  and 
|K>pular  mode  of  it,  which  has  the  weight 
of  respectable  authority,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  which  are  used  as  a  reproach 
against  the  working  classes.  It  is  said 
that  those  classes  as  a  body  are  not  ))oor, 
or  that  if  they  are,  their  jKiverty  is  their 
own  fault  ;  the  result  of  their  dissipation 
and  extravagance.  When  the  members, 
who  in  Parliament  opiiosed  the  motion 
for  voting  a  “  provision  ”  for  Prince  Ar¬ 
thur,  urged  among  other  reasons  for  not 
further  burdening  the  country,  the  great 
poverty  existing  in  the  working-class 
grades  of  society,  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  in  his 
place,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  an  insult 
to  the  working  classes  to  speak  of  them 
as  though  they  were  paqpers  (no  one  had 
spoken  of  them  as  though  they  had  been 
paupers) ;  that  the  fact  was  they  were  the 
richest  class  of  society,  having  the  largest 
income,  and  their  accumulations  being 
counted  by  millions.  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  are 
informed,  spoke  with  all  appearance  of 
seriousness,  and  even  of  virtuous  indigna¬ 
tion  upon  behalf  of  the  working  classes  ; 
but  being  a  “  smart  ”  man,  he  discreetly 
confined  himself  to  generalities.  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  Christian  World,  in  an 
article  entitled  “  Wealth  of  the  Working 
Classes,”  was  imprudent  enough  to  go  into 
figures.  A  comparison  of  their  figures 
with  the  deductions  made  from  them  will 


conclusively  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
“  Wealth  of  the  Working  Classes  ”  is  a 
false  fact  one.  “  Much,”  says  the  Chris¬ 
tian  World,  “  has  been  written  on  the 
l>overty  of  the  multitude,  lint  are  the 
working  classes  really  jroor  ?  ”  it  asks, 
“and  are  they  unfortunately  without  the 
pecuniary  means  of  providing  for  them¬ 
selves?”  Answering  its  own  question,  it 
goes  on,  “  We  very  much  doubt  it.  A 
careful  investigation  of  the  matter  will  re¬ 
veal  some  noteworthy  facts.  'I'he  labor¬ 
ers  connected  with  farming  oi)erations  and 
similar  pursuits  number  2,957,000.  'I'hose 
who  are  in  the  second  class  of  skilled 
workers  number  4,009,000,  and  the  high¬ 
est  order  of  artisans  amount  to  1,178,000. 
These  figures  apply  only  to  England  and 
W’ales.  Now  what  is  the  computed  in¬ 
come  of  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
comprised  in  the  statistics  we  have  given  ? 
It  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
millions  a  year  !  ”  With  such  a  yearly 
income  as  this,  the  Christian  World  is  of 
opinion  “John  Bull’s  family,  however 
large  and  ^hungry,  should  not  be  a  jx>or 
one.  They  should  build  houses  and  plant 
vineyards,  grow  flowers  and  recline  on 
sofas,  buy  libraries  and  insure  their  lives, 
live  well  and  die  happy.”  That  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  do  not  do  this  is  but  too  noto¬ 
rious,  and  the  Christian  World  accounts 
for  it  on  the  ground  that,  “To  them 
sensuality  is  life  ;  ”  that  “  a  beef  steak,  a 
flagon  of  ixjrter,  a  pipe,  and  a  sporting 
newspaper,  form  their  chief  joys.”  Now 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  is  a 
tremendous  yearly  income,  so  tremendous 
as  to  be  apt  to  dazzle  the  imagination  ; 
but  let  us  analyze  and  apply  the  statistics 
given,  and  see  how  matters  really  stand. 
Added  together,  the  three  classes  of  work¬ 
ers  make  a  total  of  8,144,000,  and  taking 
it  that  the  degree  of  dependence  upon  the 
wage-earners  only  doubled  the  number  to 
be  supported  out  of  the  w’ages,  that  gives 
a  divisor  of  16,288,000  to  the  dividend  of 
267,000,000,  and  shows  a  <iuotient  of 
;^i6  ^s.  lod.  per  year,  per  head,  for  the 
working  classes  taken  through  and  through ; 
or,  to  come  to  round  numbers  (and  give 
the  Christian  World  theory  the  benefit  of 
fractions),  let  us  say  an  income  of  fifty 
pounds  a  year  to  support  a  man,  wife,  and 
child.  If  it  came  in  uninterruptedly,  and 
was  managed  with  economy,  such  an  in¬ 
come  would  support  a  family  of  three  in  a 
certain  degree  of  comfort  and  decency. 
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The  total  income  of  the  working  classes, 
however,  is  not  divided  in  this  manner. 
Many  of  them  have  incomes  out  of  which 
they  do  build  houses,  and  put  by  savings 
that  in  the  aggregate  do  amount  to  mil¬ 
lions,  but  far  larger  numbers,  and  notably 
those  “  connected  with  farming  operations 
and  similar  pursuits,”  are  condemned  to 
exist  upon  incomes  much  below  what  an 
average  division  would  give — incomes 
which,  as  we  have  already  incidentally 
pointed  out,  are  insuHicient  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  ordinary  decency  and  comfort, 
and  in  conjunction  with  which  the  idea 
even  of  revelling  on  beefsteaks  and  porter, 
let  alone  the  building  of  houses,  is  a  bitter 
mockery.  The  motie  of  the  computation 
by  which  the  above  total  income  of  the 
working  classes  is  arrived  at  is  not  given 
in  detail.  We  take  it,  however,  that  it  has 
been  entered  into  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  the  working  classes  are  a  wealthy 
bo<ly,  and  in  that  case  we  do  not  think  we 
shall  be  doing  the  calculators  an  injustice 
in  surmising  that  they  have  made  their 
total  by  taking  the  whole  number  of  work¬ 
ers  as  being  employed  all  the  year  round 
at  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  their  re¬ 
spective  classes.  If  they  hax'e  done  this, 
then  their  figures  are  misleading,  are  an 
over-estimate  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent. 
Their  figures,  as  they  stand,  however,  en¬ 
able  us  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  income  of  the  working  classes  and  that 
of  the  classes  above  them  in  point  of  in¬ 
come.  In  the  same  debate  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  wealth  of  the  working  classes, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  eight  hundred  traders  paying 
income-tax  on  incomes  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
thousand  a  year,  significantly  observed 
that  returns  to  income-tax  commissioners 
were  certainly  not  exaggerated  in  amount. 
Hut  even  according  to  these  returns,  the 
yearly  income  of  the  income-tax-paying 
class  would  apjiear  to  be  three  hundred 
and  sixty  millions,  since  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  calculates  a  penny  in 
the  pound  income-tax  to  yield  a  million 
and  a  half.  A  few  of  the  best-off  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  classes  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  liable  for  income-tax,  but  a 
deduction  of  three  millions  from  the  total 
working  class  income  will,  we  think,  be  a 
fair  allowance  on  that  score  ;  so  that  the 
income-tax-paying  classes,  who  cannot  be 
more  and  who  are  probably  not  so  much 
as  a  third  of  the  number  of  the  working 


classes,  are  in  receipt  of  a  total  income 
of  ninety  millions  more  than  the  total  in¬ 
come  of  the  working  classes,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  working  class  income  is 
as  great  as  it  is  computed  to  be  by  those 
w'hose  purpose  it  is  to  show  the  b(xly  as  a 
wealthy  one,  and  the  income  of  the  others 
no  greater  than  they  state  it  to  be  to  in¬ 
come-tax  commissioners. 

To  working  men  it  seems  a  ghastly  joke 
to  have  to  demonstrate  that  the  working 
classes  are  not  a  wealthy  body,  but  the 
demonstration  cannot  be  deemed  altogeth¬ 
er  unnecessary  when  we  find  the  reverse 
openly  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  acknowledged  guide  and  authority 
of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  that  House 
— a  man  who  has  been,  and  again  wants 
to  be  and  may  be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  when  moreover  we  find  “  Chris¬ 
tian  ”  journals  alleging  (and  Christian  men 
accepting  the  allegation  wfth  unquestion¬ 
ing  l^lief)  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  themselves  that  their  condition 
is  not  something  very  much  in  the  nature 
of  an  earthly  paradise. 

The  causes  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  and  the  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  those  classes  in  relation  to  their 
social  state,  might  well  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  those  parts  of  the  general 
question  with  which  we  have  been  deal¬ 
ing,  but  a  proper  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  require  more  space  than  our 
present  limits  will  allow.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  stuck  pretty  closely  to  our  text,  the 
existing  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Of  that  condition  we  emphatically  repeat 
that  is  as  bad  and  dangerous  as  it  well 
can  be.  It  is  a  condition  which,  if  it 
cannot  be  amended,  must  be  taken  as 
telling  of  a  nation  not  rii)ening,  but  rot¬ 
ting  to  a  fall.  It  is  bad  for  the  working 
classes  themselves,  dangerous  to  society 
at  large,  threatening  its  peace  and  even 
its  existence. 

I'hose  classes  think  that  what  they  are 
asked  to  believe  is,  the  science  of  govern¬ 
ment  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  game  of  party 
politics,  the  real  meaning  of  which  is  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  power  and 
patronage,  not  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  noble  art  of  doing  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  They  think 
they  see  this  plainly,  despite  all  the 
subterfuges  resorted  to  for  concealing  it ; 
they  suil'er  by  it,  and  they  will  scarce  stand 
by  quietly  and  see  it  go  on  much  longer. 
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Spectator. 

IN  THE  WOOD. 

If  it  be  true. I  cannot  tell 
That  spirits  in  the  forest  dwell. 

Hut,  walking  in  the  wood  to  day, 

A  vision  fell  across  my  way ; 

Not  such  as  once,  beneath  the  green 
O’erhanging  boughs,  1  should  have  seen ; 
But  in  the  tranquil  noon  tide  hour. 

And  in  the  crimson  Campion  flower. 

And  in  the  grass  1  felt  a  power  ; 

-\nd  every  leaf  of  herb  and  tree 
Seemed  like  a  voice  that  greeted  me, 

Saying,  “  Not  to  ourselves  alone 
We  live  and  die  making  no  moan. 

The  sunshine  and  the  summer  showers, 
.\nd  the  soft  dews  of  night  are  ours; 

We  ask  no  more  than  what  is  given ; 

Our  praise  and  prayer  is  leaf  and  bloom. 
And  day  and  night  our  sweet  perfume 
Like  incense  rises  up  to  heaven  ; 

Thus  our  sweet  lives  we  live  alone. 

We  come  and  go  and  make  no  moan.” 
And  so  out  of  the  wood  I  went. 

Thinking,  I  too  will  be  content 
With  day  and  night,  with  good  and  ill, 
Submissive  to  the  heavenly  will. 

T'he  power  which  gives  to  plant  and  tree 
Its  bound  and  limit,  gave  to  me 
Just  so  much  love  and  so  much  life ; 

And  whatsoever  peace,  or  strife. 

Or  sin,  or  sorrow,  may  be  mine. 

Is  bounded  by  a  law  divine. 

I  cannot  do  the  things  I  would, 

I  cannot  take  the  boundless  good 
Which  love  might  bring  or  heart  desire. 
And  though  to  heaven  my  thoughts  aspire, 
'Tis  only  given  me  to  behold. 

Far  off,  its  spheres  of  living  gold. 

The  little  orb  on  which  I  ride 
Around  the  sun  in  circuit  wide. 

Is  all  an  unknown  land  to  me 
And  waters  of  an  unknown  sea. 

The  narrow  bourne  wherein  I  move. 

This  little  home  of  hate  and  love. 

Within  whose  set  diurnal  round 
By  strongest  fate  my  feet  are  bound. 

Has  light  upon  it  from  afar. 

As  when  a  dungeon’s  iron  bar 
Crosses  the  splendor  of  a  star ! 

I'his  world  of  memory  and  care, 

This  cave  of  thought,  this  cell  of  prayer, 
This  House  of  Life  in  which  I  dwell, 

Is  vast  as  heaven  and  deep  as  hell. 

And  what  it  is  I  cannot  tell. 

Of  this  alone  my  mind  is  sure, — 
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That  in  my  place  I  must  endure 
To  work  and  wait,  and,  like  the  flower 
That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  shower. 

To  bide  in  peace  the  passing  hour ; 

To  know  the  world  is  sweet  and  fair, 

'I'hough  life  be  rooted  fast  in  care^ 

To  watch  the  far-off  light  of  heaven. 

Yet  ask  no  more  than  what  is  given. 

Content  to  take  what  nature  brings 
Of  all  inexplicable  things, 

Content  to  know  what  1  have  known, 

And.  live  and  die  and  make  no  moan. 

H.  H. 

London  5>ocietr. 
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ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 


To  a  little  octagonal  wnting-table  in 
Victor  Hugo’s  house  in  (iuernsey,  which 
we  visited  a  few  summers  ago,  there  are 
affixed  four  inkstands  of  simple  and  ordi¬ 
nary  construction.  In  the  table  beneath 
each  of  these  is  a  little  drawer  which  when 
ojiened  discloses  an  autograph'  letter. 
I'he  four  inkstands  were  used  respiectively 
by  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  Ceorges  Sand  ;  and  the  letter 
from  M.  Dumas  runs  as  follows: — “I  cer¬ 
tify  that  this  is  the  inkstand  with  which  I 
have  written  my  fifteen  or  twenty  last  vol¬ 
umes.  .\lexandre  Dumas.  Paris,  loth 
April,  i860.”  The  entire  arrangement 
was  a  i>retty  conceit  carried  out  by  the 
late  Madame  Victor  Hugo. 

What  we  would  sjiecially  call  attention 
to  is  the  seemingly-studied  carelessness  of 
manner  in  which  M.  Dumas  alludes  to  his 
works — “my  fifteen  or  twenty  last  vol¬ 
umes  as.if,  forsooth,  novel-wri  ting  were 
meant  to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  child’s- 
play  to  him,  and  the  composition  of  a 
score  of  volumes  as  matter  of  scarcely 
more  moment  than  the  scribbling  of  a  pack 
of  unimiiortant  letters.  But  we  do  not 
imagine  M.  Dumas  in  this  instance  to 
have  been  guilty  of  affectation.  'I'he 
enormous  array  of  his  published  volumes 
is  something  positively  bewildering.  Were 
we  to  take  them,  after  his  own  example, 
in  fifteens,  and  count  them  cribbage-fash- 
ion,  “  fifteen-two,  fifteen-four,  etc.,"  we 
should  find  that  the  pegs  were  a  long  way 
down  the  board  when  we  had  finished. 

Princes,  and^uardsmen,  and  courtesans, 
and  mysterious  exiles,  and  intriguers,  and 
millionnaires,  and  diplomatists,  and  gen¬ 
erals,  and  impossible  sailor  counts^  and  be- 
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witching  women, — plotting,  loving,  reveng¬ 
ing  ;  all  these  we  have,  and  crowds  besides 
of  painted  characters  that  form  a  vast  pro¬ 
cession  through  these  volumes  like  the 
pageant  of  an  Eastern  king. 

Alexandre  Dumas  was  born  at  Villers- 
Cotterfets,  the  24th  July,  1802,  and  his 
full  name  is  Alexandre  Dumas  Davy  de 
la  Pailleterie.  His  grandfather  was  a 
wealthy  Frenchman,  for  many  years  gov¬ 
ernor  of  St.  Domingo,  the  Marquis  Marie 
Alexandre  Antoine  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie  ; 
and  his  grandmother,  who  was  either 
married  or  pot  married,  was  a  negress  call¬ 
ed  either  Louise  Cessette  or  Maria  Tes- 
sette  or  .Tiennette  Dumas accounts 
differ  as  to  her  Christian  name. 

When  the  Jdarquis  de  la  Pailleterie  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  he  took  with  him  his 
son,  a  young  mulatto  of  lively  temjicr, 
graceful  form,  and  some  chivalrous  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  ‘youth  is  said  to 
have  been  of  enormous  physical  strength, 
and  to  have  had  hands  and  feet  like  a 
woman’s.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
second  marriage  his  allowance  was  stop¬ 
ped,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  soldier,  under  the  name  of  his  dead 
mother.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
French  ranks  and  rose  rapidly,  attaining 
the  grade  of  general  of  division.  This 
was  in  1792.  Suffering  disgrace  under 
the  empire,  he  resigned  his  post,  and  died 
at  Villers-Cotterets  in  1806,  leaving  a 
widow,  and  one  son, — the  young  Alexan¬ 
dre.  Dumas  is  careful  to  inform  us  that 
Villers-Cotter6ts  is  two  leagues  from  the 
birthplace  of  Racine,  and  seven  leagues 
from  the  birthplace  of  I>a  Fontaine :  he 
thus  expects  in  turn,  we  presume,  that 
7  ‘ 
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whenever  we  speak  of  the  places  of  their 
birth  we  shall  describe  them  as  so  many 
leagues  from  the  birthplace  of  Dumas. 

He  describes  the  house  where  he  was 
born,  and  says  that  it  has  come  into  the 
|x>ssession  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  will  let 
hin>  have  it  one  day  in  order  that  he  may 
die  in  the  chamber  where  he  was  born, 
and  “return  in  the  night  of  the  future  to 
the  same  place  whence  he  stepped  from 
the  night  of  the  past.”  He  did  not  die 
there,  however,  but  at  Puys,  near  Diepiie, 
on  the  5th  December,  1870. 

Poor  fellow  !  he  is  one  of  those  to  whom 
most  things  have  had  to  be  a  contest. 
Kven  his  aristocratic  name  is  denied  him, 
which  he  thinks  rather  hard,  as  he  did 
not  put  it  forward  obtrusively,  only  ap¬ 
pending  it  to  the  name  Dumas  in  oth- 
cial  documents.  So,  in  proof  of  his  right 
to  bear  it,  he  furnishes  a  copy  of  his  bap¬ 
tismal  register  with  witnesses  and  all  pos¬ 
sible  detail,  wherein  he  is  shown  to  be  the 
son  of  (ieneral  Alexandre  Dumas  Davy 
de  la  PaUleterie,  and  Marie  Ixniise  Kliza- 
beth  I^bouret,  his  wife.  He  humorously 
says  that  had  he  been  a  bastard,  he  would 
have  accepted  the  “bar,”  as  have  done 
bastards  more  celebrated  than  he  should 
have  been  ;  but  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  public,  like  himself,  to  become  re¬ 
signed  to  his  legitimacy.  The  name  of 
Pailleterie  was  abandoned  for  a  time  by 
his  father,  who,  on  the  old  marquis’  second 
marriage,  found  himself  without  allowance, 
and  under  these  circumstajj|ces,  after  a 
quarrel,  decided  upon  entenng  the  army, 
into  the  lower  ranks  of  which  the  marquis 
would  not  allow  him  to  drag  the  haughty 
surname. 

So  Dumas,  only,  became  the  cognomen 
of  the  future  general ;  and  Alexandre,  al¬ 
though  baptized  under  his  grandfather’s 
name — his  father  also  having  been  known 
as  the  Comte  de  la  Pailleterie — yet  elect¬ 
ed,  when  the  matter  came  before  him  for 
choice,  to  take  the  name  under  which  he 
had  known  and  loved  his  father,  rather 
than  that  of  his  grandfather  the  marquis, 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  Dumas’  defini¬ 
tion  of  himself  as  a  child  is  worth  quoting 
as  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of 
him.  We  translate  from«his  own  words  : 
“  1  made,”  says  he,  “a  pretty  enough  child : 
I  had  long  curled  hair  which  fell  over  my 
shoulders,  and  which  only  became  frizzled 
on  the  day  when  I  attained  my  fifteenth 
year  ;  large  blue  eyes  which  I  possess  still. 
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and  which  constitute  the  best  feature  of 
my  face  ;  a  straight  nose,  small  and  well 
made ;  great  lips,  red  and  sympathetic  ; 
teeth  white,  set  moderately  badly,  lie- 
sides,  in  fine,  a  complexion  of  a  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  which  only  turned  to 
brown  at  the  time  when  my  hair  went 
frizzy.”  Here  he  would  seem  to  make 
out  that  the  quadroon  characteristics  only 
came  out  with  youth :  he  never  avoided, 
however,  the  subject  of  his  descent,  but 
treated  impertinent  inquirers  with  some 
jocular  scorn.  We  all  know  the  story  of 
his  being  interrogated  by  some  simpleton  as 
to  his  lineage.  “  Who  was  your  father  ?  ” 
asked  his  questioner.  “  A  half  caste,” 
answered  M.  Dumas.  “  And  your  grand¬ 
father?”  “A  black.”  “  And  your  great¬ 
grandfather  ?  ”  “A  baboon,  sir, — my 
pedigree  begins  at  the  point  where  yours 
terminates.”  There  was,  however,  a 
strange  apprehension  in  his  mother’s  mind 
before  his  birth  lest  he  should  turn- out  a 
black.  She  had  been  some  little  time  be¬ 
fore  to  'see  a  play,  and  the  iKjlichinelle 
who  was  acting,  being  habited  in  black 
with  a  scarlet  tongue  and  tail,  had 
excited  her  imagination,  and  she  trem¬ 
bled  lest  the  coming  infant  should  bear 
the  like  fantastic  figure.  A  slight  acci¬ 
dent  which  attended  the  child’s  birth 
fostered  her  hallucination  for  a  time. 
The  boy,  however,  turned  out  to  be  of  a 
proper  color,  and  cried  moreover  with  a 
natural  voice,  and  not  with  the  dial)olical 
grunting  of  which  she  had  been  afraid. 

The  general  dying  in  1806,  the  widow 
was  left  not  in  the  most  flourishing  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  boy  had  adored  his 
father,  who  had  been  notorious,  for  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and,  on  hearing  of 
his  death,  he  immediately  took  up  a  gun, 
and  said  he  was  going  to  heaven.  “  What 
for  ?  ”  asked  the  tearful  widow.  “  To  kill 
the  good  god  who  has  killed  my  father,” 
shouted  the  boy. 

As  adventures  are  to  the  adventurous, 
so  all  sorts  of  fantastic,  romantic,  and  lu¬ 
dicrous  incidents  seem  to  cling  about 
young  Dumas’  life ;  and  all  these  with  a 
sensational  and  highly  entertaining  garru¬ 
lity  he  seems  to  take  a  plea-sure  in  narra¬ 
ting  in  his  most  lengthy  memoirs  of  him¬ 
self.  These  are  in  twenty-two  volumes, 
and  have  not  been  translated  into  English. 
They  are  considerably  more  interesting 
than  his  novels,  and  would  be  well  worth 
being  rendered  into  our  language,  were  it 
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not  that  Dumas’  simplicity  leads  him  to  de¬ 
scriptions  of  details  of  his  life  of  so  realis¬ 
tic  and  minute  a  nature  as  would  occasion¬ 
ally  shock  our  Anglican  sense  of  jjropriety. 
Of  a  nature  pleasure- loving,  careless,  and 
vain,  and  with  so  rich  a  fund  of  life  and  so 
little  reserve  or  natural  delicacy  that  he 
cares  little  whether  he  is  being  admired  or 
laughed  at  so  long  as  he  is  but  the  centre 
of  attraction  and  the  observed  of  mankind, 
Dumas  gives  us  by  turn  the  struggles,  the 
pleasures,  and  the  heroic  aspects  of  his 
life. 

Over  the  whole  of  his  memoirs  an  air  of 
comedy  is  thrown.  He  seems  always  to  be 
brimful  of  life  and  humor,  and  eveiything 
that  comes  before  him  partakes  of  his  droll¬ 
ery.  When  quite  a  child  his  governess 
comes  to  him  to  borrow  a  book.  He 
lends  her  a  little  volume  containing  one 
only  of  the  “Arabian  Nights”  series  of 
stories — that  of  the  “  Wonderful  Lamp.” 
When  she  comes  for  another  book  he 
lends  her  the  same  volume  over  again, 
and  so  on,  until  she  has  read  the  identi¬ 
cal  volume  fifty-two  times  over.  At  last 
fie  inquires  of  her,  “  Does  ‘The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  ’  amuse  you,  mademoi¬ 
selle  ?  ” — “  Prodigiously,  my  little  friend,” 
she  answered  ;  “  but  you,  who  are  so  wise, 
perhaps  you  can  tell  me  one  little  thing 
— why  are  the  men  all  called  Aladdin  ?  ” 

When  about,  ten  years  old  he  is  destin¬ 
ed  by  his  mother  for  a  seminarist.  Pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  her  continued  entreaties, 
he  at  ’length  consents.  Collecting  his 
small  baggage,  he  finds  that  he  is  short  of 
an  inkstand,  which  would  above  all  things 
be  necessary  to  a  collegian.  His  mother 
gives  him  twelve  sous  and  sends  him  to 
buy  one.  At  the  shop  he  meets  with  a 
romping  girl — cousin  of  his,  who  congrat¬ 
ulates  him  upon  his  prospects,  and  promis¬ 
es  him  that  when  ordained  he  shall  be  her 
spiritual  director.  This  raillery  is  too 
much  for  young  Dumas;  he  flings  the  ink- 
stand  at  the  shopkeeper’s  nose,  declares 
he  will  not  go  to  the  seminary,  and  puts 
the  twelve  sous  in  his  pocket  again. 
With  these  he  buys  a  sausage  and  some 
bread,  and  goes  to  find  Boudoux.  Bou- 
doux  is  a  bird-snarer  and  poacher,  a  man 
who  could  eat  “  the  portion  of  forty  dogs  ” 
at  a  meal,  who  is  a  trifle  more  ugly  than 
Quasimodo,  and  who,  with  the  strength  of 
an  elephant,  has  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb. 
With  Itoudoux  he  remains  three  days,  af¬ 
ter  which,  thinking  his  mother  would  have 


been  sufficiently  terrified  to  be  reasonable, 
he  arranges  a  dramatic  return  after  the 
fashion  of  the  prodigal  son.  All  the 
mother’s  wrath  fell  upon  Boudoux,  who, 
however,  gets  five  francs  from  her  the  next 
time  she  sees  him,  and  the  boy  is  forgiven 
without  a  question  as  to  the  seminary. 
The  more  that  children  are  prodigals,  says 
Dumas,  the  better  are  they  received. 
“  When  the  veritable  Prodigal  Son  return¬ 
ed  to  his  father  after  three  years,  they 
killed  a  calf ;  had  he  not  returned  until 
after  six  years’  absence,  they  would  have 
killed  an  ox.” 

Thus  one  great  danger  was  escaped — 
Dumas  was  saved  from  being  either  semi¬ 
narist  or  cur6.  Had  he  been  such,  the 
religious  tendencies  which  he  had  at  all 
times  in  his  soul,  he  says,  would  have  been 
developed,  and  he  would  have  become  a 
great  preacher  in.stead  of  a  poor  i)oet. 

After  this  he  commences  to  study  with 
a  certain  Abb6  Gringoire.  I'he  boy  evin¬ 
ces  no  disposition  for  Latin,  less  for  math¬ 
ematics,  but  is  passionately  fond  of  all 
out-door  sports — i>oaching,  snaring  birds 
and  rabbits,  pistol-shooting,  and  the  like. 

Everything  connected  with  him  points 
to  that  excess  of  vitality,  that  exuberancy 
of  animal  life,  which  is  always  his  most 
noticeable  characteristic,  and  which  actu¬ 
ally  constitutes  the  foundation  of  his  liter¬ 
ary  faculty.  He  always  has  a  fund  of  vi¬ 
tality  to  spare,  and  with  this  he  can  not 
only  invest  dry  historical  bones  with  flesh 
and  reality,  but  clothe  them  also  with  gor¬ 
geous  apparel,  give  them  the  charm  of 
youth,  and  make  them  pa^s  before  us  in 
the  midst  of  a  sumptuous  magnificence 
which  is  as  fascinating  as  an  unrealized 
dream. 

Both  Dumas  and  his  son,  it  seems,  ob¬ 
jected  to  having  their  biographies  written ; 
they  prefer,  we  presume,  painting  them¬ 
selves  with  their  own  colors.  M.  Jacquot, 
who  has  drawn  a  hundred  contemporary 
portraits,  and  is  better  known  under  his 
pseudonym  of  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  com¬ 
plains  bitterly  of  them  both.  We  translate 
his  lamentations  on  the  subject ; — “  Do 
you  think,”  he  says,  “  that  certain  heroes 
of  these  little  bdbks — Alexandre  Dumas 
the  elder  and  Louis-J^uite,  for  example — 
bring  a  marvellous  good-will  towards  let¬ 
ting  themselves  be  painted  ?  Don’t  for  a 
moment  imagine  such  a  thing.  Our  an¬ 
nouncement  of  their  biogra|ffiy  as  forth¬ 
coming  is  sufficient  to  make  them  en- 
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deavor  to  render  it  impossible."  He 
reproaches  Dumas  the  younger  for  “  troub¬ 
ling  the  biographical  source,"  and  the 
biographer  seems  to  be  comi)elled  to  ex¬ 
tract  facts  from  his  subject  in  as  violent  a 
manner  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle.  Perhaps  M.  Jacquot 
has  not  reduced  “interviewing"  to  a  sci¬ 
ence  ;  let  him  go  and  learn  concerning  it 
of  our  transatlantic  cousins. 

He  appears  to  have  had  some  quarrel 
with  M.  Dumas;  for  in  writing  his  biogra¬ 
phy  he  makes  us  see  everything  under  an 
exaggerated  color  and  a  ludicrous  aspect. 

Young  Dumas,  we  learn,  entered  as 
junior  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  notary  at 
Villers-Cotter6ts.  In  this  little  town  was 
a  family  of  Leuven,  one  of  the  members 
of  which  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
our  young  hero.  Dumas  manifesting  a 
“violent  desire  of  arriving  at  fortune," 
Adolphe  de  Leuven  counselled  him  to  try 
dramatic  authorship  and  offered  his  col¬ 
laboration.  Alexandre  tried,  wrote  three 
pieces,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Pari¬ 
sian  theatrical  managers,  but  everywhere 
rejected.  Then,  says  M.  Jacquot,  in  an 
hefoic  strain,  “  The  son  of  the  general  is 
in  no  degree  cast  down."  His  friend 
Adolphe  had  gone  to  Paris,  and  the  young 
Alexandre  is  tormented  by  an  irresistible 
desiie  to  know  the  actors  then  in  vogue — 
a  very  sensible  ambition  for  a  would  be 
dramatic  author.  He  decides  to  make  the 
journey  with  the  head  clerk  of  the  notary 
in  whose  office  he  is  employed.  They 
start  on  their  way  with  purseless  fob  and 
guns  under  their  arms,  or,  rather,  with 
one  gun  between  them,  and  a  horse. 
They  kill,  as  they  are  journeying,  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hares  and  partridges,  sell  them  to 
the  poulterers  along  their  route,  and  so 
are  enabled  to  reach  Paris.  Adolphe  re¬ 
ceives  his  young  companion  with  open 
arms,  gives  him  a  ticket  to  go  and  see 
Tahna ;  more  ^an  that,  he  enables  him  to 
get  behind  the  scenes,  and  presents  him 
to  the  celebrated  tragedian  between  the 
acts.  Talma  receives  him  affectionately, 
studies  his  eyes  and  forehead,  discovers 
the  manifest  marks  of  genius,  and  delivers 
an  exordium  as  follows.  We  shall  doubt¬ 
less  smile  at  his  words,  but  every  incident 
in  Dumas’  life  seems  to  (lartake  of  the 
mock-heroic: — “Alexandre  Dumas,  I 
baptize  thee  poet  in  the  name  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  of  Corneille,  and  of  Schiller.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  provinces,  re-enter  thy  study. 
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and  the  angel  of  poesy  will  know  well  how 
to  hnd  thee  wherever  thou  shalt  be,  to 
raise  thee  up  by  the  hair  like  the  prophet 
Habakkuk,  and  to  carry  thee  where  thou 
shalt  have  somewhat  to  do.” 

M.  Jac(]uot  indulges  in  a  little  sarcasm 
with  regard  to  this  episode — “  Failing  an 
angel,”  says  he,  “  a  devil  hostile  to  litera¬ 
ture  tarried  not,  in  fact,  to  take  by  the 
hair  Habakkuk  Dumas,  and  to  transport 
him  definitely  to  Paris,  to  be  the  greatest 
of  misfortunes  to  modem  writers." 

The  misfortune  of  which  he  complains 
is  that  Dumas  degraded  the  standard  of 
literature,  causing  people  to  mistake  glit¬ 
ter  for  gold,  and  brilliant  but  false  depic¬ 
tions  of  life  and  luxury  for  truth.  'I’hat 
he  also  taught  men  of  letters  to  be  sordid, 
and  to  manufacture  gaudy  rubbish  in  order 
to  catch  the  lowest  popular  taste,  rather 
than  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  by 
the  promulgation  of  their  highest  efforts. 
That  he,  in  fact,  introduced  a  low  literary 
ideal,  and  by  his  vast  popularity  crushed 
the  aspirations  of  a  vast  number  of  writ¬ 
ers  of  higher  worth  than  himself. .  I'hese 
allegations  are  not  without  force,  bdt 
the  literary  characteristics  of  a  period  do 
not  dei>end  wholly  upon  one  individual. 
Power  will  have  its  way,  be  it  of  whatever 
description  ;  and  Dumas,  though  his  no¬ 
bility  may  be  questioned,  cannot  be  denied 
the  possession  of  this  attribute. 

If  only  we  could  have  a  selection  ren¬ 
dered  into  Fmglish  from  the  voluminous 
and  wonderful  memoirs  !  Dumas  has  so 
marvellous  an  art  of  calling  to  life  past 
scenes,  however  unimportant,  that  we  are 
constrained  to  sympathize  with  the  actors 
whom  he  brings  before  us.  'These  recitals 
are  more  interesting  than  a  romance  ;  we 
are  never  quite  sure  how  much  of  them 
is  romance  and  how  much  reality,  but, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  general  foundation  of 
truth,  above  which,  M.  Dumas’  flowery 
faculties  have  thrown  out  their  variegated 
and  tropical  growths.  Much  that  is  most 
amusing  is  recounted  of  his  life  at  Villers- 
Cotterets  while  quite  a  youth,  and  before 
his  enteiing  upon  the  wide  world  of  Paris. 
We  are  told  in  the  most  charmingly  can 
did  manner  about  his  first  dance.  How 
he  then  began  to  think  that  dress  might 
be  of  importance,  and  how  jealous  he 
was  of  an  exquisite  who  was  escorting  a 
lady,  into  whose  charge  he  had  been  given. 
How  he  endeavored  to  excite  the  fair 
lady’s  admiration,  by  leaping  over  a  four- 
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teen  feet  ditch  and  ha-ha,  which  exploit  to  live  by  my  writing  ;  but  I  pr:)mise  you 
he  thought  her  partner  would  be  unable  one  day  to  live  by  my  pen.”  The  young 
to  achieve.  How  he  fell  and  burst  the  man  studies  hard,  and  in  time  his  plays 
knees  of  his  trousers,  and  escaping  before  begin  to  be  accepted.  Afterwards  his 
she  had  discovered  the  mishap,  ran  all  the  progress  becomes  marvellously  rapid, 
way  home  and  got  them  mended  by  his  And  with  his  change  of  fortune,  as  we 
mother.  How,  returning  to  the  lady,  and  might  have  prognosticated,  hi‘  habits 
begging  for  a  dance,  he  was  delicately  grow  into  an  extravagance  befitting  that 
reminded  that  he  was  without  gloves,  ideal  character,  half  hero,  half  sensualist. 
How  he  managed  to  borrow  a  pair  from  a  which  fills  his  books,  and  which  is  himself, 
friend  who  had  come  provided  with  two  “  As  if  stunned  by  his  sudden  passage 
pairs,  lest  one  should  crack  in  the  drawing  from  obscurity  to  glory,  M.  Dumas,”  we 
on  ;  and  how  such  a  habit  opened  to  the  are  told,  “  plunges  with  ardor  into  exag- 
juvenile  Dumas  unknown  horizons  of  prod-  gerations  of  luxury;  he  wears  fantastic 
igality.  How,  by  watching  the  leading  coats,  dazzling  waistcoats,  an  oppressive 
couples,  he  managed  to  catch  all  the  fash-  amount  of  gold  chain  ;  gives  dinners  like 
ionable  novelties  of  the  dance,  and  by  so  Sardanapalus,  knocks  up  a  great  number 
doing,  considerably  impressed  his  partner  of  horses,  and  loves  a  great  number  of 
with  his  capabilities.  How  his  waltzing  women.” 

earned  outspoken  praise  from  a  young  He  married  an  actress,  and  the  pair 
Spaniard,  and  he  replied  that  he  felt  in-  lived  together  for  a  while  in  imperial 
deed  complimented,  for  his  only  previous  style.  During  this  time  he  is  said  to  hav."; 
partners  had  been  chairs ;  since  the  goo<^  called  himself  marquis  and  to  have  re  • 
abbe  had  forbidden  him  to  waltz  with  taken  possession  of  the  family  name.  But 
girls,  and  in  that  manner  only  had  he  been  the  magnificent  couple  spent  more  monc}' 
able  to  learn  the  art  “  without  sin.”  How  than  they  could  afford  in  maintaining  thel* 
the  lady  nearly  expires  with  laughter  on  nobility  ;  they  were  obliged  to  separate, 
hearing  this  naive  confession  ;  ind  how  Dumas’  life  was  an  attempt  to  realize 
she  tells  him  that  he  is  a  droll  boy,  and  in  our  dull  and  prosaic  world  that  land  of 
that  .she  likes  him  very  much.  How  they  enchantment  in  which  all  the  glories  and 
waltz  again,  and  Dumas  tells  her  she  is  grandeurs  that  an  extravagant  imagination 
heavenly,  compared  with  a  chair.  How  can  conceive  come  into  existence  at  the 
the  lady  with  whom  he  had  executed  the  magician’s  bidding.  He  reveHed  in  the 
square  dance  claims  him  for  a  waltz  also,  superb  and  the  bizarre,  the  gaudy  and 
but  the  fair  Andalusian  refuses  to  give  him  grotesque. 

up  for  anything  but  a  square  dance.  How  One  thing  Dumas  has  certainly  not  es- 
the  young  Dumas  is  in  a  rapture  of  ex-  caped — charges  of  plagiary.  He  is  said 
citement  and  cannot  sleep  when  the  ball  by  hostile  critics  to  have  borrowed,  in  his 
is  over.  How  he  becomes  a  man  in  spirit  “Henri  III.,”  from  Schiller,  in  another 
that  day,  and  ever  afterwards  a  “  frenetic  place  from  Ugo  Foscolo,  in  another  from 
dancer”;  are  not  all  these  things  to  be  Thierry,  in  another  from  Chateaubriand, 
found  in  the  most  amusing  memoirs  ever  Not  only  this,  but  he  is  accused  of  having 
written  ?  employed  a  whole  staff  of  writers  to  com- 

Once  in  Paris,  Dumas  endeavors  to  pose  romances  under  his  name.  'I’he 
make  use  of  some  letters  of  recommen-  wholesale  manner  in  which  he  is  accused 
dation  to  some  of  the  old  generals  of  the  of  buying  novels  and  plaj^  is  perfectly  ab- 
empire,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  surd.  He  is  said  to  owe  most  of  his 
magnates  of  his  department,  but  for  a  “  Napoleon  ”  to  Cordelier- Delanoue,  of  his 
long  time  is  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  “  Charles  VII.”  to  (lerard  de  Nerval  and 
patron.  At  length,  on  the  score  of  his  Th^ophile  Gautier,  of  his  “  Antony  ”  to 
elegant  caligraphy — his  handwriting  is  Emile  Souvestre,  of  his  “  Marion  De- 
more  clerkly  and  less  erratic  than  we  lorme  ”  to  Victor  Hugo ;  besides  which  a 
should  have  supposed  from  a  knowledge  host  of  instances  are  given  of  novels  writ- 
of  his  character — he  is  introduced  by  ten  to  his  order  by  authors  of  obscure 
General  Foy  to  a  subordinate  situation  in  name.  Doubtless  there  is  some  exagger- 
the  bureau  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  is  ation  ;  but  it  was  our  hero  himself  who 
said  to  have  uttered  the  following  proph-  remarked  once,  with  regard  to  such  ap- 
ecy  to  his  benefactor  : — “  I  am  going  propriation  of  others’  work  :  “  The  man 
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of  genius  does  not  steal ;  he  conquers.” 
Any  way  he  must  have  had  a  marvellous 
mind  if  he  only  arranged  and  ordered 
the  labors  of  his  subordinates,  for  his 
works  possess  a  certain  harmony,  which 
marks  the  direction  of  a  single  mind. 

Some  of  his  thefts  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  acknowledging.  “  It  is  men  who  invent 
—not  a  man,”  said  he.  So  it  is,  without 
doubt,  in  the  case  of  his  novels,  say  his 
critics.  Another  excuse  of  his  is  also 
wittily  retorted.  Dumas  pleads  that  those 
from  whom  he  borrows  were  so  obscure 
that  no  one  knows  their  names ;  and  he 
considers  himself  as  bestowing  a  boon  up¬ 
on  society  in  bringing  to  light  undiscover¬ 
ed  scenic  beauties.  He  alleges,  too,  that 
when  a  stupid  critic  accused  Shakespeare 
of  having  borrowed  an  entire  scene  from 
some  contemporary  author,  Shakespeare 
rejoined : — “  It  is  a  girl  whom  I  have 
taken  out  of  bad  to  introduce  her  into 
good  society.”  In  reply  to  this,  M. 
Dumas’  critics  retort  that  he  has  invert¬ 
ed  Shakespeare’s  excuse  :  it  is  from  good 
society  that  he  takes  a  girl,  to  make  her 
enter  into  bad. 

Curious  incidents,  it  is  said,  arose  out 
of  this  system  of  employing  subordinates 
in  the  manufacture  of  romance.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Hyppolyte  Auger,  one  of  his  work¬ 
men,  finding  his  pay  for  such  journeyman’s 
toil  inadequate,  went  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Russia.  A  French  journal  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Russia,  in  which  at  the  time  in 
question  was  appearing  one  of  the  so- 
called  Dumas  novels.  Hyppolyte  calls 
upon  the  editor  of  this  periodical,  and  re¬ 
commending  himself  to  him  as  the  author 
of  the  novel  “  Olympe,”  which  is  just 
coining  out,  offers  his  services  for  the 
future  in  similar  work.  The  editor  begs 
his  pardon,  but  is  not  familiar  either  with 
his  name  or  the  title  of  the  work  to  which 
he  refers.  “  Right !  ”  says  Hyppolyte  ; 
“  M.  Dumas  signs  my  book,  and  has 
changed  the  name  of  *  Olympe  ’  to  that 
of  ‘  Fernande.’  ”  The  editor,  still  incredu¬ 
lous,  is  shown  a  letter  from  M.  Dumas 
asking  for  the  concluding  sheets  of  the 
work,  in  order  that  its  publication  may  be 
proceeded  with  without  delay. 

Sixty  volumes  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  out  with  the  signature  of  Dumas 
in  1845.  1  quickest  romancist  cannot 

produce  more  than  fifteen  original  volumes 
per  annum ;  and  on  the  preternatural 
rapidity  of  M.  Dumas  is  based  a  calcula- 
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tion  which  proves  him  to  have  had  either 
Satanic  or  human  assistants  at  his  coin, 
mand.  The  most  dexterous  copyist,  toil¬ 
ing  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  will,  we  are 
told,  ])roduce  with  difficulty  3,900  let¬ 
ters  per  hour,  which  amounts  to  46,800 
letters  per  day,  or  sixteen  ordinary  pages 
of  a  novel.  This  will  come  to  five  averag- 
ed-sized  volumes  a  month,  or  sixty  a  year 
— the  exact  number  which  appeared  in 
1845.  Be  this  calculation  accurate,  M. 
Dumas  must  indeed  have  been  industrious, 
or  his  subordinates  must  have  worked  like 
their  patron  ought  to  have  done,  i.f.,  M. 
Jacquot  suggests,  “  like  a  nigger  ;  ”  but 
we  think  the  rate  of  3,900  letters  per  hour 
allows  but  for  a  slow-fingered  copyist. 
Dumas  earned  enonnous  sums  by  his 
works,  and  spent  his  money,  as  he  thought, 
magnificently.  In  one  year,  “by  stealing 
from  the  ancients  and  buying  from  the 
modems,”  he  is  said  to  have  made  200,- 
^000  francs. 

Quarrelling  with  theatrical  magnates, 
and  finding  their  theatres  inadequate  to 
the  proper  display  of  his  productions,  he 
manages  to  get  a  building  erected  especi¬ 
ally  for  their  representation. 

In  his  gorgeous  villa  of  Monte-Christo, 
at  St.  Germain,  which  Arabs,  brought 
from  Algeria  for  the  purpose  and  decorat¬ 
ed,  there  is  on  one  festival-day  a  special 
dramatic  performance.  The  piece  is  ex¬ 
pressly  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  title  of  it  is  “  Shakespeare  and  Dumas.” 

In  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,” 
there  are  some  remarks  upon  the  character¬ 
istics,  and  speculations  upon  the  future  of 
the  Negro  race,  which  appear  to  possess  a 
certain  measure  of  insight.  VVe  may  quote 
them  here  appropriately  ; — “  The  Negro  is 
an  exotic  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  superj) 
countries  in  the  world,  and  he  has  deep 
in  his  heart  a  passion  for  all  that  is  splen¬ 
did,  rich,  and  fanciful — a  passion  which, 
rudely  indulged  by  an  untrained  taste, 
draws  on  them  the  ridicule  of  the  colder 
and  more  correct  white  race.”  This  de¬ 
scription  corres|x>nds  much  more  closely 
to  what  we  should  expect  of  the  black  race 
than  M  rs.  Stowe’s  portraiture  of  the  “  moral 
miracle,”  Uncle  Tom.  However,  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  book  Uncle  Tom  is 
shown  in  his  more  sensuous  moods  “  He 
was  in  a  beautiful  place — a  consideration 
to  which  his  sensitive  race  are  never  in¬ 
different— and  he  did  enjoy  with  a  quiet 
joy  the  birds,  the  flowers,  tlie  fountains, 
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the  perfume,  and  light,  and  beauty  of  the 
court,  the  silken  hangings,  and  pictures, 
and  lustres,  and  statuettes,  and  gilding, 
that  made  the  parlors  within  a  kind  of 
Aladdin’s  palace  to  him.”  Mrs.  Stowe, 
with  reference  to  this  scene,  proceeds  to 
enter  upon  the  following  speculations  : — 
“If  ever  Africa  shall  show  an  elevated  and 
cultivated  race — and  come  it  must  some 
time  her  turn  to  figure  in  the  great  drama 
of  human  improvement — life  will  awake 
there  with  a  gorgeousness  and  splendor 
of  which  our  cold  western  tribes  faintly 
have  conceived.  In  that  far-off  mystic 
land  of  gold  and  gems  and  spices  and 
waving  palms  and  wondrous  flowers  and 
miraculous  fertility,  will  awake  new  forms 
of  art,  new  styles  of  splendor ;  and  the 
Negro  race,  no  longer  despised  and  trod¬ 
den  down,  will,  perhaps,  show  forth  some 
of  the  latest  and  most  magnificent  revela¬ 
tions  of  human  life.  ” 

M.  Dumas  has  surely  forestalled  these 
magnificent  revelations  of  the  future. 
Scarcely  can  any  one  be  found,  we 
should  imagine,  more  outre  and  extrava¬ 
gant  than  he  was,  or  with  a  greater  passion 
for  magnificence  and  veryMelirium  of  color 
and  ornament.  Scarcely,  also,  will  there 
be  found  any  nature  manifested  in  such 
fashion,  possessing  more  real  jxjwer  than 
underlies  the  revel  and  riot  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  He  may,  in  sooth,  be  taken  for  a 
type.  M.  Dumas  is  at  the  moral  antiix)- 
des  of  obscurantism.  Virtue  and  vice, 
grandeur  and  folly,  are  alike  to  him,  and 
are  woven  together  into  the  gorgeous  jum¬ 
ble  of  pageantry  that  his  volumes  present 
to  us.  We  do  not  object  to  the  present¬ 
ment  of  a  full  and  complete  picture  of 
life  ;  but  M.  Dumas  does  not  give  us  real 
life.  His  characters  lead  an  enchanted 
existence,  in  which  there  is  always  the 
glitter  of  romance  and  the  seductive  hue 
which  is  given  by  the  southern  tempera¬ 
ment  of  author.  Dumas  is  a  splendid 
exotic,  full  of  burning  color,  of  fragrance, 
of  passionate  thirst  for  the  sun  ;  he  is  not 
a  flower  such  as  we  meet  with  in  our 
gardens  or  fields.  Life  as  exhibited  by 
him  is  not  that  of  the  world  but  of  the 
hot-house.  He  makes  some  attempt  to 
give  reasons  for  the  ixjrtrayal  of  so 
much  that  is  objectionable,  which  we 
would  rather  he  had  omitted.  They  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  first  number  of  his  Journal : — 
“  You  continue  these  memoirs,  then  ?  ” 
“  Yes."  “  You  are  wrong.”  “  Why  so  ?  ” 


“  Because  they  reveal  a  crowd  of  things 
which  you  would  do  as  well  to  leave  hid¬ 
den."  “To  my  thinking,  nothing  ought 
to  remain  concealed.  Good  things  ought 
to  emerge  from  the  shade  in  order  to  be 
applauded  ;  bad  things  ought  to  be  drag¬ 
ged  into  daylight  in  order  to  be  hooted 
and  hissed.”  We  do  not  object  to  this  po¬ 
sition  as  a  general  rule  ;  but  Dumas  did 
not  merely  drag  into  the  daylight.  He 
added  a  fictitious  daylight  of  his  own,  he 
heightened,  he  embellished.  The  light 
is  so  strong  that  one  cannot  see  the  cracks 
in  the  gilding. 

The  redeeming  point  in  his  character  is 
his  complete  candor.  He  is  vain  to  a 
degree  ;  but  he  confesses  his  weakness  mth 
becoming  simplicity.  It  is  a  part  of  his 
character  :  we  must  take  him  as  he  is. 
“  My  pride,”  he  says  in  one  place,  “  did 
not  require  to  be  encouraged  to  come  out 
of  the  vase  where  it  was  enclosed,  and  to 
swell  out  like  the  genie  in  the  ‘  Arabian 
Nights.’  ” 

From  such  a  rich,  unctuous  nature  as 
his,  both  insults  and  anxieties  seem  to 
glide  away  like  w’ater-drops.  His  may 
not  be  an  exalted  nature,  but  it  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  happy  one ;  no  annoyance 
can  reach  it. 

In  small  things  as  well  as  great,  Dumas 
was  passionately  fond  of  creating  a  sensa¬ 
tion.  In  his  preface  to  “The  Three 
Musketeers,”  an  historical  .manuscript 
is  so  accurately  described  with  name, 
title,  date,  and  its  place  and  number  in 
the  Royal  Library,  that  it  has  been  fruit¬ 
lessly  sought  for  by  individuals  who  had 
not  learned  how  well  imagination  could 
counterfeit  even  the  most  minute  reality. 
“  There  was,”  it  is  said,  “  much  running 
up  and  down  the  library  stairs,  much 
mounting  upon  step  ladders  and  tumbling 
of  paper  and  parchment,  much  grumbling 
of  puzzled  librarians  and  disapjwjinted  ap¬ 
plicants,  until,  at  last,  the  most  obstinate 
became  convinced  that  the  aforesaid  manu¬ 
script  had  no  existence  save  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  M.  Dumas.”  It  is  this  same 
craving  for  notoriety  which  led  him  to 
wear  cons])icuous  garments  and  an  exag¬ 
geration  of  jewelled  ornaments.  He 
lives  to  be  pointed  at,  and  he  cares  not 
whether  th^  finger  be  raised  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  admiration,  or  mockery,  so  long  as 
it  is  he  that  commands  attention. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  Dumas, 
we  must  look  upon  him  as  an  original 
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product — a  nature-bom,  and  not  a  manu*- 
facturcd  force.  He  is  full  of  affectations  ; 
but  those  affectations  are  a  real  portion  of 
the  man — belong  to  a  character  in  which 
life  is  more  abundant  than  control,  foliage 
than  fibre.  He  deserves  contemplation — 
a  power  grown  of  the  tropical  soil  of  the 
earth,  unrestrained,  untouched  by  the 
pruning-knife  ;  he  is  worthy  of  our  atten¬ 
tion  and  wonder,  even  though  his  man¬ 
ifestations  be  but  a  gush  of  gaudj^  color 
and  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  ap¬ 
proaches  rankness.  He  is  no  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  comprehend  or  to  place  in  the 
system  of  the  universe  than  is  a  mighty 
floorer  of  the  gre^t  forests  of  the  torrid 
zone,  overladen  with  unrestrained  revel  of 
blossom,  and  giving  out  at  one  time  fra¬ 
grance,  at  another  miasma.  He  may  not 
be  fitted  to  be  the  instructor  of  youth ; 
but  his  vagaries  may  afford  wise  men  a 


smile,  and  if  the  constniction  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  castles  in  the  air  be  not  a  frivolous 
and  empty  pursuit,  he  is  worthy  of  praise 
as  the  prince  of  architects  of  such  fantas¬ 
tic  and  splendid  dreams. 

Dumas,  as  an  artist,  follows  in  the  wake 
of  Byron,  not  of  (loethe.  He  is  no  tran¬ 
quil  mirror  in  which  are  reflected  the  pass¬ 
ing  colors  and  forms  of  the  world  ;  but, 
like  Byron,  he  lives  in  his  heroes.  Every 
incident'  that  comes  before  Dumas  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  Dumas  life  and  lux¬ 
uriance  and  color.  All  his  books,  so 
to  speak,  reek  with  their  author.  And 
though  he  may  not  be  great,  he  is  far 
from  being  commonplace.  He  may  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Falstaff,  and  the 
two  would  make  a  pretty  pair  of  charac¬ 
ters,  very  different,  indeed,  but  equally 
original,  equally  entertaining,  and  equally 
heroic. 


Frater*t  Mai^^adne. 

THE  LOFODEN  ISLANDS. 

BY  EDMUND  W.  GOSSE. 


Among  the  thousands  who  throng  to  the 
Continent  for  refreshment  and  adventure, 
how  few  leave  the  great  southward-stream¬ 
ing  mass,  and  seek  the  desolate  grandeur 
of  those  countries  which  lie  north  of  our 
own  land  !  Of  those  who  do  diverge,  the 
great  majority  are  sportsmen,  bent  on 
pitiless  raids  against  salmon  and  grouse. 
It  is  strange  that  the  noblest  coast- 
scenery  in  Euro\)e  should  be  practically 
unknown  to  so  ubiquitous  a  people  as  we 
are :  but  so  it  is ;  and  as  long  as  the 
thirst  for  summer  climates  remains  in  us, 
the  world's  winter-garden  will  be  little 
visited.  It  is  the  old  story :  the  North¬ 
men  yearn  after  the  Nibelungen  treasure 
in  the  South. 

Doubtless,  for  us  who  are  supposed  to 
shiver  in  perennial  fog,  this  tropical  idol¬ 
atry  is  right  and  wise.  With  all  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  Rosicrucian  philosophers  we  wor¬ 
ship  the  unfamiliar  Sun -god,  and  transport 
ourselves  to  Italy  or  Egypt  to  find  him. 
But  what  if  he  have  a  hyperborean  shrine 
— a  place  of  fleeting  visit  in  the  far  North, 
where  for  a  while  he  never  forsakes  the 
heavens,  but  in  serene  beauty  gathers  his 
cloud-robes  hourly  about  him,  and  is  lord 
of  midnight  as  of  mid-day  ?  Shall  we  not 
seek  him  there,  and  be  rewarded  perchance 
by  such  epiphanies  of  violet  and  scarlet 
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and  dim  green,  t)f  scathing  white  light  and 
deepest  purple  shadow,  as  his  languorous 
votaries  of  the  South  know  nothing  of? 

With  such  persuasive  hints  I  would  lead 
the  reader  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  I 
imagine  to  most  minds  the  Lofoden  Islands 
are  associated  with  little  except  school¬ 
book  legends  of  the  Maelstrom,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  undesirable  savor  of  cod- liver 
oil.  With  some  they  have  a  sfiadowy  sug¬ 
gestion  of  iron-bound  rocks,  full  of  dan¬ 
ger  and  horror,  repulsive  and  sterile,  and 
past  the  limit  of  civilization.  So  little  has 
been  written  about  them,  and  that  little 
is  so  inadequate,  that  I  cannot  wonder  at 
the  indifference  to  their  existence  which 
prevails.  With  the  exception  of  a  valua¬ 
ble  pa}>er  by  Mr.  Bonney,  that  api)eared 
some  time  back  in  the  Alpith  Journal,  I 
know  of  no  contribution  to  geographical 
literature  which  treats  of  the  group  in  any 
detail  ;  and  that  paper,  both  from  the  nar¬ 
row  circulation  of  the  periodical,  and  also 
from  the  limited  district  of  which  it  treats, 
cannot  have  had  that  influence  which  its 
merit  and  the  subject  deserve. 

The  Ix>foden  Islands,  which  I  visited 
this  summer,  are  an  archipelago  lying  off 
the  Arctic  coast  of  Norway.  Although  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Central  (Jreenland, 
Siberia,  and  Boothia  P'elix,  they  enjoy,  in 
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common  with  all  the  outer  coast  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  a  comparatively  mild  climate : 
even  in  the  severest  winters  their  harbors 
are  not  frozen.  The  group  extends  at 
an  acute  angle  to  the  mainland  for  about 
140  miles,  north-east  and  south-west.  In 
shape  they  seem  on  the  map  like  a  great 
wedge  thrust  out  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
point  being  the  desolate  rock  of  Rost,  the 
most  southerly  of  the  islands  :  but  this 
we<lge  is  not  solid  ;  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  sea  lake,  which  communicates  by 
many  channels  with  the  ocean.  As  all 
the  Islands  are  mpuntainous,  and  of  most 
fantastic  forms,  it  can  be  imagined  that 
this  j)eculiar  conformation  leads  to  an 
endless  panorama  of  singular  and  eccen¬ 
tric  views.  The  largest  of  the  Loforlens 
is  Hindoe,  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
wedge  ;  north  of  this  runs  the  long  oval 
isle  of  Andoe  ;  to  the  west  lies  Lang5e, 
whose  rugged  coast  has  been  torn  and 
fretted  by  the  ocean  into  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  confusion  of  outline;  the  central 
lake  has  for  its  centre  Ulvoe — thus  the 
heart  of  the  whole  group ;  and  from  the 
south  of  Hindoe  run  in  succession  towards 
the  south-west,  Ost  Vaagoe,  Vest  Vaagoe, 
FlakstadOe,  Moskenaesiie,  Vjeroe,  and  lit¬ 
tle  ultimate  Rfist.  All  these,  and  several 
minor  satellites  also,  are  inhabited  by 
scattered  families  of  fishermen.  There  is 
no  town,  scarcely  a  village  ;  it  is  but  a 
scanty  population  so  barren  and  wild  a 
land  will  support. 

Hut,  quiet  and  noiseless  as  the  shores 
are  when  the  traveller  sees  them  in  their 
summer  rest,  they  are  busy  enough,  and 
full  of  all  energy  and  animation,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  As  soon  as 
the  tedious  sunless  winter  has  passed  away, 
the  peculiar  Norwegian  boats,  standing 
high  in  the  water,  with  prow  and  stern 
alike  curved  upwards,  begin  to  crowd  into 
the  Lofoden  harbors  from  all  parts  of  the 
vast  Scandinavian  coast.  It  is  the  never- 
failing  harvest  of  codfish  that  they  seek. 
Year  after  year,  in  the  early  spring,  usually 
about  February,  the  waters  around  these 
islands  are  darkened  with  innumerable 
inultitudes  of  cod.  They  are  unaccount¬ 
ably  local  in  these  visitations.  I  was  as¬ 
sured  they  had  been  never  known  to  ex¬ 
tend  farther  south  than  Vaeroe,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  group.  The  number  of 
boats  collected  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000 ;  and  as  each  contains  oh  an 
average  five  men,  the  population  of  the 
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Lofodens  in  March  must  be  very  consider¬ 
able.  Unfortunately  for  these  “  toilers  of 
the  sea,”  the  early  spring  is  a  season  of 
stormy  weather  and  tumultuous  seas ; 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  north- 
wisst  or  from  the  south-west,  they  are 
especially  exposed  to  danger  ;  when  in 
the  former  quarter  the  sudden  gusts  down 
the  narrow  channels  are  overwhelming, 
and  when  in  the  latter  the  waves  are 
beaten  against  the  violent  current  always 
rushing  down  the  Vest  Fjord  from  its  nar¬ 
row  apex.  The  centre  of  the  busy  trade 
in  fish  is  Henningsvaer,  a  little  collec¬ 
tion  of  huts  i^erched  on  the  rocks  under 
the  precipitous  Hanks  of  Vaagekallen,  the 
great  mountain  of  Ost  Vaagoe.  I  was 
told  that  in  April,  when  the  fish  is  all 
brought  to  the  shore,  and  the  operations 
of  gutting  and  cleaning  begin,  the  scene 
on  the  shore  becomes  more  strange  than 
delightful.  'Fhe  disgusting  labors  which 
complete  the  great  herring-season  in  our 
own  Hebrides  are  utterly  outdone  by 
the  Norsk  cod  fishers.  Men,  women,  and 
children  cluster  on  the  shore,  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  filthy  work,  and  steeped  to 
the  eyes  in  blood  and  scales  and  entrails  : 
at  last  the  rocks  themselves  are  slippery 
with  the  reeking  refuse ;  one  can  scarcely 
walk  among  it ;  and  such  a  smell  arises  as 
it  would  defy  the  rest  of  Europe  to  equal. 
The  fish  is  then  spread  on  the  rocks  to 
dry,  and  eventually  piled  in  stacks  along 
the  shore  :  in  this  state  it  is  known  as 
klip-fish.  Some  is  split  and  fastened  by 
pegs  to  long  rods,  and  allowed  to  Hap  in 
the  wind,till  it  dries  to  the  consistence  of 
leather  :  it  is  then  called  stock-fish.  Be¬ 
fore  midsummer,  flotillas  of  the  swift  boats 
called  yagts  gather  again  to  the  Lofodens, 
and  bear  away  for  cxixjrtation  to  Spain 
and  Italy  the  dried  results  of  the  spring 
labor.  Bergen  is  the  great  emporium  for 
this  trade.  The  other  industry  of  the 
islands  is  the  extraction  of  “cod-liver 
oil :  ”  the  livers  of  all  kinds  of  fishes  sup¬ 
ply  this  medicine,  those  of  sharks  being 
l)eculiarly  esteemed.  Along  the  low 
rocks,  and  around  the  houses,  one  finds 
great  caldrons  in  which  these  painfully 
odorous  livers  are  being  slowly  stewed ;  a' 
heavy  steam  arises,  and  the  oily  smell 
spreads  far  and  wide.  But  this  is  not  a 
feature  peculiar  to  the  Lofodens  :  all  over 
the  coast  of  Finmark  the  shores  reek  with 
this  flavor  of  cod-liver  oil. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  in  my 
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function  of  apologist  for  these  islands,  that 
truth  obliges  me  to  raze  to  the  ground 
with  ruthless  hand  the  romantic  fabric  of 
fable  that  has  surrounded  one  of  them 
from  time  immemorial.  The  Maelstrom, 
the  terrific  whirljXK)!,  that  * 

Whirled  to  death  the  roaring  whale, 

that  sucked  the  largest  ships  into  its  mon¬ 
strous  vortex,  and  thundered  so  loudly 
that,  as  Purchas  tells  us  in  his  veracious 
Pilgrimage,  the  rings  on  the  doors  of 
houses  ten  miles  off  shook  at  the  sound  of 
it — this  wonder  of  the  world  must,  alas  ! 
retire  to  that  I.imbo  where  the  myths  of 
old  credulity  gather,  in  a  motley  and  fan¬ 
tastic  array.  There  is  no  such  whirlpool 
as  Pontoppidan  and  Purchas  describe  : 
the  site  of  the  fabulous  Maelstrom  is  put 
by  the  fonner  writer  between  Moskenaesoe 
and  the  lofty  isolated  rock  of  Mosken. 
This  passage  is  at  the  present  day  called 
Moskostrom,  and  is  one  of  those  narrow 
straits,  so  common  on  the  Norwegian 
coast,  where  the  current  of  water  sets  with 
such  persistent  force  in  one  direction,  that 
when  the  tide  or  an  adverse  wind  meets 
it,  a  great  agitation  of  the  surface  takes 
place.  I  have  myself  seen,  on  one  of  the 
narrow  sounds,  the  tide  meet  the  current 
with  such  violence  as  to  raise  a  little  his¬ 
sing  wall  across  the  water,  which  gave  out 
a  loud  noise.  This  was  in  the  calmest  of 
weather ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
such  a  phenomenon  occurring  during  a 
storm,  or  when  the  sea  was  violently  dis¬ 
turbed,  would  cause 'small  boats  passing 
over  the  spot  to  be  in  great  peril,  and 
might  even  suddenly  swamp  them.  Some 
such  disaster,  observed  from  the  shore,  and 
exaggerated  by  the  terror  of  the  beholder, 
doubtless  gave  rise  to  the  prodigious  le 
gends  of  the  Maelstrom.  Such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  took  place,  I  was  informed,  not 
long  since,  on  the  Salten  F'jord,  where 
there  is  an  eddy  more  deserving  the  name 
of  whirlpool  than  any  in  the  Lofodens. 

Until  lately  the  topography  of  the 
islands  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
The  name  of  the  group  begins  to  appear 
on  maps  of  North  Europe  about  the  year 
'1600  ;  but  for  a  century  and  a  half  there 
is  no  sign  to  show  that  geographers  were 
at  all  aware  of  the  real  position  of  the 
islands.  In  Pontoppidan’s  map  the  right 
point  on  the  coast  is  at  last  fixed,  but  the 
oval  smooth  pieces  of  land  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  another  which  adorn  the 


coast  of  Finmark  on  his  chart  are  a  sadly 
inaccurate  realization  of  these  firmly-com¬ 
pacted  and  fantastically-shaped  Lofodens. 
Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  the 
patient  survey  of  the  Norwegian  Admiralty 
presented  us  with  a  minute  and  exact 
chart  of  the  coast,  and  the  sea-line  may 
now  be  considered  as  accurately  laid 
down.  But  with  the  interior  of  the  islands 
it  is  not  so  :  they  consist  of  inaccessible 
crags,  dreary  morasses,  and  impenetrable 
snow-fields.  The  Lofoden  islander  prizes 
the  sea-shore,  for  it  feeds  and  enriches 
him  ;  the  fringe  of  rich  pasture  which 
smiles  along  it,  for  it  preserves  his  cattle ; 
but  the  land  which  lies  behind  these  is  an 
unknown  wilderness  to  him  :  if  he  pene¬ 
trates  it,  it  is  to  destroy  the  insolent  eagles 
that  snap  up  stray  lambs,  or  to  seek  some 
idle  kid  that  has  strayed  beyond  the  flock. 
Hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  names  for 
the  peaks  that  bristle  on  the  horizon  or 
tower  above  the  valleys  ;  in  many  cases 
they  have  no  names,  in  many  more  these 
names  have  found  their  way  into  no  printed 
maps.  It  was  an  object  with  me  to  fix  on 
the  true  appellations  of  these  magnificent 
mountains  ;  and  I  was  in  many  cases  en¬ 
abled,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  people 
and  through  patient  collation  of  re|X)rts, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  information  in 
this  respect.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  names  given  were  taken  down, 
from  oral  statement,  and  that  the  spelling 
must  in  some  cases  be  phonetic. 

The  only  key  to  this  enchanted  palace 
of  the  Oceanides  is,  for  ordinary  travellers, 
the  weekly  steamer  from  Trondhjem. 
This  invaluable  vessel  brings  one,  after  a 
somewhat  weary  journey  through  an  end¬ 
less  multitude  of  low,  slippery,  gray  islets 
and  tame  hills,  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  An¬ 
other  day  through  scenerj'  which  at  that 
point  becomes  highly  eccentric  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and,  in  some  places,  grand,  to 
BodO.  This  deijressing  village  is  the 
London  and  Liverpool  in  one  for  the 
inhabitants  of  our  islands :  every  luxury, 
from  a  watch  to  a  piano,  from  a  box  of 
Huntley  and  Palmer’s  biscuits  to  a  pjg, 
must  be  brought  from  Bodo.  After  a  long 
stoppage  here,  the  steamer  passes  on  up 
the  coast  some  twenty  miles  to  a  strange 
place  called  Grytoe,  a  labyrinth  of  slimy 
rocks  just  high  enough  to  hide  the  horizon. 
From  this  the  boat  emerges  through  a 
tortuous  and  perilous  sound,  and  is  at 
once  in  the  great  Vest  Fjord.  Forty 
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miles  ahead  in  one  unbroken  line  rise  the 
sharp  mountains  of  the  Lofodens,  and 
without  swerving  a  point,  the  good  ship 
glides  west-north-west  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  great  wall.  If  the  traveller  visit 
the  islands  in  summer,  and  make  the  pas¬ 
sage  across  the  Vest  Fjord  at  midnight, 
as  he  is  almost  sure  to  do,  the  scene,  pro¬ 
vided  the  air  be  clear  and  dry,  will  be 
gorgeous.  In  the  weird  Arctic  midnight, 
with  a  calm  sea  shimmering  before  the 
bows,  and  all  things  clothed  in  that  cold 
yellow  lustre,  deepening  to  amber  and 
gold  behind  the  great  blue  mountains, 
which  is  so  strange  a  characteristic  of  the 
sun  at  midnight,  the  scene  is  wonderfully 
impressive*.  As  the  steamer  glides  on, 
making  for  Balstad  on  the  south-west  cor¬ 
ner  of  Vest  Vaagoe,  Flakstadoe  and  Mos- 
kenaesoe  lie  somewhat  to  our  left ;  and 
perchance,  if  the  eye  is  very  keen,  far 
away  in  the  same  direction  it  may  detect 
the  little  solitary  rock  of  Vaero,  and  still 
farther  Kost  itself,  our  ultim<^Thule.  The 
southern  range  of  the  Lofooens  has  been 
compared  to  a  vertebrated  skeleton,  and 
the  simile  is  vastly  well  chosen  ;  for  the 
isles  taper  off  to  a  minute  tail,  and  the 
channels  that  nin  between  them  are  so 
narrow  and  fit  the  outline  so  exactly  that 
they  appear  like  joints.  Seen  from  the 
Vest  Fjord  the  whole  looks  like  one  vast 
land,  undivided.  Higher  and  higher  on 
the  primrose-colored  sky  the  dark  peaks 
rise  as  we  approach  our  haven.  And  now 
the  hills  of  Moskeniesoe  assume  definite 
shape  ;  the  two  central  points  rising  side 
by  side  are  Guldtind  and  Reinebring,  the 
former  being  the  southern  one.  For  an 
account,  the  only  one  I  know,  of  Moske- 
njesbe,  1  can  refer  the  reader  to  the  Reise 
dut  ch  Norwegen  of  Herr  C.  F.  Lessing, 
published,  in  1831,  at  Berlin  ;  a  scarce 
book,  I  believe.  Herr  Lessing  was  an 
enterprising  naturalist,  who  visited  Vaero, 
Moskenaesoe,  and  Vest  Vaagoe,  and  wrote 
an  entertaining  chapter  about  them  in  his 
excellent  little  book.  The  mountains  of 
Moskenaesoe  are  not  very  lofty,  but  the 
island  is  very  inaccessible,  the  shores  being 
so  steep  and  the  outline  so  indented  by 
the  sea  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  boat 
from  haven  to  haven  :  one  cannot  go  by 
land.  'I'he  highest  mountain  of  Flak¬ 
stadoe,  the  precipitous  Napstind,  is  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  island,  and 
hidden  from  us  by  the  projecting  promon¬ 
tories  of  Vaagoe  ;  but  the  lofty  hills  very 


slightly  to  our  left  belong  to  this  island. 
Even  while  we  speak,  see,  we  glide  be¬ 
tween  half-submerged  rocks  and  rounded 
islets  crowded  with  sea-birds  into  the  bay 
of  Balstad,  and  the  Lofodens  are  around 
us  !  The  hour  is  that  one  of  glamour  in 
these  Arctic  summers  when  the  day  is  yet 
but  a  few  hours  old,  and  the  golden  sheen 
of  midnight  has  given  way  to  the  strong 
chiaroscuro  of  sunrise.  Above  our  heads 
rises  the  mountain  Skottind,  and  we  per¬ 
ceive  how  strange  is  the  land  we  have 
arrived  in  ;  no  longer  the  romped  hills  of 
the  mainland,  no  more  any  conventional 
mountain  forms  or  shapes  in  any  wise 
familiar.  Skottind  soars.into  the  clouds 
one  vast  cliflf  of  dark  rock  split  across  now 
and  then  with  a  sharp  crevasse,  above 
which  rises  another  wall  of  cliff,  and  so  on 
to  the  summit,  where  thin  spires  and  sharp 
pinnacles,  clear-cut  against  the  sky,  com¬ 
plete  the  mighty  peak.  This  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  the  mountains  of  this  southern 
and  grandest  range  :  especially  unique 
and  perplexing  is  the  thin  look  of  the 
extreme  summit ;  apparently  the  ridge  is 
as  sharp  and  narrow  as  a  notched  razor  ; 
one  can  see  no  marks  of  the  receding  of 
the  edge.  All  these  points  are  inaccessi¬ 
ble  on  one  side  ;  from  the  interior  it  might 
be  possible  to  reach  the  top  of  some  of 
them,  and  sublime  would  be  the  view  so 
gained.  At  present,  this  chilly  July  morn¬ 
ing,  Skottind  rises  a  wall  of  darkest  indigo 
blue  between  the  sun  and  our  faces ; 
about  ks  horns  the  heavy  tissue  of  clouds 
is  smitten  and  shot  through  with  brilliant 
white  light  of  sunrise,  and  the  fainter 
wreaths  of#'apor,  delicately  tinged  with 
rose-color  and  orange,  pause  before  they 
rise  and  flee  away  over  the  awakened 
heavens.  As  for  Balstad  itself,  it  is  a 
cluster  of  wooden  houses  painted  gray  and 
green,  and  some  deeply  stained  with  red 
ochre,  scattered  about  on  a  frightfully 
rugged  platform  of  rocks,  so  uneven  that 
I  cannot  think  a  square  yard  of  earth  or 
tolerably  flat  rock  could  be  found  any¬ 
where.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  on 
the  outlying  islets,  treacherous  low  reefs 
on  which  the  gray  sea  creeps  and  shows 
his  ominous  white  teeth.  Such  places 
seem  to  promise  certain  destruction  in  the 
first  storm,  but  the  cottages  survive,  and 
the  bay  certainly  is  very  dickered. 

Leaving  Balstad  the  steamer  coasts 
along  the  shores  of  Vest  Vaagoe.  The 
twin  peaks  that  appeared  from  the  middle 
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of  Vest  Fjord  as  the  highest  land  in  this  . 
island  lie  on  the  northern  coast,  and  are 
now  far  out  of  sight ;  they  are  known  un¬ 
der  the  collective  name  of  Himmelstinder 
— a  poetic  and  suggestive  title.  It  may 
be  well  to  })oint  out  that  tind  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  needle,  spitz,  and  is  descriptive  of 
the  pinnacle-character  of  the  mountain. 
Himmelstind  was  ascended  by  Herr  Les¬ 
sing,  who  crossed  over  to  it  from  Buxnaes, 
and  bravely  ascended  in  spite  of  jKjuring 
rain  and  the  derisive  remarks  of  the  na¬ 
tives  :  his,  account  of  the  adventure  is 
highly  humorous.  We  pursue  our  voyage 
through  an  infinite  multitude  of  sterile 
rocks  and  under  fine  stormy  crags  till  we 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  broad  Gimsoe- 
strdm,  the  gulf  that  divides  us  from  Ost 
Vaagoe.  Here  the  colossal  precipices  of 
Vaagekallen  come  into  sight,  the  sub- 
limest,  though  not  the  loftiest,  of  all  the 
Lofoden  mountains.  This  stupendous 
mass  occupies  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Ost  Vaagoe,  and  is  almost  always  shroud¬ 
ed  in  cloud  ;  the  snow  lies  in  patches 
about  its  ravines,  but  most  of  its  summit 
is  too  sheer  for  snow  to  rest  on  or  any 
herb  to  grow.  Vaagekallen  is  the  beacon 
towards  which  the  fisher,  laden  with  finny 
spoils,  wearily  steers  at  fall  of  day ;  for 
under  its  spurs,  on  a  group  of  islets  in  the 
sound,  is  built  the  village  of  Henningsvser, 
the  most  imixjrtant  of  all  the  fishing  sta¬ 
tions,  aad  a  flourishing  little  place.  It 
has  a  lighthouse  also,  the  largest  on  this 
coast.  A  little  farther  on  we  pass  the 
quaint  church  of  Vaagen,  Kirkevaag,  4s 
the  inhabitants  call  it,  built,  like  all  North¬ 
ern  churches,  of  wood,  and  minted  dark 
brown.  Here  we  find  the  only  trace  of 
historic  importance  that  Lofoden  can 
boast,  I  believe  ;  for  it  was  from  Kirke¬ 
vaag  that  that  enthusiast  Hans  F.gede,  led 
by  Christian  love  for  the  souls  of  men, 
went  in  1721  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
desolate  savages  of  Greenland.  We  pass 
on  through  crowds  of  eider-ducks  and 
terns  and  cormorants  to  Svolvaer,  a  prom¬ 
inent  station  on  Ost  Vaagoe.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  this  harbor  is  through  a  maze  of 
black,  cruel  rocks,  round  which  the  sea 
tumbles  and  glides  ominously ;  at  last, 
after  an  intricate  half  hour  of  steering, 
through  passages  where  no  path  seemed 
possible,  a  large  village  is  reached,  built 
like  a  lacustrine  town  on  piles  above  the 
water.  Svolvser  is  thrown  about  on  a  heap 
of  islets  and  promontories  here  a  house 


and  there  vl  house,  on  a  site  even  wilder 
than  that  of  Balstad.  The  mountain  ris¬ 
ing  sheer  behind  it  is  the  Svolvair  Fjeld. 
Tolerable  accommodation  may  be  got  at 
this  place,  though  the  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bonney,  very 
inconveniently  situated.  Leaving  Svol¬ 
vaer,  the  Ostnaes  Fjord,  gloomy,  narrow, 
and  terrible  as  that  gate  which  Dante  saw 
in  Hell,  looms  on  our  left ;  enormous 
mountains  hem  it  in.  On  the  west  side, 
eminent  above  the  rest,  is  a  peak  called, 

I  believe,  the  Jomfrutind  ;  it  is  a  sombre 
and  sinister  water-glen,  on  whose  shores  it 
would  be  a  dismal  thing  to  live. 

But  now,  straight  before  us,  we  per¬ 
ceive  three  islands,  not  belon^ng  to  the 
general  range,  but  standing  at  right  angles 
to  it,  running  far  out  into  the  Vest  Fjord ; 
and  between  them  we  see  glimpses  of  the 
mainland,  now  not  very  distant.  These 
islands  are  circular,  and  not  indented  by 
the  sea  ;  but  a  shelf  of  rock,  covered  with 
rough  pasturage,  runs  round  each  of  them, 
and  then  a  mountain  soars  suddenly  into 
the  skies.  Stor  Molla,  the  one  largest  and 
nearest  to  Ost  Vaagoe,  is  a  double  peak 
of  quite  exceptional  grandeur  ;  and  Lille 
Molla  and  Skraaven,  though  less  lofty,  are 
scarcely  tamer  in  their  forms.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  form  a  due  conception  of  this 
peculiarly  masculine  scenery ;  there  is 
nothing  pretty  or  charming  about  it,  but 
it  is  extremely  impressive.  Compared  with 
the  rest  of  Norwegian  sea-scenery,  with 
that  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  especially, 
it  differs  from  it  as  an  American  back¬ 
woodsman  differs  from  a  London  counter- 
jumper.  1  would  here  protest  a  little,  in 
wonder,  at  "the  compliments  paid  to  the 
coast  scenery  of  South  and  Central  Nor¬ 
way  :  saving  that  terrible  sound  which  runs 
between  Bremangerland  and  the  main,  un¬ 
der  the  awful  cliffs  of  Hornelen,  tliere  is 
nothing  from  Torghatten  to  the  Naze  to 
call  forth  the  slightest  enthusiasm.  There 
is  much  finer  country  in  the  Hebrides. 
To  return  to  Lille  Molla.  This  island 
and  its  congeners  are  all  inhabited,  and 
not  two  hours’  sail  from  Svolvier ;  on 
Stor  Molla  accommodation  of  some  sort 
might  probably  be  found,  and  I  think  this 
little  group  would  be  well  worth  investiga¬ 
tion.  They  have  just  that  amount  of  geo¬ 
graphical  independence  which  often  suf¬ 
fices  to  produce  a  difference  in  flora  and 
fauna.  Between  the  two  Mollas  we  steam, 
noticing  the  rough  sxters  on  the  shores. 
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the  rows  of  stockfish  flapping  in  the  wind, 
and  the  caldrons  of  stewing  livers,  faintly 
odorous  from  the  steamer’s  deck.  The 
Okellesund  (for  so  the  northern  passage 
between  Stor  Molla  and  Vaagoe  appears 
to  be  called)  is  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
steamer,  but  turning  north  as  we  leave  the 
Moldoren,  w’e  enter  the  celebrated  Raft- 
sund. 

The  Raftsund,  which  has  won  the 
hearty  admiration  of  every  traveller  who 
has  seen  it.  is  a  narrow  channel,  fifteen 
miles  long,  running  north-east  between 
Vaagoe  and  Hindoe.  It  is  of  various 
width,  narrowest  towards  the  north ;  on 
each  side  mountains  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  eccentric  forms  rise  in  precipices  and 
lo.se  themselves  in  pinnacles  and  sharp 
edges  that  cut  the  clouds.  As  this  is  the 
one  part  of  the  Lofodens  that  has  been 
somewhat  minutely  described,  I  need  not 
linger  in  painting  it.  A  few  of  the  i>eaks, 
however,  I  can  name.  All  the  loftiest 
and  boldest  are  on  the  Vaagoe  side.  Per¬ 
haps  the  strangest  is  listind,  a  gigantic 
mass  with  a  tower-like  cairn  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  ;  Mahomet’s  Tomb  we  nicknamed  it, 
till  a  native  obligingly  gave  its  tnie  title. 
This  is  at  the  middle  of  the  sund,  where 
an  island  breaks  the  current,  and  several 
small  fjords  push  into  the  land.  Another 
very  noble  cluster  of  aiguilles  is  Ruttind, 
on  Vaagoe,  but  much  to  the  south  of 
listind.'  These  j^eaks  are  mostly  wreathed 
with  foamy  cloud,  that  on  a  fine  day 
daintily  rises  and  lays  bare  their  dark 
beauty,  and  as  airily  closes  round  them 
again.  About  the  summits  the  rifts  and 
joints  are  full  of  snow  all  the  summer,  and 
from  every  bed,  leaping  over  rocks  and 
sliding  over  the  smooth  slabs  of  granite,  a 
narrow  line  of  water,  white  as  tlv;  parent 
snow,  falls  in  a  long  cataract  to  the  sea. 
On  the  Hindoe  side,  Kongstind,  which 
lies  north-east  of  listind,  is  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  mass.  On  both  sides  near  the  water 
the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  grass,  of 
a  bright  green  color,  and  flowers  bloom  in 
beautiful  abundance.  In  one  place  the 
harebells  were  so  thick  on  the  hillside  that 
they  gleamed,  an  azure  patch,  half  a  mile 
away.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  luxuri¬ 
ate  in  this  lush  herbage  ;  here  and  there 
ferns  are  in  the  ascendency.  Polypodium 
phlegopteris  and  dryopteris  being  every¬ 
where  abundant. 

Leaving  the  Raftsund,  we  suddenly  en¬ 
ter  that  sea- lake  which,  as  I  said  above. 


holds  the  centre  of  the  archipelago.  We 
are  now  at  the  heart  of  the  weird  land,  and 
the  sight  before  us  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
that  can  be  conceived.  The  bristling  char¬ 
acter  of  the  southern  coast  gives  place  to 
a  calmer,  more  placid  scenery.  Here 
there  are  no  subtle  rocks,  no  frightful  reefs ; 
all  is  simple,  serene,  and  stately.  I  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  give  my  remembrance 
of  the  first  time  I  saw  this  scene,  on  a  calm 
sunlit  mornisg  in  July.  Leaving  the  Raft¬ 
sund,  we  bore  due  north.  As  we  steamed 
through  quiet  shimmering  water  gently 
down  on  Ulvoe,  at  our  back  the  ghostly 
mountains  lay,  a  semi-cirque  of  purple 
shadow  ;  down  their  sides  the  clear  snow- 
patches,  muffling  the  vast  crevasses,  shone, 
dead  white,  or  stretched  in  glaciers  almost 
to  the  water’s  edge.  In  sweet  contrast  to 
their  grandeur,  sunny  Ulvoe  rose  before 
us,  with  the  little  kirk  of  Hassel  nestling 
in  a  bright  green  valley ;  in  its  heart  one 
violet  peak  arose,  and  hid  its  dim  head  in 
the  mystery  of  the  vaporous  air  above. 
The  sea  had  all  the  silence  and  the  rest¬ 
fulness  of  dreamland  :  not  a  ripple  broke 
the  sheeny  floor,  save  where  a  flock  of 
ducklings  followed  in  a  fluttering  arc  the 
mother-bird,  or  where  the  cormorant  hurl¬ 
ed  himself  on  some  quivering  fish.  Round 
the  eastern  promontory  of  the  lovely  isle 
w'e  drifted ;  peak  by  peak  the  pleasant 
hills  of  Langoe  gathered  on  our  right, 
while  to  the  left  of  us,  and  evew  growing 
dimmer  in  the  distance,  the  prodigious 
aiguilUs  of  Vaagoe,  in  their  clear  majestic 
color,  soared  unapproachable  above  the 
lower  foreground  of  Ulvoe.  behind  us 
now  was  Hindoe,  less  grand  jrerhaps  than 
Vaagoe,  but  displaying  two  central  moun¬ 
tains  of  immense  height,  Fisketind  and 
Mosadlen,  the  latter  reported  to  attain 
a  greater  elevation  than  any  in  the  group. 

Langoe  lies  very  close  on  the  right  when 
we  enter  the  Boroesund  and  make  for 
Stokmarknces.  Boroe  itself  lies  in  the 
strait  between  Ulvoe  and  Langoe.  The 
])retty  hamlet  on  its  shores  was  the  centre 
of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  (leorge  Berna 
and  his  friends,  as  related  by  Herr  Carl 
Vogt  in  his  interesting  Nordfahrt.  On  the 
northern  shore  of  Ulvoe,  at  the  piouth  of 
a  small  valley,  lies  the  large  village  of 
Stokmarknaes.  It  is  almost  a  town,  con¬ 
taining  perhaps  izo  houses;  it  may  be 
'the  most  populous  place  in  the  Lofodens, 
though  I  am  told  that  the  discovery  of  coal 
in  Andoe  has  greatly  increased  the  village- 
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port  of  Dvergberg  in  that  island.  Stok-  the  simple  devout  iwople  in  their  holiday 
marknaes  looks  very  i)retty  from  the  sea,  dress. 

*  with  its  clean  painted  houses  of  deal  wood,  To  judge  from  the  number  of  redshank 

and  bright  tiled  roofs.  Ulvoe  is  the  rich-  and  curlew  that  wheel  above  the  traveller, 
est,  most  fertile,  and  most  |)opiiluus  of  the  or  flutter  wailing  before  him,  the  bogs  bc- 
islands.  It  stands  in  the  sea  like  a  hat,  side  the  road  must  teem  with  wild-fowl, 
having  a  central  mountain  mass,  and  a  The  north  side  of  the  island  is  thickly  dot- 
broad  rim  of  very  flat  and  fertile  land,  ted  with  farms  and  fishermen’s  huts,  but 
To  compare  great  things  with  mean,  it  is  after  leaving  Hassel  and  the  adjoining 
in  sha|)e  extremely  like  that  unpleasant  hamlet  of  Steilo  these  diminish  in  number, 
island,  Lunga,  in  the  Hebrides,  facetiously  till  at  Melbo  the  road  itself  disappears, 
known  as  the  Dutchman’s  Hat.  Ulvoe  and  the  flat  land  becomes  a  wild  peat  bog, 
culminates  in  a  single  peak,  by  name  Sae-  with  only  a  few  huts  near  the  sea.  Melbo 
terheid,  which  rises  close  behind  Stok-  is  simply  a  large  farm,  owned  by  Fru  Col- 
marknaes.  This  mountain,  whose  sides  devin,  a  lady  who  opens  her  house  in  the 
are  principally  covered  by  a  thick  jungle  summer  for  the  accommodation  of  sports- 
*  of  birch  underwood,  slopes  gradually  away  men  and  those  few  travellers  that  wan- 
into  a  rocky  ridge  running  across  the  isl-  der  to  this  far  end  of  the  earth.  A  clus- 
and,  and  falls  in  steep  precipitous  cliffs  to  ter  of  islets  off  the  coast  here  is  a  jurt  of 
the  flat  lands  that  form  the  external  rim.  her  i)roi>erty.  She  preserves  these  rocks 
These  flats  were  originally,  I  suppose,  mo-  for  the  sea-birds,  which  flock  to  them  in 
rasses,  but  have  been  in  gieat  part  re-  extraordinary  numbers.  Little  kennels 
claimed,  though  on  the  eastern  side  of  of  turf  and  stbne  are  built  to  shelter  the 
Saeterheid  there  are  still  great  bogs,  and  nests,  and  here  the  eider  ducks  strip  them- 
two  little  tarns,  full  of  trout.  At  Stok-  selves  of  their  extpiisite  down  for  the  sake 
marknaes  (which  is  quite  a  place  of  imix)r-  of  their  offspring,  and  in  due  time  see  it 
tance,  and  had  this  summer  a  bazaar  for  appropriated  by  Fru  Coldevin. 
the  sick  and  wounded  French)  good  ac-  From  Melbo  the  lovely  range  of  snowy 
commodation  can  be  had;  Herr  Halls,  points  in  Vaagiie  is  seen  on  a  fine  daybe- 
the  landhandler,  being  in  a  condition  to  witchingly.  Mr.  Bonney,  who  unhappily 
make  visitors  very  comfortable  at  a  moder-  seems  to  have  had  execrable  weather  in 
ate  charge,  and  it  is  a  good  station  to  leave  the  Lofodens,  sighed  pathetically  at  these 
the  steamer  at.  Herr  Halls  also  supplies  j>eaks  from  Melbo.  He  gives  Alpine 
karjols,  »nd  a  very  pleasant  excursion  can  names  to  the  two  highest,  supposing  ap- 
be  made  on  one  of  those  arm-chairs-on-  parentlylthat  they  were  nameless  in  the 
wheels  to  the  south  of  the  island.  There  native  tongue  :  they  are  not  so  neglected, 
is  one  road  in  Ulvoe,  running  from  Stok-  however.  The  foremost  mountain,  which 
marknaes  round' the  eastern  coast  to  Mel-  from  Ulvoe  seems  the  highest,  is  Higraven, 
bo,  a  gaard  or  farmstead  opposite  Vaagoe.  “the  tomb  or  monument  of  the  wild 
It  is  a  very  good  road,  more  like  a  car-  beast;’’  and  the  other,  really  the  loftiest 
riage-drive  through  a  gentleman’s  park  peak  in  Vaagoe,  is  lilaamanden.  My 
than  a  public  thoroughfare.  It  is  about  friend  Mr.  W.  S.  Green,  to  whom  I  am 
ten  miles  from  Stokmarknaes  to  Melbo.  much  indebted  for  his  help  in  the  prepara- 
On  the  way  one  passes  Hassel  Church,  at  tion  of  these  notes,  accomplished  this 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 'an  odd  summer  the  ascent  of  Higraven,  and 
octagonal  building  of  wood,  painted  red,  kindly  permits  me  to  transcribe  from  his 
with  a  high  conical  roof.  Norwegian  journal  the  story  of  his  adventure.  Mr. 
churches  have  an  excessively  undignified  Green’s  familiarity  with  Swiss  Alpine 
look  ;  some  are  like  pigeon  houses,  some  scenery  would  tend  to  make  him  a  severe 
like  pocket-telescopes.  Hassel  reminded  critic  of  mountain  effects,  and  that  he  can 
me  irresistibly  of  a  mustard-pot.  Yet  it  is  write  thus  enthusiastically  of  the  Lofodens 
a  structure  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignity,  is  no  small  proof  of  their  wonderful  beauty, 
for  not  only  all  Ulvoe,  but  parts  of  Lan-  Mr.  Green  started  from  Melbo  on  a 
goe  and  Hindoe,  and  the  whole  north  fine  July  morning,  at  lo  a.m.,  the  clouds, 
of  Vaagoe,  depend  upon  it  for  pastoral  taage,  masses  of  opatpie  white  fleece  on 
care.  A  very  pretty  sight  it  is  on  a  the  sides  of  all  the  peaks,  promised  very 
summer  Sunday  morning  to  see  the  boats  ill  for  the  expedition  ;  but  soon  these  roll¬ 
gathering  from  all  parts  to  it,  full  of  ed  away,  and  left  the  snowy  rocks  clear- 
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cut  against  an  azure  sun-lit  sky.  “  The 
face  of  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass, 
and  over  it  rose  the  long  line  of  snow-cap¬ 
ped  peaks,  softening  from  rugged  purple 
crags  to  emerald-green  slopes  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  sea,  looking  about  a  mile 
off,  though  in  fact  the  nearest  of  them 
was  seven.  I  had  detennined  beforehand 
which  peak  I  should  climb :  it  seemed  to 
be  the  highest  in  Ost  Vaagoe,  and  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  Stover  Fjord.  My  boat¬ 
men  were  pleasant  fellows,  and  as  I  lay 
luxuriously  in  the  stern,  steering,  I  con¬ 
versed  with  them  in  bad  Norse ;  my  ques¬ 
tions  had  reference  principally  to  the  sea¬ 
birds.  A  pretty  little  sort  of  guillemot  with 
red  legs  they  call  testhe  ;  this-  bird  is  very 
common  :  anothe»  common  bird,  the  hen- 
eider  I  think,  is  called  ae.  We  passed 
many  of  these  with  a  train  of  young  ones 
after  them.  As  the  boat  skimmed  along 
we  passed  many  beautiful  jelly-fish  :  one 
sort  of  bolina  about  the  size  of  a  goose- 
egg  was  particularly  common.  At  last, 
after  winding  through  many  islets,  we 
enter  the  Stover  Fjord :  the  only  thing  I 
can  compare  it  to  is  the  Bay  of  Uri,  which 
1  think  it  surpasses  in  beauty,  and  the 
Aiguille  de  Dru  is  rivalled  by  these  sqow- 
seamed  pinnacles.  But  it  was  1 2  o’clock, 
and  I  jumped  ashore  at  a  sort  of  elbow 
where  the  fjord  forks.  I  put  some  pro¬ 
visions  into  my  pocket ;  then,  with  my 
sketching  materials  slung  upon  my  back 
and  my  alpen  stock  in  my  hand,  I  com¬ 
menced  the  ascent.  I  first  scrambled 
over  boulders  covered  with  fern,  bushes, 
and  wild  flowers ;  these  soon  became  very 
steep,  and  slinging  myself  up  hand  over 
hand  through  the  bushes  was  very  warm 
work.  I  took  off  my  coat  and  hung  it  in 
the  strap  on  my  back  ;  after  a  sharp  climb 
over  steep  rOcks  I  got  on  to  a  slope  of 
snow  that  filled  the  gorge.  In  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  I  reached  a  col  that  1  had 
aimed  at  all  through.  I  could  see  the 
boat,  a  s[)eck  below,  so  1  jodeled  at  the 
top  of  my  voice,  and  soon  heard  a  faint 
answer,  '^'he  place  I  had  come  up  was 
very  steep,  and  the  thought  of  descending 
it  again  not  very  pleasant.  I  took  the  pre¬ 
caution,  however,  of  fixing  bits  of  white 
paper  on  the  rocks  and  bushes  where  I 
had  met  with  difficulty,  to  serve  as  guides 
in  my  descent.  There  was  a  glorious 
view  from  where  I  stood,  and  the  day  was 
perfection.  After  another  hour  of  steep 
climbing  I  reached  a  cornice  of  snow,  but 


was  able  to  turn  off  to  the  right  and  cross 
a  level  plateau  of  snow,  from  the  other 
side  of  which  rose  up  my  peak.  I  now 
encountered  very  steep  snow-slopes  and 
rocks,  and  just  before  the  snow  rounded 
off  into  the  dom,  forming  a  summit,  it 
became  so  hard  that  my  feet  could  get  no 
hold.  1  had  to  resort  to  step-cutting ; 
about  a  dozen  steps  sufficed  to  land  me 
on  the  dom ;  an  easy  incline  then  led  to 
the  summit,  on  whi^  1  stood  at  4.30  p.m. 

I  wished  for  an  aftroid  ;  but  from  the 
time  I  took  to  ascend,  and  from  Other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  1  should  think  the  height  tq 
be  over  4,000,  and  possibly  5,000  feet. 
Now  for  the  view,  1  have  yet  to  see  the 
Alpine  view  that  surpasses  this  in  its  ex¬ 
treme  beauty  :  the  mountain  chain  of  the 
mainland  was  in  sight  for,  I  sujipose,  a 
hundred  miles ;  then  came  the  Vest  Fjord, 
studded  with  islands.  The  mountains 
around  me  were  of  the  wildest  and  most 
fantastic  form,  not  drawn  out  in  a  long 
chain,  but  grouped  together,  and  embosom¬ 
ing  lovely  little  tarns  and  lakes.  The 
inner  arm  of  the  Stover  Fjord,  over  which 
1  seemed  to  hang,  was  of  a  deep  dark  blue, 
except  where  it  became  shallow,  where  it 
was  of  a  bright  pea-green.  This  latter 
color  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  rocks  below  low-water-mark  are 
white,  with  pure  white  nullipore  and  ba- 
lani :  there  is  no  laminaria  or  sea-weed 
of  any  sort  in  these  narrow  fjords,  except 
Fucus  vesiculosus,  and  this  grows  only  be- 
tw'een  tide-marks.  Looking  away  to  the 
north  came  Ulvoe,  with  its  fringe  of  islets ; 
then  Langoe,  with  its  sea  of  peaks ;  these 
do  not  appear,  however,  to  be  so  high  or 
rugged  as  the  peaks  of  Hindoe,  that  come 
next  to  the  sight.  Here  Mosadlen  stands 
up  with  his  lovely  crest  of  snow  ;  far  away, 
in  an  opposite  direction,  lies  Vest  Vaagoe, 
where  1  remarked  another  peak  that  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  of  a  respectable  height.  The 
view  was  perfection  :  one  drop  of  bitter¬ 
ness  was  in  my  cup,  and  that  w'as  that  a 
neighboring  peak  was  evidently  higher 
than  the  one  1  had  climbed.  It  was  con¬ 
nected  with  my  peak  by  a  very  sharp  rock 
arete,  just  below  which  was  a  flattish 
jdateau  of  crevassed  neve  ;  it  was  too  far 
to  think  of  trying  it,  and  it  looked  very 
difficult ;  an  attempt  upon  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  made  from  the 
south-east.  Having  made  a  sketch  and 
built  a  cairn  of  stones,  I  looked  about  for 
the  easiest  way  to  descend,  and  fqund 
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that  a  long  slope  of  snow  led  into  a  valley  fore  May,  and  the  rapid  summer  brings 


connected  with  the  north  arm  of  the  Fjord  ; 
this  I  determined  to  try.  I  climbed  down 
the  steps  I  had  cut,  with  my  face  to  the 
snow  ;  then  sitting  down  and  steering  with 
my  alpen-stock,  1  made  the  finest  glissade 
I  ever  enjoyed.  As  I  neared  the  bottom 
it  was  necessary  to  go  lightly,  as  a  torrent 
was  roaring  along  under  the  snow.  I 
soon  had  to  take  to  the  moraine,  which 
was  of  a  most  trying  character.  I  now 
got  down  to  a  chamiing  little  lake,  in 
which  islands  of  snow  floated,  and  in 
js'hich  the  i>eaks  were  mirrored  to  their 
summits.  Skirting  along  this,  and  de¬ 
scending  by  the  edjje  of.  a  stream  that  led 
out  of  it,  1  came  to  another  lovely  tarn, 
on  which  were  a  couple  of  water-fowl. 
From  this  I  clambered  down  through 
bushes  at  the  side  of  a  waterfall,  and  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  strand  of  the  fjord  all  safe. 
At  6.30  P.M.  I  was  sitting  in  the  boat,  and 
in  two  hours  arrived  in  Melbo." 

The  superior  peak  that  dashed  Mr. 
Green’s  happiness  was  Blaamanden,  which 
must  now  be  considered  the  highest  point 
out  of  Hindoe.  Vaagekallen  is  certainly 
lower  even  than  Higraven. 

Of  the  northern  islands  of  the  Lofoden 
group  space  fails  me  to  speak  much*;  they 
are  but  little  known.  Langue  was  skirted 
by  the  German  expedition  whose  story  is 
“erzahlt  von  Carl  Vogt,"  but  his  notes  on 
this  part  of  the  tour  are  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  The  northern  peninsula  would 
seem  to  be  the  finest  part  of  Langoe.  I 
hear  of  a  splendid  mountain,  Klotind, 
which  611s  this  tongue  of  land  with  its 
spurs.  Andde,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
archipelago,  is  the  tamest  of  all  :  the  in¬ 
terior  of  it  has  been  surveyed  with  such 
minute  care,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  its  mountains  can  be  very  rugged. 
For  the  sake  of  any  one  desirous  of  visiting 
Andde,  1  may  remark  that  a  little  steamer 
has  been  started  this  year  in  connection 
with  the  large  boat,  which  meets  the  latter 
at  Harstadhavn  in  Hindoe,  skirts  the 
north  of  that  island,  calls  at  Dvergberg 
and  Andenaes  in  Andde,  and  after  a  visit 
to  the  north  of  Senjen,  returns  the  same 
way  to  Harstad.  The  same  steamer  calls 
off  the  coast  of  Grytd,  a  mountainous  Ixj- 
foden,  whose  vast  central  peak  of  Fussen 
one  admires  in  the  distance  from  the 
Vaags  Fjord. 

In  ordinary  years  the  snow  disappears 
frory  the  low  ground  in  these  islands  be- 


their  scanty  harvest  soon  to  perfection. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  snow  lay  on 
the  cultivated  lands  till  June,  and  a  famine 
ensued.  I'hese  poor^ieople  live  a  pre¬ 
carious  life,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a 
singularly  peevish  climate.  A  whim  of 
the  cod-6sh,  a  hurricane  in  the  April  sky, 
or  a  cold  sfiring,  is  sufficient  to  plunge 
them  into  distress  and  jioverty.  Yet  for 
all  this  they  are  an  honest*  and  well-to-do 
population  ;  for,  being  thrifty  and  labori¬ 
ous,  they  guard  with  much  foresight 
against  the  severities  of  nature.  In  win¬ 
ter  the  aurora  scintillates  over  their  solemn 
mountains,  and  illuminates  the  snow  and 
wan  gray  sea ;  they  sit  at  their  cottage- 
doors  and  spin  by  the  gieam  of  it ;  in  sum¬ 
mer  the  sun  never  sets,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  endless  light  to  husband  their 
hardly-won  crops.  Remote  as  they  are, 
too,  they  can  all  read  and  write  :  it  is 
strange  to  find  how  much  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  they  take  in  the  struggles  of  great 
peoples  who  never  heard  of  Lofoden.  It 
is  a  fact,  too,  not  over-flattering  to  our 
boasted  civilization,  that  the  education  of 
children  in  the  hamlets  of  this  remote 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  Polar  Sea  is  higher 
than  that  of  towns  within  a  small  distance 
of  our  capital-city  ;  ay,  higher  even,  pro¬ 
portionally,  than  that  of  London  itself. 

I  would  fain  linger  over  the  delicious 
memories  that  the  name  of  these  wild  isl¬ 
ands  brings  with  it  ;  would  fain  take  the 
reader  to  the  jnne-covered  sloi)es  of  Sand- 
torv,  the  brilliant  meadow  of  little  Kjoen, 
so  refreshing  in  this  savage  land  ;  to  the 
Tjeldiesund,  as  I  saw  it  on  a  certain  mid¬ 
night,  when  the  lustrous  sun -light  lay  in 
irregular  golden  bars  across  the  blue 
spectral  mountains,  and  tinged  the  snow 
peaks  daintily  with  rose-red.  But  space 
is  w’anting ;  and  being  forced  to  choose, 

I  will  wind  up  with, a  faint  description  of 
the  last  sight  I  had  of  the  islands,  on  a 
calm  sunny  night  in  summer. 

All  day  we  had  been  winding  among 
the  tortuous  tributaries  of  tjie  Ofoten 
Fjord,  and  as  evening  drew  on  slipped 
down  to  Trano,  a  station  on  the  mainland 
side  of  the  Vest  Fjord,  near  the  head  of 
that  gulf.  It  had  been  a  cloudless  day 
of  excessive  heat,  and  the  comparative 
coolness  of  nighl  was  refreshing ;  the  light, 
too,  ceased  to  be  garish,  but  flooded  all 
the  air  with  mellow  lustre.  From  Tran6 
we  saw  the  Ixrfodens  prising  all  along  the 
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northern  sky,  a  gigantic  wall  of  irregular 
jagged  peaks,  pale  blue  on  an  horizon  of 
gold  fire.  'I'he  surface  of  the  fjord  was 
slightly  broken  into  little  tossing  waves, 
that,  nnirtnuring  faintly,  were  the  only  au¬ 
dible  things  that  broke  the  sweet  silence ; 
the  edge  of  the  ripple  shone  with  the 
color  of  burnished  bronze,  relieved  by  the 
cool  neutral  gray  of  the  sea-hollows. 
From  Trano4ve  slip|)ed  across  the  fjord 
almost  due  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Raft- 
suml.  The  sun  lay  like  a  great  harvest- 
moon,  shedding  its  cold  yellow  light  down 
on  us  from  over  Hindoe,  till,  as  we  glided 
gradually  more  under  the  shadow  of  the 
islands,  he  disappeared  behind  the  moun¬ 
tains  :  at  1 1.30  p.M.  we  lost  him  thus,  but 
a  long  while  after  a  ravine  in  Hindoe  of 
more  than  common  depth  again  revealed 
him,  and  a  portion  of  his  disk  shone  for  a 
minute  like  a  luminous  point  or  burning 
star  on  the  side  of  a  peak.  About  mid¬ 
night  we  came  abreast  of  Aarstenen,  and 
before  us  rose  the  double '  peak  of  Lille 
Molla,  of  a  black-blue  color,  very  solemn 
and  grand  ;  Skraaven  was  behind,  and 
both  were  swathed  lightly  in  wreaths  and 
fox-tails  of  rose  tinged  mist.  There  was 
no  lustre  on  the  waters  here  ;  the  entrance 
to  the  sound  was  unbroken  by  any  wave 
or  ripple,  unillumined  by  any  light  of  sun¬ 
set  or  sunrise,  but  a  sombre  reflex  of  the 
unstained  blue  heaven  above.  As  we 
glided,  in  the  same  strange  utter  noiseless¬ 
ness  of  the  hour  when  evening  and  morn¬ 
ing  meet,  up  the  Kaftsund  itself,  inclosed 


by  the  vast  slopes  of  Hindde  and  the 
keen  aiguilles  of  Vaagde,  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  rose  to  a  pitch  so  high 
that  the  spirit  was  oppressed  and  oyer- 
aw'ed  by  it,  and  the  eyes  could  scarcely 
fulfil  their  function.  Ahead  of  the  vessel 
the  narrow  vista  of  glassy  water  was  a 
blaze  of  purple  and  golden  color,  arrang¬ 
ed  in  a  faultless  harmony  of  tone  that  was 
like  music  or  lyrical  verse  in  its  direct  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  emotiqps.  At  each  side  the 
fjord  reflected  each  elbow,  each  ledge, 
each  cataract,  and  even  the  flowers  and 
herbs  of  the  base,  with  a  precision  so  ab¬ 
solute  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  where  moun¬ 
tain  ended  and  sea  began.  The  centre 
of  the  sund,  where  it  spreads  into  several 
small  arms,  was  the  climax  of  loveliness  ; 
for  here  the  harmonious  vista  was  broaden¬ 
ed  and  deepened,  and  here  rose  listind 
towering  into  the  unclouded  heavens,  and 
showing  by  the  rays  of  golden  splendor 
that  lit  up  its  topmost  snows  that  it  could 
see  the  sun,  whose  magical  fingers,  work¬ 
ing  unseen  of  us,  had  woven  for  the  world 
this  tissue  of  variegated  beauty.  When  I 
remember  the  Lofodens,  I  recall  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  think,  O  wonderful  white  sun, 
who  ^dost  bathe  our  boilies  in  healing 
waves  of  light,  filling  our  eyes  with  the 
loveliness  of  the  color  of  life  and  our  ears 
with  the. subtle  melorlies  of  dumb  things 
that  grow  and  ripen  in  thy  sight,  how  little 
men  consider  the  greatness  of  thy  work 
for  us,  and  what  a  beautiful  and  mystical 
creation  thou  art  thyself ! 


The  Specimtor. 
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Dr.  Petermann,  the  eminent  (lerman 
geographer,  has  just  announced  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  discovery.  It  will  be  in  the 
knowledge  of  most  of  our  readers  that 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  Ger¬ 
man,  Swedish,  and  American  explorers 
have  been  engaged  in  a  series  of  attempts 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  ;  or 
rather,  it  were  perhaps  more  just  to  say 
that  they  have  sought  a  less  barren  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
their  journeys  has  been  to  determine  the 
true  nature  of  those  almost  unknown 
regions  which  lie  north  of  the  80th  paral¬ 
lel  of  latitude.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  question  whether 
5he  Pole  of  the  earth  can  be  reached. 
New  Series. — Vou  XV.,  No.  i. 


there  is  much  to  encourage  Arctic  re¬ 
search.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  Arctic 
regions  are  well  worthy  of  study  ;  and  even 
more  interesting  are  the  glacial  phenom¬ 
ena  presented  amid  that  dismal  domain. 
The  student  of  the  earth’s  magnetism  can¬ 
not  but  look  with  interest  to  those  regions 
towards  which  the  magnetic  needle  seems 
to  direct  him.  W’ithin  the  Arctic  regions 
also  lie  the  jxiles  of  cold  ;  there  the  winds 
complete  their  circuit ;  and  there,  if  a 
modern  theory  be  correct,  lies  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  whole  system  of  oceanic  cir¬ 
culation.  Hut  lastly,  material  interests 
are  involved  in  Arctic  voyaging  ;  since  the 
whale  fishery  forms  no  unimportant  branch 
of  industry,  and  its  success  depends  in 
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large  measure  on  the  discovery  of  all  the 
regions  where  the  whales  do  chiefly  con¬ 
gregate. 

The  discovery  just  announced  by  Dr. 
Petermann  bears  as  closely  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  whale  fishery  as  upon  those 
problems  respecting  the  Polar  regions 
which  had  perplexed  men  of  science. 

Among  the  exi>editions  which  had  sail¬ 
ed  during  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
there  was  one,  under  the  command  of  the 
German  Lieutenants  Payer  and  VVey- 
precht,  which  had  sought  the  almost  un¬ 
visited  seas  lying  between  Spitzbergen 
and  Nova  Zembla.  In  a  Norwegian 
sloop  they  jienetrated  into  these  seas ;  and 
now  we  have  news  of  their  complete  suc¬ 
cess  in  attaining  a  very  high  northerly  lati¬ 
tude, — the  highest,  we  believe,  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  that  direction.  In  latitude  78® 
north  they  found  open  water,  extending 
in  longitude  from  42°  to  60°  (east),  and 
abounding  in  whales  ;  and  they  believe 
that  under  favorable  conditions  this  sea 
would  afford  an  oj^en  way  to  the  jKjle. 

it  is  to  be  remarked  in  passing  that  one 
of  our  scientific  contemi>oraries  has  been 
somewhat  hasty,  as  we  judge,  in  regard¬ 
ing  thi.s  result — full  of  interest  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is — as  “the  discovery  of  the 
open  Arctic  sea  which  has  been  so  long 
searched  for."  The  question  whether 
there  is  an  open  sea  extending  to  the  pole 
of  the  earth  itself  is  as  far  from  solution 
as  it  ever  was.  It  has  long  since  been 
known  that  oi)en  water  lies  beyond  the 
icebound  seas  which  surround  the  north¬ 
ern  shores  of  Siberia.  It  is  to  this  oi)en 
water,  not  actually  seen,  but  as  actually 
discovered  as  though  it  had  been  seen,  by 
VVrangel  and  his  fellow-voyagers,  that  the 
name  Polynia  was  first  assigned.  It  has 
also  been  shown  that  there  is  open  water 
to  the  north  of  portions  of  the  American 
continent ;  while  within  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  North  Greenland,  and  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  western  shore  of  Kennedy’s 
Channel,  ojien  water  “rolling  with  the 
swell  of  a  boundless  ocean,"  has  been 
seen  to  extend  “  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  ”  towards  the  north.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  close  by  the  very  region 
where  Payer  and  Weyprecht  found  open 
water,  our  countryman  Henry  Hudson, 
sailing  in  one  of  the  clumsy  tubs  called 
.  ships  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
reached  a  far-higher  northerly  latitude 
than  the  German  voyagers.  He  did  not. 
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however,  pursue  the  same  course,  since 
whereas  they  have  penetrated  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  he  sailed 
round  the  north-western  shores  of  the 
former  island.  Sir  Ed.  Parry,  in  1827, 
reached  yet  farther  north,  and  although 
his  voyage — on  a  due  northerly  course 
from  Spitzbergen — was  not  a  sea  journey, 
but  prosecuted  by  means  of  boats  and 
sledges  over  the  ice -covered  seas,  yet  the 
manner  in  which  his  progress  towards  the 
pole  was  finally  stopped  shows  clearly 
that  the  seas  on  which  the  ice-fields  lay 
were  both  wide  and  deep.  His  party 
were  alreaily  well  advanced  on  their 
course  over  what  they  supposed  to  be  a 
solid  ice-field,  extending  perhaps  to  within 
but  a  short  distance  of  the  jKjle  ;  or  be¬ 
yond  it.  They  were  harassed  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers  which  they  had  to 
encounter,  and  several  of  their  number 
were  rendered  half  blind  by  the  glare  of 
the  snow  fields ;  but  they  still  i)lodded 
steadily  onwards,  upheld  by  the  hope  of 
achieving  that  enterprise  which  so  many 
had  attempted  in  vain.  At  length,  con¬ 
stant  winds  from  the  north  began  to  try 
their  spirit.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
guardian  genius  of  the  Arctic  regions  had 
commissioned  these  winds  to  oppose  the 
efforts  of  the  intruders.  'I'he  men  pushed 
on,  despite  the  winds,  but  their  efl'orts 
were  as  the  labors  of  Sisyphus ;  as  fast  as 
they  journeyed  northward  the  winds  car¬ 
ried  southward  the  whole  of  the  ice-fields 
on  which  they  were  voyaging.  The  ice¬ 
field  was  not  fixed,  as  they  had  suj)posed, 
but,  vast  as  was  its  extent  and  thickness, 
it  "was  floating  on  the  .Arctic  seas.  No 
surer  evidence  could  have  been  given  of 
the  existence  of  the  open  -Arctic  water 
farther  north.  When  Parr)'  led  his  men 
homewards  there  must  have  been  oj)en 
water  all  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
great  ice-field,  and  extending  to  a  distance 
of  at  least  two  hundred  miles  towards  the 
jKjle.  Such  an  extent  of  water,  at  the 
very  least,  must  have  been  left  open  by  the 
mere  southerly  drift  of  the  great  ice-field. 

But  the  discovery  just  announced,  al¬ 
though  it  aflbrds  no  new  evidence  of  im¬ 
portance  resi)ecting  the  open  Polar  sea,  is 
yet  of  great  interest,  in  showing  how  the 
open  water  surrounding  northern  Spitzber¬ 
gen  may  be  reached  along  a  new  course. 
'I'he  voyage  past  the  north-westerly  shore 
of  Spitzbergen  is  full  of  dangers.  It  has 
been  attempted  again  and  again  without 
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success,  while  too  often  the  result  of  such 
attempts  has  been  not  merely  failure,  but 
disaster.  The  route  followed  by  Lieuten¬ 
ants  Payer  and  Weyprecht  had  been 
thought  far  less  promising.  It  lies  nearer 
to  the  Siberian  jiole  of  cold,  and  the  seas, 
being  narrower,  seemed  more  likely  to  re¬ 
main  ice-bound,  even  at  midsummer. 
Now  that  it  has  been  successfully  travers¬ 
ed,  other  voyagers  will  probably  attempt 
it.  'I'he  fact  that  the  open  sea  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  abounds 
with  whales  will  no  doubt  induce  many 
hardy  whalers  to  explore  the  route,  and 
possibly  to  voyage  far  to  the  north  on  the 
o{)en  sea  in  their  search  for  these  crea¬ 
tures.  Certainly,  if  Arctic  travellers  can 
succeed  in  reaching  this  open  water 
earlier  in  the  year  than  those  who  have 
discovered  it,  they  will  not  return  without 
being  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  sea  really 
does  extend  far  towards  the  North  Pole. 
It  requires  only  a  glance  at  a  good  map 
of  the  Arctic  seas  (not  the  monstrosities 
on  Mercator’s  Projection),  to  see  th,at  in 
all  probability  the  open  water  discovered 
by  Lieutenants  Payer  and  Weyprecht 
communicates  freely  not  only  with  the 
seas  on  which  Hudson  sailed,  but  also 
with  the  open  water  reached  by  Drs. 
Kane  and  Hayes  -through  Kennedy’s 
Channel.  Should  this  be  so,  we  may  not 
only  hope  to  hear  before  long  that  the 
North  Pole  has  been  reached,  but  also 
that  something  has  been  learned  res|>ect- 
ing  the  deep  seas  to  the  north  of  Spitzber- 
gen,  and  respecting  the  hitherto  unvisited 
northern  shores  of  the  island  (we  suppose) 
of  Greenland.  It  is  even  possible  that  a 
voyage  along  the  course  now  discovered 
may  supply  the  best  means  of  ascertaining 
the  configuration  of  the  northern  shores  of 
that  strange  archipelago  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  American  continent.  Indeed,  it  is 
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difficult  to  say  how  otherwise  those  shores 
can  ever  be  reached.  All  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  by  the  seekers  after  a 
North-Western  passage  have  failed  in  en¬ 
abling  the  voyagers  to  find  a  course  out¬ 
side  the  North- American  Arctic  archipela¬ 
go  ;  and,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware,  the  problem  of  the  North-Western 
Passage  was  at  length  solved,  not  by  sail¬ 
ing  round  this  archipelago,  but  by  pene¬ 
trating  through  it  to  a  spot  subsequently 
reached  by  voyagers  who  had  passed 
through  liehring’s  Straits.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  but  not  altogether  unex¬ 
pected,  if  voyagers  from  the  seas  lying  to 
north  of  Spitzbergen  should  be  able  to 
reach  Behnng’s  Straits  by  an  oi)en  sea 
course.  We  say  “not  wholly  unexpect 
ed,”  because  the  late  Captain  Lambert 
proposed  to  reach  the  North  Pole — or  to 
attempt  to  reach  it — from  the  side  of 
Behring’s  Straits  ;  and  since  others  have 
believed  that  the  jxile  could  be  reached 
from  the  direction  of  Spitzbergen,  we 
might  infer,  by  combining  the  two  the¬ 
ories.  that  an  oi>en-sea  communication 
exists  between  Spitzbergen  and  ^hring’s 
Straits.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case, 
the  discovery  would  certainly  not  be  the 
least  interesting  result  of  the  successful 
voyage  of  Lieutenants  Payer  and  Wey¬ 
precht.  Of  course,  the  voyage  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Behring's  Straits  would 
be  far  too  dangerous  for  any  save  explor¬ 
ing  expeditions  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
mention,  that  should’such  a  voyage  be  jios- 
sible,  the  journey  from  England  to  the 
Chinese  seas  by  Spitzlrergen  and  Behring’s 
Straits  would  be  far  shorter,  so  far  as  mere 
distance  is  concerned,  not  only  than  the 
course  thither  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  even  than  the  famous  North- 
^Vesterly  passage,  the  search  for  which 
has  cost  so  many  valuable  lives. 
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Mrs.  Garrktt-Anderson,  in  urging 
the  other  day  that  men  and  women  should 
be  taught  the  same  things,  said  that  she 
wondered  men  had  not  prescribed  a  dif-‘ 
ferent  diet  to  women  from  that  which  they 
prescribed  to  themselves.  It  might  be 
answered  that  women  have,  in  fact,  of 
their  own  .accord,  practised  habits  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  which  have  the  effect  of 


a  diet  unlike  that  of  men.  But  the  reader 
may  be  amused  to  see  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Garrett-Anderson’s  illustration  one  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s  iqion  the  same 
subject.  It  occurs  in  a  letter,  dated 
March  6th,  1753,  to  her  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Bute ;  to  whom,  as  is  well 
known,  she  addressed  some  of  the  most 
sensible  counsels  upon  the  education  o 
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the  young  that  have  ever  come  from  hu¬ 
man  pen — though  they  have  all  the  hard¬ 
ness  and  narrowness  of  the  time.  The 
lady  says,  first: — “The  same  characters 
are  formed  by  the  same  lessons.”  I'his, 
however,  could  only  be  true  if  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  lessons  were  “a  constant 
quantity.”  “  This,”  she  proceeds,  “  in¬ 
clines  me  to  think  (if  1  dare  say  it)  that 
nature  has  not  placed  us  in  an  inferior 
rank  to  men,  no  more  than  the  females  of 
other  animals,  where  we  see  no  difference 
of  capacity” — [?  ?] — “  though,  I  am  |)er- 
suaded,  if  there  was  a  commonwealth  of 
rational  horses  (as  Dpctor  Swift  lias  su|>- 
posed),  it  would  be  an  established  maxim 
among  them  that  a  mare  could  not  be 
taught  to  pace.” 

Not  criticising  this,  let  us,  just  by  the 
way,  pick  out  another  passage  from  the 
same  letter  : — “  The  unjust  custom  of 
debarring,  our  sex  from  the  advantage  of 
learning "  [arises  in  part  from]  “  the  men 
fancying  that  the  improvement  of  our  un¬ 
derstandings  would  only  furnish  us  with 
the  more  art  to  deceive  them,  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  truth.  Fools  are 
always  enterprising,  not  seeing  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  deceit  or  the  ill  consequences 

of  detection . Karl  Stanhope  used 

to  say  during  his  ministry  that  he  always 
imposed  upon  the  foreign  ministers  by 
telling  them  the  naked  truth ;  when,  as 
they  thought  it  impossible  that  that  should 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  statesman,  they 
never  failed  to  write  information  to  their 
respective  courts  directly  contrary  to  the 
assurances  he  gave  them.”  I  have  seen 
the  maxim  here  in  question  attributed  to 
Franklin ;  but  it  is  older  than  even  h^rl 
Stanhope.  Probably  a  hundred  people 
have  hit  uixin  it  without  concert  or  deri¬ 
vation. 

'Turning  the  page  in  search  of  another 
passage  about  the  education  of  women, 
which  is,  1  find,  too  long  to  quote,  I  alight 
uiK>n  the  following  striking  touch — which, 
however,  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on 
the  culture  of  the  times : — “  1  return 
many  thanks  to  Ix>rd  Bute  for  the  china, 
which  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  fond  of, 
though  I  have  not  yet  seen  it.  I  wish  for 
three  of  Pinchbec’s  watches,  shagreen 
cases  and  enamelled  dial-plates.  When  I 
left  England  they  were  five  guineas  each. 
You  may  imagine  they  are  for  presents ; 
one  for  my  doctor,  who  is  exactly  Parson 
Adams  in  another  profession ;  the  others 


for  two  priests,  to  whom  I  have  some 
obligations.”  These  letters,  the  reader 
will  remember,  are  dated  from  Louvere. 

Turning  now  to  the  periodical  literature 
for  ladies  of  the  same  date,  or  a  little 
later,  we  find  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
claims  made  in  behalf  of  women — claims, 
that  is,  for  e(]uality  of  faculty  and  position, 
and  similarity  of  culture.  The  same  kind 
of  complaints  as  we  have  nowadays  of  the 
ordinary  boarding-schrrol  culture.  'The 
same  kind  of  proposals  for  an  enlarged 
curriculum.  The  same  kind  of  demands 
that  girls  should  be  taught  cooking,  dress¬ 
making,  and  household  economy.  The 
same  kind  of  criticism  of  certain  small 
practices,  such  as  “giving  veils  to  ser¬ 
vants  ;  ”  and  similar  proposals  for  the 
training  of  skilled  nurses.  We  also  find  a 
striking  resemblance,  in  minor  matters,  to 
the  modem  lady’s  magazine.  Of  course 
there  are  the  fashions  ;  but  there  are  also 
the  corres|)ondents,  who  want  recipes  for 
“  flushing,”  red  hands,  the  removal  of 
superfluous  hairs,  the  renewal  of  hair,  the 
removal  of  what  are  stupidly  called 
“  womis  ”  in  the  face,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  'The  papers  on  medical  tojiics  and 
the  nursing  of  children  are,  apparently, 
much  fuller  than  we  see  in  our  times,  and 
the  treatment  of  measles  is  very  amply 
discussed.  But  not  even  “  Liebig’s  Malt¬ 
ed  Food  Extract  ”  for  children  is  new,  for 
we  find  a  physician  prescribing*  a  sort  of 
“panadai,”  with  small  beer  in  it.  'Then 
there  are,  just  as  nowadays,  riddles  of 
various  kinds.  There  is  an  “  enigmatical 
list  of  young  lady’s  («V)  at  Horsham, 
Sussex;”  and  “an ’enigmatical  list  of 
gentlemen  residing  at  Hartford,  in  Kent.” 
The  use  of  the  rotl  in  education  is  one  of 
the  topics  introduced  ;  and  it  is  unequiv¬ 
ocally  condemned — with  regard  to  lx>ys. 
'The  question  of  its  use  in  bringing  up 
girls  is  not  raised,  as  it  has  been  under 
our  own  very  eyes  of  late. 

There  is  in  these  magazines  more 
coarseness  of  speech  than  we  use  in  these 
times,  and  there  is  no  distinction  in  this 
respect  in  favor  of  the  ladies’  magazines 
as  distinguished  from  the  gentlemen’s — at 
least,  I  cannot  discover  anything  of  the 
kind.  However,  the  moral  tone  generally 
is  high.  A  lady  who  writes  to  inquire  if 
she  may  safely  marry  a  man  who  has 
hitherto  kept  a  mistress,  is  advised  by  the 
Minerva  of  the  magazine  that  such  a  man 
is  not  worth  marrying.  There  is  a  plea 
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'*  for  making  divorces  more  easy  and  gen¬ 
eral.”  The  point  of  the  following  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  closing  sentences  about 
dress  : — 

“  To  THE  Matron. 

*•  Dear  Madam — I  have  no  patience  with 
the  men.  I  must,  therefore,  make  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  you.  I  have  been  talked  to,  ad¬ 
mired,  and  complimented  for  my  beauty  these 
five  years ;  but  though  I  am  just  arrived  to 
the  age  of  nineteen,  see  not  the  smallest 
prospect  of  l)eing  settled — I  declare  I  have 
almost  lost  all  hopes,  and  am  monstrously 
afraid  I  shall  increase  the  catalogue  of  old 
maids.  What  a  horrid  idea!  To  make  the 
matter  a  thousand  times  worse,  1  have  had 
the  galling  mortification  to  see  above  half  a 
dozen  of  my  most  intimate  friends,  the  ugliest 
girls  you  can  conceive,  settled  perfectly  to 
their  .satisfaction. — I  l>egin,  indeed,  to  think 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  beauty.  .  What  a 
deal  of  pains  have  I  taken  to  improve  my 
face  and  my  shape  !  But  if  you  cannot  put 
me  in  a  way  to  make  something  of  myself 
after  all,  I  will  actually  unfrizzle  my  hair, 
throw  my  rouge  into  the  fire,  stuff  a  cushion 
with  my  bustle,  press  down  my  handkerchief 
to  my  bosom,  and,  in  short,  appear  exactly 
as  nature  has  made  me  :  1  am  absolutely 
weary  of  taking  so  much  trouble  for  nothing. 
— I  wait  for  your  answer  with  impatience — I 
am  always  in  a  hurry,  but 

“  Your  very  humble  servant, 

“Harriott  Hasty." 

In  our  own  day  we  have  heard  of  fine 
ladies  who  conceal  large  coarse  ears  with 
artificial  hair,  and  wear  small  ones  of  gut- 
ta  percha,  but  “  Harriott  Hasty  "  does  not 
appear  to  have  got  quite  so  far  as  that. 
There  is  a  case  reported  in  these  maga¬ 
zines  of  a  lady  who  was  killed  by  over¬ 
painting,  or  enamelling ;  1.  e.,  from  the 
constant  choking  up  of  the  pores. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  ladies’  literature 
is  the  freedom  with  which  men’s  persons 
and  their  dress  are  criticised.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  mild  specimen  : — 

“  The  Studious  Sloven. 

“  Philo,  though  young,  to  musing  much  inclin’d, 
A  shameless  ^oven,  in  his  gown  had  din’d ; 

From  table  sneal^g  with  a  sheepish  face. 

Before  the  circle^as  dismiss’d  with  grace. 

And  smoaking  now,  his  desk  with  books  o’ erspread. 
Thick  clouds  of  incense  roll  around  his  head  ; 

His  head,  which  save  a  quarter’s  growth  of  hair. 
His  woollen  cap  long  since  scratched  off,  was  bare  : 
His  beard,  three  days  had  grown,  of  golden  hue. 
Black  was  his  shirt,  unseemly  to  the  view  ; 
Cross-legged  he  sate,  and  his  nngarter’d  hose. 
Each  meagre  lim!>,  half  hide,  and  half  expose  ; 

H  is  cheek  he  lean’d  upon  his  hand,  lielow 
His  nut-brown  slipper  hung  upon  his  toe.” 


The  ladies  seem  to  have  been  especially 
offended  by  the  exposure  of  the  men’s 
knees  from  the  sliding  up  of  the  breeches 
above  the  stocking. 

The  musical  pieces  that  are  occasion¬ 
ally  given  are,  as  might  be  exjiected,  very 
jioor.  But  the  news  of  the  day,*  including 
the  parliamentary  intelligence,  is  most 
fully  reported.  The  political  references 
would  be  unintelligible  to  half  the  women 
of  the  present  day.  One  is  struck  by  the 
very  large  space  occupied  by  the  drama. 
Plays  are  given  at  full  length.  In  other 
cases  we  have  a  long  account  of  the  “  new 
piece,”  with  the  prologue  and  epilogue, 
and  the  full  “cast”  of  the  characters. 
But  private  theatricals  at  a  boarding  school 
are  severely  denounced,  as  likely  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  young  ladies. 

'I'he  (Jirl  of  that  Period — to  adopt  a 
slang  expression — seems  to  have  been  not 
verj'  unlike  the  (iirl  of  the  Period  ;  at 
least,  the  following  occurs  in  the  “  Lady’s 
Intelligencer"  department : — 

“We  are  positively  assured  from  the  best 
authority,  that  a  number  of  females  of  strict 
virtue,  and  unblemished  reputation,  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  in  order 
to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  stop  the 
alarming  progress  of  licentiousness  in  the 
female  world,  and  to  make  all  those  fair  ones 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  who  are  not  afraid, 
so  great  is  their  intrepidity,  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  public  manner  by  the 
looseness  of  their  behavior  :  not  only  devi¬ 
ating  widely  from  the  line  of  decorum,  but 
throwing  themselves  into  the  most  indiscreet 
situations.” 

Nor,  to  employ  another  slang  word,  do 
women  ap|)ear  to  have  been  less  fond  of 
“  the  sensational  ”  then  than  they  are  now. 
See  the  following 

“  Advertisement. 

“  For  the  entertainment  of  those  ladies 
who  are  passionately  fond  of  the  terrible 
graces,  and  are  particularly  attached  to  those 
situations  which  put  sensibility  upon  the 
rack,  will  be  speedily  published,  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  Folio, 

“  A  Collection  of  the  most  barbarous, 
bloody,  and  inhuman  Murders — (Rapes  in¬ 
cluded) — that  ever  were  committed  in  any 
part  of  the  known  world :  printed  with  red 
ink,  that  the  pages  may  have  a  sanguinary 
appearance,  and  adorned  with  Cuts,  in  the 
most  striking  style  ;  by  the  greatest  masters, 
in  their  boldest  manner : — published  by 
Samuel  Slaughter,  near  Butcher  row.” 

Who  can  withhold  a  smile  at  the  inno- 
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cent  syntax  which  includes  “  rapes  ”  among 
“  murders  ”  ? 

Most  of  the  literary  matter  appears  to 
be  contributed  gratis,  and  the  editor  flat¬ 
ters  and  begs  of  his  corres]>ondents  in  the 
most  abject  manner.  When  the  Lord 
CJeorge  Gordon  riots  occur  he  is  almost 
dignified,  for  once,  in  the  notices 

“  To  Our  Correspondents. 

“  We  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  declare, 
that  the  unsettled  state  of  the  metropolis 
during  the  late  scenes  of  riot  and  anarchy, 
and  the  anxiety  which  our  numerous  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  country  might  feel  for  the 
safety  of  their  friends  in  this  capital,  has 
obliged  us  to  postpone  the  favors  of  several 
of  our  patronesses,  which,  though  delayed, 
are  decreed  to  be  inserted  Permit  us  to 
add,  that  the  matter  pouring  in  upon  us 
from  all  quarters  relative  to  the  late  com¬ 
motions  will  enable  us  to  give  a  more  explicit 
and  more  authentic  detail  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  rioters,  either  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  commitments  or  their  trials, 
than  are,  or  can  be  given,  in  any  other.  We 
have  not  been  at  liberty,  amidst  the  late 
numerous  conflagrations,  and  scenes  of  de¬ 
vastation,  to  find  out  the  particular  month 
or  year  when  the  late  Dr.  Cook’s  receipt  for 
pre-i’entin^  the  growth  of  superfluous  hair, 
was  published  ;  but,  if  E.  G.  will  give  us 
longer  grace,  we  intend  to  satisfy  her.” 

A  very  large  quantity  of  the  matter  is 
translated  from  the  French ;  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and,  above  all,  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis,  and  the  author  (Berquin  ?)  of  “  L’Ami 
des  Enfants,”  being  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion  : — 

“  We  must  beg  leave  to  inform  our  friend¬ 
ly  correspondent,  Henrietta  R - that  our 

store  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  request  her 
to  Send  us  a  recruit  early  in  the  month. 

“  The  translator  of  Rousseau's  Emilie  [r/V] 
will  excuse  us  for  taking  the  liberty  of 
desiring  either  an  immediate  supply,  an 
apology  for  the  suspension,  or  leave  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  remainder  of  the  work  ourselves, 
as  it  was  always  our  principle  Xo  gratify,  not 
to  torture  curiosity.” 

The  following  is  noticeable,  but  it  will 
convey  a  ver)'  feeble  impression  to  the 
reader  who  does  not  happen  to  know  the 
sort  of  advertisement  that  in  those  times 
did  actually  find  its  way  into  periodicals  : — 

“  Our  Friend  and  good  Customer,  will  be 
pleased  to  advert,  that  the  advertisements 
complained  of  are  never  inserted  even  in  a 
corner  of  the  Magazine :  though  sometimes 
a  proposal  in  that  line  is  stitched  up  with  the 
Magazine,  which  may  easily  be  taken  out  and 


destroyed  (by  the  purchaser)  if  not  agree¬ 
able.” 

In  spite  of  the  place  which  some  of  the 
contributors  claimed  for  cookery  in  female 
education,  the  editor  is  terribly  indignant 
at  being  asked  a  question  about  melted 
butter : — 

“With  respect  to  the  frequent  requests 
received  from  Bessy  Bluitt  on  the  important 
subject  of  melting  butter  without  flour,  &c., 
we  must  refer  her  either  to  her  own  cook,  or 
to  those  which  are  employed  in  the  genteel 
houses  and  taverns  of  her  own  place  of 
residence  or  those  of  the  hotels  in  the 
metropolis  :  but  in  answer  to  her  menace  of 
troubling  us  with  a  letter  every  week,  tho' 
our  Magazine  is  published  only  once  a  month, 
we  will  favor  her  with  an  extract  which  we 
have  received  on  account  of  her  importuni¬ 
ties,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  her  tnreaten- 
ings,  we  intended  to  have  suppressed.  The 
author,  after  expressing  her  surprise  on  the 
Queries  respecting  melted  butter,  proceeds 
thus — ‘  I  was  angry,  and  thought  it  an 
affront  even  to  ask  such  a  question.  Did 
the  lady  suppose  you  made  cooking  your 
study  t  She  need  not  wait  a  month  for  an 
answer  ;  I  suppose  any  good  cook  would 
have  informed  her.  Her  last  letter,  pardon 
me,  does  her  and  her  sex  no  honor.  With 
respect  to  her  child,  had  she  applied  to  any 
physician,  he  could  have  told  her  how 
far  melted  butter  might  effect  her  or  her 
child,  etc.’  ” 

One  peculiarity  of  this  literature  re¬ 
mains  to  be  noticed.  Love-correspond¬ 
ence,  with  scarcely  any  disguise  as  to 
names,  was  freely  admitted,  in  the  form  of 
verse.  The  following  is  a  very  mild  sam¬ 
ple  in  point : — 

“  To  Mr.  P - . 

“  On  his  neglecting  a  very  amiable  young  Lady  for 
the  Author. 

“  Why  thus  ungenerously  disown 

That - ,  the  fairest  girl  in  town. 

Can’t  fix  your  roving  heart ; 

'I'hat  heart  which  she  so  justly  claims. 

For  which  she  bums  with  mutual  flames,  | 
And  you’ve  returned  in  part. 

“  If  fame  sajrs  true,  there’s  none  so  fair, 

Pussest  of  charms  to  banish  care. 

In  virtue’s  garb  array’d,  ^ 

Minerva  deigns  her  handmsA  be. 

Reason  approves  her  wise  decree. 

Nor  can  a  fault  descry. 

“  If  you  this  female  disregard, 

Think  not  another  takes  your  word. 

Nor  dare  presume  to  hope 
That  every  fair  who  lends  an  ear 

To  what  the  fickle  P - declared 

Will  not  that  faithless  doubt. 

“Anna  L - G - ” 
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In  numerous  cases  the  addresses  of  the 
persons  concerned  are  given,  with  only  the 
suppression  of  a  few  letters. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  what  I  think 
the  tit  bit  of  my  little  collection — which 
could,  of  course,  be  made  much  larger. 
Before  me  lies 

“  A  short  treatise  upon  arts  and  sciences, 
in  French  and  English,  by  Question  and 
Answer.  The  ninth  edition,  revised  and 
carefully  corrected.  A  Work  very  useful  to 
those  who  desire  to  improve  themselves  in 
the  French  Tongue,  and  containing  a  great 
Variety  of  Subjects.  By  John  Palairet, 
French  Master  to  their  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  Princess 
Louisa.  London,  printed  for  F.  Wingrave, 
successor  to  Mr.  Nourse,  in  the  Strand. 
MDCCXCII.” 

When  this  tutor  of  royal  princesses 
comes  to  treat  of  poetry  he  surpasses  him¬ 
self.  The  following  is  his  specimen  of  the 
sonnet : — 

"  Sonnet. 

*'  As  Phillis  undress’d,  in  a  sweet  summer’s  night, 

Was  walking  alone,  and  the  meadow  adorning. 
All  nature,  amaz’d  at  so  pleasing  a  sight. 

Took  her  fur  Aurora,  and  thought  it  was  morn¬ 
ing. 


“  The  earth  pour’d  out  flowers  to  delight  the  fair 
queen. 

To  salute  her,  the  birds  in  a  concert  conspire. 
And  the  stars,  her  bright  eyes  when  once  they  had 
seen, 

O’ercome  by  their  lustre,  began  to  retire. 

“  Phoebus,  resolving  these  faults  to  amend. 

New  harness’d  his  horses,  new  painted  each  ray, 
But  when  he  survey’d  her,  asham’d  to  contend. 

To  Thetis  return’d,  and  left  her  to  give  day.” 

The  Tutor  closes  the  subject  by  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  the  royal  catechumen 
the  following  stui)endous  dictum  : — 

“  Q.  Is  poetry  a  useful  study  t 

“  A.  Everybody  likes  it,  it  is  true,  and  the 
greatest  wits  have  always  given  their  mind 
entirely  up  to  it.  But  notwithstanding  that, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  unprofitable  of 
all  the  studies,  and  the  fittest  to  render  in¬ 
capable  of  any  other  study  those  that  apply 
themselves  to  it.” 

Waiter,  clear  away  !  An  analysis  of  the 
dominant  ideas  in  the  culture  of  those 
times  would  occupy  many  pages— and  the 
reader  must  be  allowed  time  to  digest 
this  truly  “  royal  ”  answer. 

Henry  Holbeach. 


Macmillan’s  Magazine. 

TWO  HOMES. 

To  a  young  English  lady  in  a  Military  Hospital  at  Carlsruhe.  Sept.,  1870. 

What  do  the  dark  eyes  of  the  dying  find 
To  waken  dream  or  memory,  seeing  you  ? 

In  your  sweet  eyes  what  other  eyes  are  blue. 

And  in  your  hair  what  gold  hair  on  the  wind 
P'loats  of  the  days  gone  almost  out  of  mind  ? 

In  deep  green  valleys  of  the  Fatherland 

He  may  remember  girls  with  locks  like  thine ; 

May  guess  how,  where  the  waiting  angels  stand, 

^me  lost  love’s  eyes  grow  dim  before  they  shine 
With  w’elcome  : — so  past  homes,  or  homes  to  be. 

He  sees  a  moment,  ere,  a  moment  blind. 

He  crosses  Death’s  inhospitable  sea. 

And  with  brief  passage  of  those  barren  lands 
Comes  to  the  home  that  is  not  made  with  hands. 

A.  L. 


OUR  ENGRAVINGS. 

With  the  oi>ening  number  for  the  New 
Year  we  present  our  readers  with  two 
fine  steel  engravings  of  a  character  and 
value  not  often  found  in  the  pages  of  a 
popular  magazine.  Both  of  these  en¬ 
gravings  have  been  executed  specially  for 


the. Eclectic,  both  of  them  are  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  art  which  they  illustrate,  and 
both  are  taken  from  well-known  paintings 
of  high  and  deserved  reputation. 

“  Washington  Irving  and  His  Friends" 
shows  the  interior  of  the  cheerful  library  at 
Sunnyside,  and  gives  admirable  (xirtraits 
of  its  genial  owner,  of  Hawthorne,  Pres- 
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cott,  Halleck,  Bancroft,  and  all  the  other 
literary  celebrities  who  were  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  These  portraits  were  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  life  and  may  be  re¬ 
lied  ujwn  as  accurate. 

“  Cardinal  W’olsey  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ”  is  from  the  celebrated 
historic  picture  by  John  (Gilbert  now  in 
the  gallery  of  the  British  Institution.  It 
illustrates  the  bitter  feud  between  “  the 
great  Cardinal  ”  and  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  which  readers  of  the  history  of 
England  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
will  no  doubt  call  to  mind.  The  scene  of 
the  picture  is  sup|X)sed  to  be  Wolsey 
Hall  in  Hampton  Court,  and  is  ba.sed  on 
that  passage  in  the  first  act  of  Shake- 
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speare’s  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  the  Dukes 
of  Norfolk  and  Buckingham  are  inter- 
nipted  in  the  midst  of  discontented  dis¬ 
course  by  the  apjrearance  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  preceded  and  surrounded  by  his 
state.  This  was  at  the  time  when  the 
Cardinal  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
before  his  “  high  blown  pride  had  at 
length  brake  under  him,”  and  he  frowns 
haughtily  on  Buckingham, — who  retorts 
with  scorn  and  defiance.  The  scene  is 
a  very  impressive  one,  and  both  these 
pictures  will,  we  think,  be  an  accept¬ 
able  addition  to  the  long  gallery  of 
engravings  with  which  the  Eci.ectic 
furnishes  its  subscribers  from  month  to 
month. 
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Morton  House.  By  the  author  of  “  Valerie 
Aylmer."  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Co. 

The  author  of  “Valerie  Aylmer,”  or  “Chris¬ 
tian  Reid,”  as  she  announced  herself  on  the  title- 
page  of  that  volume,  has  very  many  reasons  to 
feel  encouraged  at  the  success  which  she  has  met 
in  entering  the  field  of  literature.  Her  first  work 
was  hailed  by  the  press  at  the  South  as  “  the  best 
Southern  novel  yet  written,”  the  Northern  critics 
susjiended  the  “traditional  hostility”  which  they 
are  supposed  to  feel  toward  Southern  writers  and 
spoke  many  cordial  words  and  it  elicited  highly 
complimentary  letters  from  men  like  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  "'ho,  it  may  be  presumed,  do  not 
usually  read  novels.  “  Morton  House,”  too,  has 
been  greeted  with  almost  equal  favor  as  it  appear¬ 
ed  from  week  to  week  in  Appleton's  Journal,  and 
will  not  on  the  whole  detract  from  her  reputation  ; 
so  “  Christian  Reid,”  although  her  earliest  work 
is  scarcely  a  year  old,  has  fairly  taken  rank  among 
those  |)romising  writers  who  so  often  awaken  pub¬ 
lic  expectation  only  to  disappoint  it. 

For  ourself  we  heartily  hope  that  she  may  do 
something  that  shall  not  prove  wholly  ephemeral. 
She  is  young  yet,  so  we  understand  ;  she  exhibits 
a  practical  go^  sense  which  is  not  likely  to  let 
her  degenerate  into  sloppy  sentimentalism  ;  she 
has  the  genuine  dramatic  perceptions  which  are 
indispensable  to  whoever  would  depict  human 
character  ;  and  she  is  possessed  of  a  literary  style 
which  is  rarely  found  except  in  conjunction  with 
other  and  higher  mental  qualities.  In  natural, 
easy,  and  graceful  dialogue,  we  do  not  know  a 
single  living  writer  who  surpasses  her,  and  this 
faculty  alone  will  impart  a  certain  pleasant  flavor 
to  anything  she  may  have  to  say.  She  h,as  also 
fine  artistic  intuitions,  and  a  genuine  love  of  nature 
•nd  natural  beauty  of  all  kinds. 

These  are  admirable  gifts,  and  very  favorable 
ones  for  a  young  writer  whose  experience  and  disci¬ 
pline  are  idl  to  come ;  yet  along  with  these  there 
are  radical  faults  which  we  regret  to  say  have 
lieen  characteristic  of  every  Southern  novel  writer. 
We  do  not  mean  to  rank  the  “author  of  Valerie 
Aylmer  ”  in  the  same  category  with  Miss  Evans, — 


we  think,  in  fact,  that  the  most  hopeful  feature  of 
her  books  is  the  reaction  which  they  indicate  in 
the  South  itself  against  the  unspeakable  stupidity 
and  silliness  of  the  Evans  school ;  but  in  lx>th  her 
stories,  ami  in  Morton  House  more  than  in  Va¬ 
lerie  Aylmer,  she  displays  the  same  faults  that 
would  have  made  Miss  Evans’s  novels  worthless 
without  the  ignorance  and  crudeness  and  Iximhost 
which  are  peculiar  to  M  iss  Evans  herself.  Chief 
among  these, — for  it  seems  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  the  average  young  ladies’  hero  to  be  an  irTitating 
prig, — is  the  incapacity  or  deliberate  refusal  to 
depict  life  as  it  is.  No  novel  of  the  slightest  valu- 
was  ever  written  which  was  not  a  more  or  less  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  actual  life, — none  ever  will  be 
written ;  yet  there  is  not  a  single  novelist  among 
the  many  able  writers  of  the  i^uth  who  has  not 
erected  a  purely  ideal  state  of  society  and  offered 
it  to  the  world  as  a  reflex  of  Southern  life  and 
character.  This  ideal,  moreover,  has  fairly  liecome 
traditional  with  them,  and  whether  the  scenes  are 
laid  “under  the  shadow  of  Lookout  Mountain,” 
or  in  a  North  Carolina  village,  and  whether  the 
character  to  be  depicted  is  a  “  little  girl  who 
chants  the  grandest  of  David’s  psalms”  as  she 
comes  up  from  the  spring  with  a  pail  of  water  on 
her  head,  or  the  “last  scion  of  the  house  of  Mor¬ 
ton,”  there  is  the  same  preposterous  posturing, 
the  same  purely  imaginary  atmosjihere  of  romance, 
and  the  same  ])ersistent  effort  to  surround  “  South¬ 
ern  chivalry,”  in  its  most  tawdry  aspect,  with  such 
social  and  pthysical  circumstances  as  the  writer 
may  happen  to  consider  in  keeping  with  the  “fit¬ 
ness  of  things.” 

To  those,  for  instance,  who  are  acquainted  with 
Baltimore,  it  must  have  been  very  amusing  to 
read  of  the  brilliant  ruuml  of  gayeties  and  dissipa¬ 
tions  which  constituted  the  life  of  Valerie  Aylmer 
in  that  pleasant  and  respectable  but  rather  dull 
city.  But  after  all,  Baltimore  is  a  city,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  same  artificial  conditions  and  flar¬ 
ing  scenery  are  conveyerl  to  the  narrow  stage  of  a 
village  like  Lagrange  that  their  absurd  unreality 
and  fictitiottsness  Irecome  (lalpable.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  even  for  those  who  have  never  experienced 
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to  conceive  what  life  must  be  in  a  small  country 
village,  and  what  are  likely  to  lie  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  its  society.  It  is  still  less  difficult  for  one 
who  has  l>een  familiar  with  it,  to  pronounce  the 
gorgeous  |)ageantry  and  display  which  Miss  Reid 
gathers  around  Morton  House  and  Lagrange  as  a 
specimen  of  Southern  life  twenty  years  ago,  as  hol¬ 
low  a  sham  as  was  ever  evolved  from  an  imagina¬ 
tion  undisciplined  by  experience  and  observation. 

The  truth  is  that  life  at  the  South  among  the 
wealthy  classes  in  the  days  before  the  late  convul¬ 
sion,  was  a  solid  and  substantial  life  ;  it  was  gen¬ 
uinely  luxurious  to  a  degree  never  equalled  prob¬ 
ably  elsewhere  in  America  ;  and  it  was  refine<i  in 
a  certain  severe  and  rigid  way.  But,  though 
abounding  in  the  kindly  virtues  of  hospitality  and 
friendship,  it  was  a  cold,  self-contained,  and  quiet 
life, — as  far  removed  as  possilile  from  the  flimsy, 
showy,  pincblieck  Parwiise  which  Southern  novel 
writers  are  fond  of  portraying. 

Of  course,  no  natural  men  and  women  could  be 
looked  for  in  tlie  midst  of  such  artificial  social  con¬ 
ditions,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  male 
or  female  personages  of  Miss  Reid’s  books  are 
farthest  removed  from  actual  life.  “  Katherine 
Tresham”  is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  impression 
which  Jane  Eyre  on  the  stage  under  the  glare  of 
gaslights  would  make  ujxm  a  young  lady’s  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  an<l  Morton  Annesley,  the  hero  of 
“  Morton  House,  ”  whom  Miss  Reid  evidently 
believes  to  lie,  like  Hamlet,  “the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form,  the  rose  and  expectancy  of 
the  fair  state,’’  is  a  priggish,  conceited,  and 
bathetic  young  fellow  who  in  real  life  would  have 
been  sneered  or  kicked  out  of  Ijqjrange, — for  South¬ 
ern  gentlemen,  whatever  else  they  may  have  been, 
were  not  sentimental  and  effeminate.  All  the 
other  characters  in  “Morton  House’’  are  equally 
flimsy  and  unreal.  Everybody  is  on  exhibition, 
and  is  conscious  of  it.  All  that  was  genuinely 
characteristic  of  Southern  society,  all  that  made 
it  unique  and  picturesque,  romantic  even,  to  the 
outside  world,  is  entirely  absent,  or  appears  only 
in  masquerade.  The  nearest  we  come  to  planta¬ 
tion  life  in  either  of  her  books  is  when,  on  the  night 
of  a  Christmas  ball,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  a  theat¬ 
rical  outburst  of  sentiment,  we  are  made  to  hear 
the  distant  trombones  and  banjo  of  a  negro  enter¬ 
tainment.  Nature  herself  partakes  of  the  general 
artificiality,  and  though,  as  we  have  said,  the 
author  descrilies  natural  scenery  with  the  percep¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm  of  an  artist,  one  can  scarcely 
help  feeling  that  the  sun  goes  to  his  setting  and  the 
“purple  gloaming"  steals  over  the  landscape  for 
the  s|)ecial  purpose  of  serving  as  a  background 
for  the  figure  of  young  Annesley — “another  Pal¬ 
adin,’’  as  Miss  Reid  calls  him — galloping  pictur¬ 
esquely  along  a  picturesque  road. 

We  will  not  find  further  fault  with  our  author 
by  insisting  upon  the  mild  sectarianism  which  she 
sometimes  introduces  into  her  stories,  nor  the  neat 
remarks  which  she  indulges  in  occasionally  about 
“  the  new  school  of  moralists," — she  herself  be¬ 
longing  evidently  to  the  old  school,  the  very  old 
one,  dating  from  the  time  probably  when  average 
peojile  first  acquired  language  eiwugh  to  express 
“.smart,”  but  crude  and  unconsidered  opinions. 
We  desire  to  be  just  to  Miss  Reid,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  criticisms  we  have  made,  we  regard 
her  as  a  very  talented  and  promising  w’riler.  Vol¬ 


taire  said  once,  that  no  literary  style  was  hopeless 
except  the  dull,  and  it  is  due  the  “author  of  Val¬ 
erie  Aylmer  ’’  to  say  that  her  books  are  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  there  are  few  pages 
which  the  most  inveterate  novel-reader  will  feel 
disposed  to  “skip.” 

Atlantu-  Essays.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  Boston  ;*  James  R.  Osgood  &•  Co. 

Castilian  Days.  By  John  Hay.  (The  Same.) 

The  title  of  Mr.  Higginson’s  vtilume,  “  Atlsm- 
tic  Essays,”  was  suggest^,  doubtless,  by  the  fact 
of  the  essays  havuig  appeared  originally  in  the 
Atiantie  Monthly ;  but  independent  of  that  it  is 
spiecially  appropriate,  for  there  is  no  other  of  its 
contributors  who  so  completely  as  Mr.  Higginson 
represents  the  literary  character  and  flavor  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  famous  Boston  peno<licaI.  I'here  is 
an  ease  and  finish  about  all  his  compositions,  a  cer¬ 
tain  polished  and  scholarly  air,  which  makes  it 
very  pleasant  to  read  whatever  he  writes,  and  those 
who  nave  enjoyed  his  papers  as  they  appeared  at 
long  interval  in  the  images  of  the  Atlantic  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  glad  to  read  them  again  in  their  present 
collected  and  somewhat  consecutive  shape, — the 
more  especially  as  his  present  relations  to  a  great 
social  and  political  movement  are  not  likely  to 
leave  him  leisure,  even  if  they  leave  him  the  dispo¬ 
sition,  for  the  production  of  many  more  of  the 
same  kind. 

The  volume  contains  a  round  dozen  papers 
which  have  apjveared  at  various  times,  from  1858 
down  to  the  present  year.  They  are  chiefly  on 
literary  topics,  with  a  mild  mixture  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  ;  and  several  of  them,  like  “  The  Greek  God¬ 
desses,”  “Sappho,”  and  the  fine  essay  “On  an 
Old  I.atin  Text- Book,”  have  been  published  so 
recently  that  they  are  familiar  probably  to  the 
minds  of  most  readers.  It  is  an  excellent  quality 
of  Mr.  Higginson’s  writings  however,  that  they 
improve  on  a  second  perusal,  and  we  have  derived 
more  plea.sure  from  reading  over  again  “A  Plea 
for  Culture,”  “Literature  as  An  Art,”  and 
“  Americanism  in  Literature,”  than  we  exj-ierien- 
ced  on  rea-liiig  them  originally  several  years  ago. 
As  to  the  “  Letter  to  a  Young  Contrilmtor,”  which 
never  before  came  untler  our  notice,  it  contains 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  all  the  gootl  advice 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  aspirants  for  literary 
honors,  and  this  wisdom  is  communicated  in  a 
manner  which  is  itself  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  com¬ 
position. 

Reading  over  these  Essays,  dnjoying  their  schol¬ 
arly  fragrance,  and  calling  to  mind  how  nearly  we 
had  forgotten  their  contents,  it  is  difficult  to  thtnk 
without  regret  of  the  vast  ma.ss  of  fine  literature 
which  is  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  to  the  most 
ephemeral  of  lives,  in  the  pages  of  any  really  good 
magazine. 

That  the  best  survives,  however,  is  proved  by 
these  E-s-says  themselves,  and  by  this  other  volume 
of  “  Castilian  Days,”  which  also  apjicared  onginal- 
ly  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  were  among  the 
most  entertaining  and  valuable  of  its  contents 
during  the  past  year.  Mr.  Hay  was  connected 
with  our  eml>as.sy  at  Madrid  until  its  personnel  was 
changed  by  the  appointment  of  General  Sickles, 
and  he  has  shown  himself  to  have  been  a  keen  and 
impartial  observer  of  Spanish  politics  and  society 
during  all  the  eventful  period  of  his  stay  in  that 
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country.  We  are^ot  acquainted  with  any  book 
which  gives  us  so  clear  a  conception  of  the  charac¬ 
ter,  customs  amusements  and  inner  life  of  the 
Spaniards  as  Mr.  Hay’s  and  he  is  possessed  of  a 
singularly  clear  and  effective  literary  style.  One 
might  search  a  long  while  before  finding  a  more 
vivid  and  forcible  piece  of  writing  than  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  “  Tauromachy,”  or  bull-fighting,  and  this 
is  certainty  not  the  best  piortion  of  his  book. 

Tkf  Earth.  A  Descriptive  History  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Life  of  the  Globe.  By  LtisfiE 
Reclits.  Translated  by  the  late  B.  B.  Wood¬ 
ward,  M.A.  New  York:  Harper  &•  Bros. 
1871. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  without  enthusiasm  of  a 
work  like  M.  Retjus’s  nor  are  we  sure  that  in  the 
present  case  enthusiasm  would  be  misplaced.  No 
work  so  comprehensive  in  design  has  ever  been 
undertaken  by  any  other  scientific  writer, — it  is 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  an  attempt  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  our  Earth  in  its  astronomical, 
planetary,  geological,  and  historical  asfiects  and 
to  concentrate  in  one  book  the  physical  knowledge 
of  the  whole  world  and  of  every  age.  Failure 
in  such  a  scheme  might  he  predicted  with  almost 
perfect  assurance ;  but  though  faults  have  been 
pointed  out  here  and  there,  and  objections  made 
to  this  point  and  to  that,  yet  it  is  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  M.  Reclus  has  succeeded  astonishingly 
well,  ami  that  he  has  made  a  contribution  of  im¬ 
measurable  value  to  the  literature  of  popular 
science.  We  s-ay  to  popular  science,  for  the  book 
is  not  written  fur  savants  and  scholars  only,  but  is 
designed  to  be  read  by  the  people.  Its  expositions 
are  clear  arnl  simple  and  untechnical,  there  are 
few  portions  that  cannot  Ire  readily  understood, 
and  while  nothing  essential  is  omitteti,  there  is 
none  of  that  elal>oratiun  of  details  which  so  wea¬ 
ries  the  patience. 

In  its  mechanical  features,  too,  the  book  is  a 
model  of  Ireauty  and  good  taste.  There  are  no 
less  than  twenty-three  full-page  maprs  printed  in 
colors,  and  besides  these  thwe  are  two  hundred 
and  thirty  smaller  ones  inserted  in  the  text.  All 
of  these  are  of  a  quality  and  artistic  finish  seldom 
found  exce|)t  in  the  most  expenyve  works,  and  the 
text  itself  is  in  a  type  which  makes  it  a  pleasure 
to  read.  Whoever  tloes  read  it,  we  may  add, 
will  be  likely  to  learn  something  unknown  to  him 
before  about  the  world  we  live  on. 

The  History  of  English  Literature.  By  II. 
A.  Taine.  Translated  by  H.  Van  Lau.s. 
Ne^  York:  Holt  lEilliams.  1871. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Eclectic  there  will 
be  an  extended  review  which  will  do  something 
like  jdstice  to  this  remarkalde  work,  so  we  shaU 
confine  ourself  here  to  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  volume  has  just  been  pulilished 
in  this^ountry.  We  may  add  our  own,  however, 
to  the  general  testimony  that  the  “History  of 
English  literature  ”  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  that  have  been  made  to  that  litera¬ 
ture  for  many  years.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
task  of  writing  the  standard  account  of  the  ori- 
gin,  growth,  and  characteristics  of  English  litera¬ 
ture  should  be  performed  by  a  Frenchman,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  book  in  the  language  on  the 
same  sul^ect  which  can  compare  in  research,  com- 


prehensivenes-s,  and  critical  insight  with  that  of 
M.  Taine.  In  it  the  author  proves  himself  not 
less  able  a  commentator  on  literature  than  he  had 
previously  proveil  himself  to  be  on  art,  and  he 
does  much  to  vindicate  the  soundness  of  the  phi¬ 
losophical  theories  which  he  applies  to  Art,  by 
showing  that  they  are  equally  lucid,  equally  effi¬ 
cient,  and  equally  satisfactory  when  applied  to  the 
kindred  subject,  Literature. 

The  style  in  which  Messrs.  Holt  &  Williams 
have  published  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  author 
and  highly  creditable  to  their  house.  There  are 
two  thick  8vo  volumes,  printed  in  clear  large  type 
on  the  choicest  of  paper. 

Cues  from  All  Quarters.  Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.  1871. 

The  alternative  title  of  thb  entertaining  little 
volume  is  “  The  Literary  M usings  of  a  Clerical 
Recluse,”  and  its  author  is  understood  in  England 
to  be  the  Rev.  Francis  Jacox,  whose  name  is  not 
unfamiliar  perhaps  to  readers  of  oiir  past  volumes 
of  a  year  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Jacox  is  one  of  those 
men  who  is  a  student  by  nature  as  well  as  habit, 
whose  whole  life  has  evidently  l>een  spient  in  a 
library  or  among  books,  and  whose  memory,  or 
common-place  l>ook,  or  pierhaps  both  together,  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  retain  everything  that 
has  once  passed  under  his  reading.  His  method 
is  to  collect  together  all  the  poetical  quotations  he 
can  find  on  any  particular  “cue"  or  topic,  and 
link  them  to  each  other  with  such  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  as  will  give  them  something  like  consecu- 
tiveness  and  harmony,  and  l>est  serve  to  bring  <iut 
their  meaning.  These  quotations  alone  would 
prove  not  uninteresting  nor  unprotitable*rea(ling, 
but  we  think  that  justice  has  hardly  lieen  dune  to 
the  good  taste  and  skill  with  which  the  author 
connects  them  together  and  weaves  them  as  it 
were  into  the  web  of  his  dominant  fancy.  It  is 
not  creative  work,  nor  work  of  any  very  high 
order,  but  it  is  more  difficult  and  much  more  rare¬ 
ly  performed  than  some  other  kinds  of  writing 
which  win  frequent  applause.  It  is  very  pleasing 
moreover,  in  our  day,  when  everylxxly  reads  not 
to  enjoy  l>ut  to  criticise,  to  come  now  and  then 
upon  a  man  of  scholarship  and  culture  who  is  con¬ 
tent  to  admire  the  beauties  of  all  kinds  which  he 
finds  along  the  (lathway  of  his  readings,  and  who 
has  the  art  to  gather  them  fur  us  into  the  pleas¬ 
antest  of  Ixiuquets  without  thereby  despoiling  them 
of  their  fascination. 

There  is  a  choice  variety  of  “cues”  in  the 
present  volume,  and  to  all  who  read  it  we  can 
promise  entertainment  of  a  suggestive  and  purely 
literary  character. 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

The  books  for  the  Holidays  are  so  tardy  in 
making  their  a|>pearance  this  year  that  we  can 
only  speak  of  most  of  them  from  the  publishers’ 
announcements,  and  are  compelled  to  omit  the 
extemled  notice  which  we  usually  bestow  U]x>n 
them.  They  are  also  very  few,  so  few  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  that  were  really  true  which  has 
been  suspected  for  several  years:  namely,  that  the 
practice  of  using  Ixjoks  for  presents  is  on  the  tle- 
cline.  This  explanation,  however,  we  are  loath  to 
accept.  A  handsome  lx>ok  is  in  our  opinion  the 
very  choicest  of  gifts — the  most  suggestive  and 
the  most  convenient.  Like  the  “quality  of  mercy  ” 
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(to  paraphrase  Portia)  it  is  twice  a  compliment, 
a  compliment  to  the  good  taste  and  intelligence 
alike  of  the  giver  and  receiver. 

Of  the  Holiday  books  issued  this  season  in  New 
York,  Messrs.  I).  Appleton  &  Co.  publish  “  The 
Story  of  the  Fountain,"  by  Waa.  Cullen  Bry¬ 
ant  which  will  take  rank  among  the  handsomest 
illustrated  Ixwks  issued  in  America.  It  is  publish¬ 
ed  as  a  companion  volume  to  “The  Song  of  the 
Sower,”  by  the  same  poet,  which  apj'ieared  last 
year,  has  a  finely-engraved  wiKxIcut  on  every 
page,  from  drawings  by  Harry  Fenn,  Winslow 
Homer,  Fredericks,  Hows,  and  others,  and  is  su- 
perbly  printed  and  tastefully  bound. 

The  same  house  publishes  a  “  Red-Line  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Bryant,"  containing  all  his  poems,  collect¬ 
ed  and  arranged  by  the  author,  together  with 
twenty-four  illustrations  and  a  {xirtrait  of  Bryant 
on  steel. 

Messrs.  Scribner  <&*  Co.  (New  York)  publish 
"  Songs  of  the  Heart,"  containing  poems  selected 
from  many  sources  and  uniform  with  “Songs  of 
Home,”  and  “Songs  of  Life,”  previously  publish¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  choice  volume,  copiously  and  elegantly 
illustrated. 

Messrs,  Harper  Bros.  (New  York) contribute 
their  share  to  the  amusement  of  the  young  folks 
in  the  sha|ie  of  a  delightful  volume  entitled  “  Dogs 
and  Their  Doings,”  by  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris.  It 
contains  all  the  anecdotes  about  dogs,  old  and 
new,  and  is  lieautifully  illustrated  with  engravings 
taken  chiefly  from  the  (laintings  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  and  Harrison  Weir. 

The  list  of  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  dr*  Co. 
(Boston)  is  the  longest  and  the  most  attractive, 
we  think,  announced  by  any  publishers.  We  have 
seen  none  of  the  lxx>ks  except  the  beautiful  little 
volume  “  Child  Life,"  being  a  collection  of 
poetry  for  the  young,  selected  and  arranged  by 
Whittier,  with  an  introductory  essay.  Sixty  en¬ 
gravings  emliellish  this  volume,  and  there  can  lie 
little  doubt  that  it  will  become  the  standard  in 
its  s)iecial  field. 

The  other  Ixioksyet  to  come,  are  a  new  edition 
o{  " Lon gf  e! law' s  Poems,"  illustrated  with  upwards 
of  250  engravings ;  “  Edwin  Booth  in  Twelve 
Dramatic  Characters,"  containing  thirteen  pic¬ 
torial  illustrations  of  his  characters  in  tragedy  and 
coineily,  drawn  in  costume  by  Hennessy  and 
engraved  by  Linton,  with  a  biographical  and 
critical  sketch  of  the  actor  by  William  Winter ;  a 
sumptuously  illustrated  edition  of  “The  Luck  of 
Koaiing  Camp  and  Other  Sketches,”  by  Bret 
Harte ;  a  Red-Line  edition  of  the  same  author’s 
“  Poems,"  complete,  with  numerous  illustrations  ; 
"My  Summer  in  a  Garden,"  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner;  Mrs.  Stowe’s  "  Otdtown  Fireside 
Stories ;"  and  the  charming  story,  “  Their  H'ed- 
ding  Journey,"  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.  (Boston)  jiublish  Falstaff 
and  His  Companions,  containing  twenty  designs 
in  silhouette  by  Paul  Konewka.  This  is  the  third 
volume  illiuitr.vted  in  this  way  that  Roberts  Bros, 
have  issued,  and  they  are  all  very  attractive  and 
thoroughly  unique.  They  also  publish  The  Un- 
knenvn  River :  An  Etcher' s  Voyage  of  Discovery, 
by  P.  G.  Hamerton,  the  well-known  writer  on 
art  ;  Miss  Christina  Rossetti’s  nursery  rhyme- 
book,  Sing-Song ;  The  New  Year's  Bargain; 


Mother's  Book  of  Poetry ;  ^Vor Id,  or  Play  and 
Earnest ;  Arabesques,  by  Mrs.  Greenough,  and 
several  others  for  chiklren. 

Besides  these  they  import  elegant  editions  of 
Outlines  of  Shakespeare,  designetl  and  engraved 
by  Moriti  Retisch;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
illuminated  by  chromo-lithography  from  designs 
by  Charles  Rolf ;  I.ord  Houghton’s  poem.  Good 
Night  and  Good  Morning  ;  The  Coast  of^  Nor¬ 
way  ;  and  Carl  Werner's  Nile-Sketches. 
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Sericulture. — The  general  adoption  this  past* 
year  throughout  the  silk-growing  districts  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  of  the  “selection ” 
system  introduced  by  M.  Pasteur  has  been  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  most  marked  success.  The  quantity 
of  cocoons  produced  from  one  ounce  of  the  silk- 
moths’  egK  has  lieen  raised  from  thirty  to  as 
many  as  fifty,  or  in  some  cases  ev^  sixty  kilo¬ 
grammes  ;  the  total  numlier  produced  this  year 
by  M.  Pasteur’s  method  reaching  no  less  a  numlier 
than  three  million  kilogrammes  represented  in  cur¬ 
rency  by  eighteen  or  twenty  million  francs  during 
the  present  low  price  of  the  raw  cocoons  or  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-six  millions  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  great  saving  eflecletl  by  the  se¬ 
lection  system  is  likely  shortly  to  render  the  Euro¬ 
pean  silk-growers  entirely  indejiendent  of  the  accus¬ 
tomed  supjily  of  eggs  from  Japan  and  China. — 
Comptes  rendus.  Sept.  25,  1871. 

Change  in  the  Habits  of  a  Bird. — A  writer  in 
Nature  for  October  19  records  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  the  entire  change  of  habits  in  one  of  the 
native  birds  of  New  Zealand  since  the  colonization 
of  the  island  by  Euro^ieans.  The  Kea  {Nestor 
notabilis)  is  a  memlier  of  the  family  of  Trichoglos- 
sin*,  or  brush-tongued  parrots  fee<ling  naturally  on 
the  nectar  of  various  indigenous  flowers  or  occa¬ 
sionally  on  insects  found  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  or 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees.  For  several  years  past 
the  sheep  in  the  Otago  district  have  been  afflicted 
with  what  was  thought  to  be  a  new  kind  of  disease, 
first  manifesting  itself  in  a  patch  of  raw  flesh  on 
the  loin,  tlie  wool  gradually  coming  completely 
off  the  side,  and  death  being  often  the  result.  It 
was  discovered  that  this  was  caused  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Kea,  or  mountain-parrot,  which  threatens 
to  become  exceeilingly  destructive  to  the  flocks. 
It  is  supposed  that  thie  taste  for  this  kind  of  food 
was  first  developed  from  the  parrots  being  induced 
in  the  winter  season,  when  their  proper  food  was 
scarce,  to  attack  the  “  meat -gallows”  on  which 
the  carcases  of  sheep  were  hung  to  dry  the  skins. 

The  Origin  of  Insects. — Sir  John  Lublwck, 
Bart.,  F.R. S.,  read  a  paper  Ijcfore  the  Linnean 
Society,  on  November  2,  on  this  subject,  which 
has  always  presenteil  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  Darwinian  theory.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  conceiving  by  what  natural  process  an 
insect  with  a  suctorial  mouth  like  that  of  a  gnat  or 
butterfly  (Diplera  or  I.epidoptera)  could  be  devel- 
o;>ed  from  a  ]x)werful  mandibulate  typie  like  the 
(irthoptera,  or  even  the  Ncuroptera.  M.  Brauer 
has  recently  suggested  that  the  interesting  genus 
Cambodea  is  of  all  known  existing  form.s,  that 
which  most  nearly  resembles  the  parent  insect- 
stock,  from  which  are  descended  not  only  the  most 
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dowly  allie<1  ColUmbgla  and  Thysauurn,  but  all 
the  other  {n'cat  orders  of  insects.  In  these  insects 
we  have  a  type  of  animal  closely  resembling  cer¬ 
tain  larvae,  which  occurs  lioth  in  the  mandibulate 
and  suctorial  series  of  insects  and  which  possesses 
a  mouth  neither  distinctly  mandilmlate  nor  dis¬ 
tinctly  suctorial,  but  constituted  on  a  peculiar  t)rpe 
capable  of  modification  in  cither  direction  by  grad¬ 
ual  changes  without  loss  of  utility.  Tlie  com¬ 
plete  metamorphosis  of  the  I^epidoptera,  Coleop- 
tera,  and  Diptera,  will  then  be  the  result  of  adap¬ 
tive  changes  brought  about  through  a  long  series 
of  generations. 

.  The  Solar  Protuber  antes. — In  the  Revue  scien- 
tifique  for  October  21,  M.  Rayet,  of  the  Paris 
OWrvatory,  gives  an  abstract  of  P.  Secchi’s  pa¬ 
pers,  published  in  the  Atti  delP  Academia  ponti- 
ficia  de  nuavi  Lincei.  The  conclusions  at  which 
he  has  arrived  are  summed  up  thus: — (i)  The 
southern  Itemisphere  of  the  sun  is  at  present  richer 
in  protuberances  than  the  northern  hemisphere.  (2) 
In  general  tetms  the  protuberances  are  numerous 
in  those  regions  where  the  faculae  are  numerous. 
(3)  The  protuljerances  are  highest  in  the  regions 
where  they  are  most  numerous. 

Substitute  for  Mahogany. — The  difficulty  of 
procuring  ipahogany  and  other  precious  woods, 
and  consequent  exorbitant  prices  demanded  for 
the  ordinary  articles  of  family  convenience,  has  oc¬ 
casioned  the  art  of  the  chemist  to  be  applied  to  a 
subject  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  domestic 
embellishment  at  a  trifling  expense.  It  has  been 
contrived  to  render  any  species  of  wood  of  a  close 
grain,  so  nearly  to  resemble  mahogany  in  the  tex¬ 
ture,  density,  and  polish  that  tolerably  go<pl  judges 
are  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  this  happy 
imitation  and  the  native  product.  The  first  opera¬ 
tion,  as  now  practised  in  France,  is  to  plane  the 
surface,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  smooth  ;  the 
wood  is  then  to  be  rubbed  with  diluted  nitrous  acid, 
which  preserves  it  for  the  materials  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  be  apiilied.  Afterwards  one  ounce  and  a  half 
of  dragon’s  blood,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  one-third  of  that  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  are  to  be  mixed  together  and  filtered ; 
and  the  liquid  in  this  state  is  to  he  rubbed,  or 
rather  laid  upon  the  wood  with  a  soft  brush.  This 
process  is  refieated  with  very  little  alteration,  and 
in  a  short  interval  afterwards  the  wood  possesses 
the  external  appearance  of  mahogany.  When  this 
application  has  been  properly  made,  the  surface 
will  resemble  an  artificial  mirror ;  but  if  the  polish 
becomes  less  Ixilliant,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little 
cold-drawn  linseed-oil  the  wood  will  be  restored 
to  its  former  brilliancy. 

Sound. — Would  some  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject  say  what  progress  has  bem  made  towards 
what  may  be  calM  sound  recording  ”  ?  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  sound  may  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  visible  mechanical  effect,  which  is  capaUe 
of  being  retained  and  interpreted  after  the  sound 
has  ceased.  An  example  of  this  is  the  position 
taken  by  fine  sand  or  powder  on  a  surface  capable 
of  vibrating.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that 
we  shall  be  aWe,  by-and-by,  to  make  public 
speeches,  for  instance,  “do  thrir  own  reporting," 
the  delicate  agitations  of  the  air  product  by  the 
human  voice  affecting  an  apparatus  sensitive 
enough  to  show  symbols  as  the  result,  that  will  be 


perfectly  intelligible  and  readable.  A  more  simple 
ca.se  is  that  of  song.  Suppiose  some  one  with  a 
strong  voice  to  stand  opposite  to  a  series  of  piano- 
strings,  and  sing  deliberately  something  slow — t.g., 
“  The  National  Anthem,**^  stopping  after  each 
note.  Would  it  be  pos.sible  to  produce  the  melody 
on  paper,  in  some  such  way  as  this  ?  I.et  each 
string  as  it  responded  to  its  notes,  and  vibrating, 
as  it  would,  more  widely  than  its  neighbors,  cause 
an  electric  current  to  be  made  (directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  through  its  vibrations),  which,  through  a  mag¬ 
net,  would  affect  a  pencil.  Let  a  damper  stop 
the  vibrations  before  each  successive  note.  I 
mention  this  simply  as  explaining  the  direction  of 
scientific  effort  I  referred  to.  Perhaps  the  ulti¬ 
mate  achievement  is  to  be  thought,  on  scientific 
grounds,  utterly  Utopian.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  this  demonstrated,  if  it  is  so ;  but  I  wish  to 
know,  at  least,  to  what  extent  or  degree  of  deli¬ 
cacy  science  is  at  present  able  to  make  the  effects 
of  sound  permanently  visible.  Some  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  will,  perhaps,  kindly  throw  light  on 
the  subject. 

How  IVe  See. —  This  is  a  vexed  metaphysical 
question.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  image 
on  the  retina  is  inverted.  Yet  we  do  not  see 
objects  inverted.  Why?  Physiologists  answer 
that  we  see  objects  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
rays  of  light  come  to  our  retina.  Thus,  a  ray  of 
light  from  a  high  object  falls  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  retina.  We  pronounce  the  object  to  lie 
above,  because  the  ray  comes  from  that  direction. 
But  then,  again,  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  do 
not  see  objects  themselves  but  that  the  brain  is 
affected  through  the  optic  nerve  by  the  image 
formed  on  the  retina.  The  brain  then,  ’tis  said, 
performs  the  “  correction  ”  sjxiken  of,  and  hence 
we  see  things  in  their  true  position. 

To  Prevent  Pitting  in  Small-Pox. — Dr.  I.  H. 
Bird,  according  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter,  uses  an  ointment  made  of  charcoal  and 
lard  to  prevent  pitting  in  small-pox.  This  is  ap¬ 
plied  freely  over  the  surface  of  the  face,  neck,  and 
hands,  as  soon  as  the  disea.se  is  distinguished, 
and  continued  until  all  symptoms  of  suppurative 
fever  have  ceased.  The  application  aJlays  the 
itching,  and  seems  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  and  leaves  the  patient  without  a  blemish, 
the  eruption  protected  by  the  ointment  not  even 
showing  signs  of  pustukation  ;  the  charcoal  pre¬ 
venting  the  action  of  light,  and  lard  that  of  air. 

International  Exhibition  in  Austria. — The 
desire  for  International  F^xhibitions  is  spreading. 
Austria  is  to  hold  one  in  1873,  under  direction  of 
a  Commission  which  has  just  been  appointed  by 
the  Emperor.  As  is  well  known,  Austria  figured 
handsomely  in  the  Great  Exhibitions  held  in  Ixin- 
don  and  Fbuis  *nd  now  that  she  invites  a  rivalry 
on  her  own  soil,  she  will  no  doubt  show  to  Iietter 
advantage  than  ever.  Austrian  artists  and  arti¬ 
ficers  are  proverbially  clever  and  ingenious,  and 
are  rivals  not  easily  to  he  excelled.  Jwlging  from 
the  published  programme,  there  is  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  in  art,  science,  or  industry  which  may  not 
be  exhiluted ;  and  an  arrangement  is  contem^ated 
by  which  “  the  treasured  collections  of  the  various 
museums  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Moscow,  Lyons, 
Munich,  Stuttgart,  and  other  cities,  will  appear  in 
simultaneous  position ;  and  it  is  further  intended 
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to  present  a  history  of  inventions,  a  history  of 
prices,  a  history  of  industry,  and  a  history  of 
natural  productions ;  ”  which  will  aflurd  an  admir* 
able  means  of  test  and  comparison  among  different 
nationalities.  To  such  an  undertaking  as  this  we 
heartily  wish  success.  The  site  of  the  Exhibition 
is  to  lie  the  Prater,  that  well-known  park,  easy  of 
access ;  and  considering  Vienna  it.self  will  well 
repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of  the  journey,  visitors 
in  1873  should  be  very  numerous. 

A  New  Lightning-Conductor. — A  means  for 
increasing  the  inductive  effect  of  a  lightning-con¬ 
ductor  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  called  the  Equilibrium  Disk,  and  consists  of 
a  ca.st-iron  star  about  forty  pounds  weight,  which 
has  seventy-two  horizontd  and  vertical  rays  or 
discharging  points.  This  disk  must  be  buried  in 
the  ground  at  a  depth  usually  of  six  feet  where 
constant  moisture  may  be  anticipated.  The  con¬ 
ducting  rod  being  then  fixed  in  the  central  hole  by 
a  copper  ring  or  wedges,  the  instrument  is  ready 
for  use,  and,  by  reason  of  the  numlier  of  discharg¬ 
ing  p>oints  in  the  disk,  is  believed  to  be  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  the  ordinary  conductor. 

Weather  Signs. — The  systematic  meteorologi¬ 
cal  oliservations  now  carried  on  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  afford  facilities  for  test  and  comparison,  of 
which  observers  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
From  one  of  these  compcuisons,  an  American  ob¬ 
server  finds  the  presumption  strengthened,  that  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  signs  of  fair  weather  may  be 
most  confidently  trusted  during  the  ten  days  pre¬ 
ceding  full  moon,  the  signs  of  rain  during  the 
eight  days  following.  He  finds  also  that  the 
heaviest  rainfalls  at  Lisbon,  and  the  lightest  at 
Philadelpthia,  occur  in  the  autunm  and  winter  six 
months,  and  tlie  reverse  in  the  spring  and  summer 
six  months.  These  are  steps  towards  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  meteorology  of  the  globe. 

Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Rainfall. — Mr. 
Pengelly  mentioned  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  that  he  had  made  an  analysis 
of  the  daily  rainfall  at  Torquay,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  rain¬ 
fall,  and  he  wras  of  opinion  that  he  had  detected 
that  influence.  From  the  first  day  before  the  full 
moon  to  the  first  day  before  the  first  quarter,  dry 
weather  may  be  expected :  on  the  contrary,  if  wet 
weather  occurs,  it  will  be  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  quarter  to  the  second  day  before  full 
moon.  In  treating  this  subject,  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that  the  English  Astronomer-royal 
showed,  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  changes  of  the 
moon  had  nothing  to  do  with  changes  of  the  wind, 
as  was  and  is  believed  by  seamen.  He  made  it 
clear,  from  seven  years’  observations  at  Clreenwich, 
that  there  is  no  relation  between  any  age  of  the 
moon  and  any  direction  of  wind.  But  there  is  one 
influence  of  the  moon  which  may  be  taken  as 
demonstrated — namely,  that  full  moon  dissipates 
cloud.  Hence  it  is  that  nights  are  clear  as  the 
moon  approaches  and  recedes  from  the  full 

Tornado  at  the  South. — Professor  Whitfield,  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  who  has,  to  quote  his 
own  words,  "enjoyed”  opportunities  of  witness¬ 
ing  the  formation  and  course  of  a  tornado,  says 
that,  in  the  Southern  States,  the  course  of  torna¬ 
does  is  always  from  a  point  south  of  west  to  a 
point  north  of  east,  the  gyration  always  from 


right  to  left,  and  that  the  g)’ratory  velocity  is 
commonly  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  an  hour.  This  explains  why  trees, 
houses,  and  everything  in  the  path  of  the  tornado 
are  thrown  down  or  swept  away.  The  professor 
once  saw  "  a  pine  tree,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  sixty  feet  long,  float  out  from  the  black  vortex 
of  a  tornado,  at  the  height  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  sail  round,  to  all  appearance,  as  light  as 
a  featlier.” 

The  Transit  of  Venus. — Among  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  for  oliservation  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  it 
has  been  arranged  that  photography  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed,  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  ob^rvers.  This  is 
satisfactory,  for  many  astronomers  and  students 
of  physical  science  are  now  agreed  that  photo¬ 
graphy  offers  advantages  in  the  observation  of 
celestial  phenomena  which  can  be  attained  in  no 
other  way.  Especially  in  observations  of  contact, 
whether  during  a  transit,  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  photographic  process  may  be  depended  on  for 
results.  In  some  instances,  the  eye  observations 
ma^  be  corrected  by  the  photographic  pictures, 
which  can  be  studied  at  leisure,  months  after  the 
event.  Of  course,  all  methods  are  liable  to  error  : 
it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  the  errors 
which  may  occur  in  a  photographic  observation  of 
a  contact  should  be  carefully  studied  beforehand. 
That  this  will  be  done  may  be  r^arded  as  certain ; 
and  thus  we  have  another  example  of  the  import¬ 
ant  service  which  chemistry  may  render  to  astron¬ 
omy. 

A  Powerful  Electric  Coil. — Mr.  Ritchie,  of 
Boston,  has  constructed  an  electric  coil  containing 
forty-four  and  a  half  miles  of  wire,  and  weighing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which,  with  but 
three  cells  of  a  battery,  will  give  sparks  twenty- 
one  inches  in  length.  Much  of  this  effect  is  due 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  wire  is  wound  in  a 
series  of  spirals  on  the  core,  and  by  the  introduc- 
,  lion  of  layers  of  paraffine  paper  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  to  give  additional  insulation.  When  in  full 
work,  the  sparks  from  this  coil  will  pieice  glass 
three  inches  thick. 

iieology  of  the  Alps.  —  The  French  geologists 
have  collect^  and  exhibited  in  Paris,  specimens 
of  the  differeat  rocks  pierced  by  the  great  tunnel 
through  the  Alps,  under  Mont  Frcjus.  Generally 
they  are  similar  in  character,  limestone  and  schist ; 
and  as  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academic 
des  bciences,  the  mass  "  is  part  of  a  single  enor¬ 
mous  formation,  in  spite  of  a  few  special  differ¬ 
ences.”'  In  the  excavation  of  some  of  the  hlnglish 
tunnels,  the  principal  difficulty  has  been  to  stop 
out  the  water  ;  but  in  the  Alpine  tunnel  one  spring 
only  was  met  with,  and  that  yields  not  mure  than 
seven  gallons  a  mmute.  Water  for  the  workmen 
and  the  works  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance. 
It  is  sakl  that  Signor  Sismonda,  an  Italian  geolo¬ 
gist,  published  twenty  years  ago  a  treatise  with  a 
map  descriptive  of  the  strata  through  which  the 
great  tunnel  is  pierced ;  and  that  his  descriptiun 
proves  to  be  as  accurate  as  if  be  had  been  al^  to 
see  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mountain. 

Artificial  Indigo. — A  discovery,  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  has  been  made  by  chemists  in  Germany  : 
it  is,  that  indigo  can  be  produced  artificially.  As 
yet  the  process  is  by  far  too  elaborate  and  costly 
for  practical  use,  but  the  fact  remains  that  an 
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operator  working  in  his  laboratory  can  now  pro¬ 
duce  a  coloring  matter  for  which  we  have  hitherto 
beei>  indebted  to  Nature  and  careful  cultivation. 
Great  things  hav«  been  achieved  by  the  discovery 
of  artificial  dyes  in  recent  years  an^l  this  of  arti¬ 
ficial  indigo  will  some  day  lead  on  to  greater. 

Two  New  Patents. — Among  recent  patents 
and  improvements  we  notice  one  for  making  ordi¬ 
nary  tallow  candles  which  require  no  snuffing. 
Hence  consumers  of  “dips”  may  now  lay  aside 
their  snuffers  >tnd  avoid  some  of  the  risks  and  in¬ 
conveniences  which’their  use  involves. — A  method 
of  refining  oil  introduced  in  France  seems  based 
on  the  Bessemer  process  for  making  steel.  The 
oil  is  heated  ;  slender  jets  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
mingled  therewith,  and  air  is  driven  in  with  force, 
whereby  the  whole  mass  is  made  to  bubble  vehe¬ 
mently.  The  effect  is  soon  seen  in  the  thick 
scum,  which  must  be  removed  as  often  as  it  col¬ 
lects  on  the  surface.  The  blowing  in  of  air  is 
continued  until  the  oil  is  sufficiently  clarified  ;  it  is 
then  subject  to  a  course  of  steaming,  after  which 
it  is  so  pure  that  a  wick  burned  therein  for  some 
days  is  said  to  remain  perfectly  clean,  and  to  show 
no  signs  of  the  black  crust  so  often  seen  on  lamp- 
wicks. 
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Modern  Architecture. — If  the  reports  which 
we  hear  are  correct,  although  the  ground-plan  and 
general  design  of  our  future  l.aw  Courts  may  be 
regarded  as  settled  at  last,  questions  of  style  and 
ornamentation  are  left  as  yet  open.  If  so,  it  may, 
even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  be  worth  while — thou^ 
we  fear  it  is  but  talking  to  the  air — to  enter  a 
feeble  protest  against  the  “  ornate  Gothic  ”  with 
which  we  are  threatened  on  all  hands.  Gothic, 
we  are  told,  must  be  highly  charged  with  orna¬ 
ment,  or  it  is  merely  dull  and  barbarous.  And  the 
special  examples  for  imitation  which  seem  now  to 
find  favor  with  the  changeable  race  of  tasteful  men 
— a  few  years  ago  they  were  r^arded  as  simply 
grotesque — are  the  townhalls  of  the  north  of 
Kuro|)e,  eiqjecially  of  Belgium.  Now,  far  be  it 
from  us  to  enter  on  that  barren  field  of  controver¬ 
sy,  or  to  profess  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens  and  the  Pantheon  of  Rome 
are  or  are  not  really  nobler  models  than  the  Stadt- 
huys  of  a  medueval  Batavian  or  Belgian  town. 
We  speak,  of  course,  as  to  beauty  only  ;  as  to  con¬ 
venience,  the  mediaeval  model  and  the  classical  are 
perhaps  the  one  as  monstrously  unadapted  as  the 
other  for  the  {iractical  pnirposes  of  justice  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  to  talk  ol  the  law  of 
convenience  either  to  men  with  heads  full  of  aes¬ 
thetic  euthusiasm,  or  to  Chancellors  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  anxious  only  to  keep  down  the  estimates, 
would  be  hopeless.  We  accept — as  we  can  do  no 
better — the  principles  of  beauty  and  economy  such 
as  our  guides  and  masters  lay  them  down,  though 
conscious  that  neither  is  what  we  really  want  tor 
public  purposes.  But  then  we  must  protest  in  tavor 
of  a  third  principle — that  of  permanency.  Now 
if  any  one  truth  in  practical  art  has  been  demon¬ 
strate  over  and  over  again,  until  the  subject  be¬ 
comes  tedious,  it  is  this:  that  highly  ornamented 
architecture  has  under  London  skies  no  chance  of 
durability.  Mr.  Street’s  Gothic  fronts  would  be 
in  ten  years  a  mere  fretwork,  marred  in  undeciph¬ 


erable  clots  of  soot.  This  is  not  probable,  but 
certain.  It  is  just  as  certain  as  that  London 
chimneys  will  continue  to  smoke  and  Thames  fogs 
to  rise.  .  .  .  Why  do  we  persist  in  the  same 

stolidly  pertinacious  course,  though  shrugging  our 
shoulders  all  the  while  at  the  obvious  and  admitted 
absurdities  which  we  are  perpetrating  ?  The  rea¬ 
sons  are  really  not  far  to  seek.  The  matter  is  no¬ 
body’s  business — or  rather  it  is  the  business  only 
of  the  architect  and  a  few  good-natured  and 
frivolous  people  who  constitute  tnemselves  his  con¬ 
trollers.  To  the  architect  the  style  of  hiah  orna¬ 
ment  is  captivating  ;  it  enables  him  to  exhibit  his 
skill  in  the  manipulation  of  stonework,  his  sense 
of  what  passes  for  beauty  ;  it  insures  him  admira¬ 
tion,  or  at  all  events  the  certainty  of  being  talked 
about  for  a  few  years  to  come,  while  his  perform¬ 
ance  remains  visible.  And  what  may  follow  mat¬ 
ters  little  to  him,  except  that,  should  he  Ije  still 
capable  of  employment,  the  prevalent  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  degraded  condition  to  which  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  genius  will  by  that  time  be  reduced  in 
the  course  of  nature  may  engender  new  works  and 
new  expienses.  And  as  for  public  opinion,  which 
ought  to  keep  architectural  vagaries  in  order,  it 
never  looks  twenty  years  ahead.  A  good  many  of 
us  take  a  pretty  lively  interest  in  the  pirolMible  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  expieriment  in  art  which  is  to  come  off 
under  our  own  eyes.  No  one,  or  next  to  no  one, 
thinks  or  cares  how  I>ondon  is  to  look  in  the  eyes 
of  the  next  generation,  or  to  what  expense  our 
children  may  be  put  to  repair  our  decay^  sur^ces 
or  to  replace  them  with  other  pierishable  novelties. 

It  is  in  truth  a  subject  for  somewhat  unea.sy  re¬ 
flection,  and  one  which  meets  us  at  many  different 
turns  in  pxtlitical  and  social  spieculation — How  far 
ought  one  generation  really  to  concern  itself  in  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  interests  of  those  which  are  to 
follow  after,  and  how  far  does  such  concern  habitu¬ 
ally  extend  ?  If  the  answer  were  to  lie  framed  in 
accordance  with  ordinary  usage,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  answer.  Not  at  alL  .  .  Immediate 

interests,  as  in  such  matters  as  those  to  which  we 
have  last  alluded ;  immediate  pleasure  and  fancy, 
in  matters  of  mere  enjoyment,  such  as  the  archi¬ 
tecture  which  is  to  decorate  our  streets  ;  these  are 
the  prevailing  motives  which  govern  society,  and 
which  it  seems  almost  hopieless  to  counteract  by 
mere  argument,  addressed  either  to  pwlicy  or  to 
taste.  Yet  something,  if  not  enough,  may  be 
done  to  counteract  these  evil  tendencies  through  a 
little  quiet  resolution  on  the  port  of  Governments 
and  the  growth  of  an  educated  pmblic  opinion 
among  ourselves.  A  department  of  the  future, 
which  should  be  charged  with  protecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  as  yet  unimm  public,  would  be  an  in¬ 
stitution  worthy  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  such  as 
Voltaire  and  his  fellow-philosophers  imagined  it. 
Unhappily,  the  idea  of  it  is  little  adapted  to  the 
piropiensities  of  modem  Fmropie,  and  still  less  of 
America — Poll  Mall  Gazette. 

York  Minster. — For  some  time  past  it  has 
been  noticed  that  port  of  the  walls  of  York  Min¬ 
ster  seem  to  be  in  a  bad  state.  Mr.  Street  has 
been  consulted,  and  has  found  on  examination  that 
the  north  atul  south  transepts  are  constructed  with 
walls  pieiced  with  po-ssages,  windows,  etc.,  in  all 
directions.  The  groining  of  the  roof  is  of  oak,  it 
rises  far  above  the  top  of  the  walls,  its  weight  is 
considerable,  and  the  thrust  very  great.  The  con- 
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sequence  is  that  the  south  transept  walls  above 
half  way  between  the  ground  and  the  wall  plate,  are 
all  thrust  outwards  at  the  top,  and  a  perpendicular 
rent  has  gradually  l>een  made  quite  through  the 
wall  near  the  south  end.  Mr.  Street  reported  on 
this  matter,  and  it  is  resolved  that  the  clearstory 
walls  shall  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  stone  for 
stone,  and  the  main  piers  are  to  be  strengthened 
as  much  as  ptossible  without  affecting  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  work  ;  flying  buttresses  will  lie  placed 
under  the  steep  roofs  of  the  aisles  where  they  will 
be  quite  out  of  sight,  of  course.  At  the  same  time 
the  stone  work  of  the  south  transept  front  will  be 
repaired,  “  carefully  ”  it  is  stated,  the  pinnacles 
restored,  and  the  south  doorway  restored  to  its 
old  state :  it  was  altered  for  the  sake  of  introduc¬ 
ing  a  clock.  And  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  the  magnificent  plinth,  which  has  now 
disappeared,  but  of  which  a  small  portion  remains 
in  a  perfect  state  inside  the  Registry,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  transept,  will  be  completely  replaced. 
The  roof  which  is  now  covered  with  very  heavy 
slates,  will  be  stripped  and  covered  with  lead. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  to  complain 
of  in  such  a  programme  as  this.  I'he  operations 
are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  .Minster. 
The  south  doorway  alone  seems  a  place  were  an 
architect  may  lose  sight  of  that  very  fine  line 
which  distinguishes  reparation  from  the  “restor¬ 
ation.”  Millions  of  money  have  lieen  not  merely 
wasted,  but  ignorantly  and  wickedly  employed  in 
depriving  us  of  nearly  all  that  was  artistically 
precious  in  Clothic  antiquities.  Except  some  few 
out-of-the-way  German  cathedrals  hardly  any 
works  of  this  style  and  size  remain  out  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  which  have  not  been  “restored.” 
The  peninsula  itself  has  not  quite  escaped.  The 
caiies  in  France  and  England  are  lamentable  and 
disgraceful  to  all  concerned.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  presented  many  curious  phases :  it  was 
positively  proposed  at  one  time  to  remove  the 
royal  efhgies  from  Fontevrault  to  Westminster,  and 
to  treat  the  latter  abliey  as  if  it  were  a  museum  of 
antkjuities,  not  a  church  filled  with  tombs,  the 
difference  between  such  buildings  being  apparently 
imperceptible  to  our  dilellanli  and  antKiuaries. 
The  ecclesiastical  and  the  artistic  aspects  of  those 
matters,  which  were  originally  ]mramount,  are 
coolly  ignored  in  operations  such  as  those  which 
were  so  fortunately  stopped  at  Westminster. — 
Atkenteum. 

Mr.  T,  S.  Judd,  of  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  sends  us 
some  stereoscopic  pictures  taken  by  himself,  and 
illustrative  of  scenery  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  of  the  South.  The  mountainous  iior- 
tions  of  East  Tennes.see,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole 
State,  have  always  been  famous  for  the  variety  and 
grandeur  of  their  scenery  ;  and  judging  from  these 
pictures  we  should  say  that  the  University  of  the 
South  must  be  a  very  attractive  spot  for  those  who 
while  seeking  such  knowledge  as  books  can  give, 
would  also  “commune  with  Nature”  through  the 
most  glorious  of  her  visible  forms.  Many  of  Mr. 
Judd’s  views  are  exceedingly  striking  and  pictur- 
eapie,  and  in  point  of  execution  they  are  quite  as 
artistic  and  skilful  as  those  which  have  given  other 
artists  a  high  and  deserved  reputation. 

Some  Paris  fishermen  lately  raked  up  from 
the  mud  of  the  Seine  what  proves  to  be  an  antique 


va.se  of  the  purest  style.  It  is  of  an  ovoid  form, 
and  the  emlmssing  represents  a  dance  of  satyrs  and 
liacchantes  lieautifully  executed.  The  material  of 
which  the  work  is  composed  is  flie  Corinth 
bronze,  the  secret  of  which  has  lieen  lost,  and 
which,  in  Senecals  time,  was  already  worth  several 
times  its  weight  in  gold.  The  valuable  object 
just  found  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Lutetia  by  the  legions  of  Caesar  and  Labie- 
nus. 

The  plan  utimately  deciderl  upon  for  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  to  rebuild  it  as 
it  was.  As  to  the  Tuileries,  the  ca.se  is  different. 

The  Pavilion  Delorme  and  the  two  small  wings  of 
the  old  palace  will  alone  be  retained.  A  sort  of 
gallery,  formed  of  lofty  columns,  will  unite  the 
buildings  of  the  Quai  and  the  Rue  de  Kivoli  with 
the  central  structure.  The  railings  in  the  Place 
de  Carrousel  will  probably  be  removed,  and  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  will  most  likely  be  appropriated 
to  one  of  the  Ministers. 

Amongst  the  pictures  which  have  now  been 
brought  back  to  the  I.ouvre,  some  have  been  injured 
by  their  journey  to  Brest,  and  of  .these  the  most 
injured  are  reported  to  be  I-esneur’s  masterpiece, 

“  Saint  Paul  Preaching  at  Ephesus,”  and  the  large 
paintings  by  I.ebrun,  “  The  Entry  of  Alexander 
into  Babylon,”  and  the  “  Passage  of  the  Grani- 
cus.”  ,  « 

Sarony’s  Photographs. — Any  one  who  glances 
at  the  life-like  |>ortrait$of  W.  C.  Bryant,  II.  (iree- 
ley,  H.  W.  Beecher,  Dr.  Prime,  and  Dr.  McCosh  in 
past  numliers  of  the  Eclectic,  engraverl  from  pho- 
tograph.s  by  Sarony,  6i5o  Broatlway,  New  York, 
will  lie  satisfied  with  the  finished  and  artistic  skill 
with  which  Sarony  executes  his  work. 

After  many  refusals  permission  has  at  length 
lieen  granted  to  photograph  the  principal  pictures 
in  the  Imperial  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Vienna. 
Eighteen  large  folio  photographs  of  the  Holliein 
series  have  been  complete,  and  are  said  to  lie 
highly  artistic  in  execution. 


VARIETIES. 

Something  About  Teeth. — Why  do  some  peo¬ 
ple’s  teeth  come  out  more  readily  than  others’  ? 
The  reasons  for  this  are  probably  many.  .Mxiut 
the  middle  of  last  century  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swede, 
visited  America  aivl  wrote  sensibly  about  what  he 
saw.  He  observed  a  frequent  loss  of  teeth  among 
settlers  from  Europe,  especially  women.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  and  rqecting  many  modes  of  explanation,  he 
attributed  it  to  hot  tea  and  other  hot  lieverages; 
and  comes  to  a  general  conclusion  that  “  hot  feed¬ 
ers  lose  their  teeth  more  readily  than  cold  feetiers.  ” 
Mr.  Catlin,  who  some  years  ago  had  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  Indian  scenery,  dresses  weapons  etc., 
noticed  that  North  American  Indians  have  lietter 
teeth  than  the  whites.  He  accounts  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  this  strange  way,  that  the  reds  keep 
the  mouth  shut,  whereas  the  whites  keep  it  open. 
The  teeth,  he  says  require  moisture  to  keep  their 
surfaces  in  good  working  order  ;  when  the  mouth 
is  open,  the  mucous  membrane  has  a  tendency  to 
dry  up,  the  teeth  lose  their  needed  supply  of  moist¬ 
ure,  and  thence  come  discoloration,  toothache,  tic- 
douloureux,  decay,  looseness  and  eventual  loss  of 
teeth.  Mr.  Catlin  scolds  the  human  race  generally 
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for  being  less  sensible  than  the  brutes  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  whites  especially  in  comparison  with 
the  r^.  '^e  keep  our  mouths  open  far  too  much. 

The  Indian  warrior  sleeps  hunts  and  smiles  with 
his  mouth  shut,  and  respires  through  his  nostrils. 
Among  the  virtues  attributed  to  him  to  closed 
lips  one  is  excellent— when  you  are  angry,  keep 
your  tnoiith  shut. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Death. — It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
what  some  of  our  English  poets  have  said  upon  the 
subject  of  Death  : 

“  Death’s  a  black  veil,  covering  a  beauteous  face. 
Fear'd  afar  off 

By  erring  Nature  ;  a  mistaken  phantom  ! 

A  harmless,  lambrat  fire  !  She  kisses  cold,! 

But  kind  and  soft,  and  sweet  as  my  Cleora  1 

(Dryden — “Cleom.”) 

Shakespeare,  in  common  with  almost  every  other 
eminent  thinker,  thought  that — 

“Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.” 

(Shakespeare—**  Julius  Caesar.”) 

Again  — 

**  Many  are  the  shapes 

Of  Death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave  ;  ^1  dismal  !  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance  than  wdthin.” 

•  (Milton.) 

Dr.Carth  says — 

‘**Tis  to  the  vulgar  Death  too  harsh  appears ; 
The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears. 

To  die,  IS  landing  on  tome  silent  shore. 

Where  billows  never  lireak  nor  tempests  roar  ; 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  ’tis  o’er.” 

“One  Who  Fears  Death”  can  therefore  take 
consolation. 

**  Death  is  not  dreadful  to  a  mind  resolved. 

It  teems  as  natural  as  to  be  born. 

Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  discolor’d  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us ;  blacks  and  obsequies. 
Make  death  a  dreadful  thuig  ;  The  pomp  of  death 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself.” 

(I.ee— **  L.  J.  Brut.”) 

Another  writer  says — 

**  Death’s  dark  sliades 

Seem,  as  we  journey  on,  to  lose  their  horror  ; 

At  near  approach,  the  monsters  formed  ^  fear. 
Are  vanish’d  all,  and  leave  the  prospect  clear.” 

(Row— **  Tamer.”) 

Iron  Venetian  Blinds. — From  time  to  time  we 
receive  queries  asking  for  information  on  the  re¬ 
painting  of  the  ordinary  wooden  Venetian  blinds. 
We  now  direct  attention  to  a  new’  window  blind 
which  never  needs  painting  at  all,  and  has  other 
advantages  to  recommend  it.  The  specimens  sent 
to  us  by  Messrs,  liodkinson  &  Clarke,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  are  manufactured  in  thin  sheet  iron  with  the 
edges  and  holes  folded  over  to  prevent  friction  on 
the  tapes  and  cords.  The  laths  are  corrugated, 
and  the  colors,  which  can  be  varied  to  suit  the 
purchaser,  are  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  at  a  temperature  of  170  degrees,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  an  enamel  which  has  a  pertectly  hard  face, 
and  yet  is  of  a  sufhciently  flexible  nature  not  to 
blister  or  chip  under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
metallic  blind  has  an  elegant  appearance,  can  be 
fitted  in  half  the  ^ace  required  by  the  ordinary 
wooden  lath  blind,  and  is  fireproof. — English  Me¬ 
chanic. 


A  Valley  Scene. 

A  wood’s  dark  border  with  black,  blurring  line 
Bars  out  the  view  behind  ;  before,  there  lies 
A  valley-slope  gay  in  the  es-ening  shine, 

1  ledge-crossKl  and  homestead -dotted,  English  wise. 
Slow  from  its  guardian  belt  of  elm  or  oak. 
Betokening  some  neat  housewife  on  the  move. 
Each  scattered  home  sends  up  its  curl  of  smoke. 
Emblem  of  immemorial  peace  and  love. 

Far  down  the  vale  a  white  road  w  inding  climbs 
Up  {rast  a  hamlet  or  a  church-crowned  hill. 

And  on  o’er  higher  heights.  A  row  of  limes 
Fringes  the  ridge  beyond  ;  while  farther  still. 

Low  down  across  an  opening  in  the  vale, 

A  strip  of  sea  lies  flecked  with  many  a  sail. 

Animals  and  the  Faculty  of  Reason. —  So 
many  facts  have  been  recorded  in  various  works 
showing  that  animals  possess  some  degree  of  rea¬ 
son,  that  I  will  here  give  only  two  or  three  in¬ 
stances,  authenticated  by  Kengger,  and  relating  to 
American  monke3rs,  which  stand  low  in  their 
order.  He  states  that  when  he  first  gave  eggs  to 
his  monkeys  they  smashed  them  and  thus  lost 
much  of  tlieir  contents ;  afterward  they  gently  hit 
one  end  against  tome  hard  body,  and  picked  off 
the  bits  of  shell  with  their  fingers.  After  cutting 
themselves  only  once  with  any  sharp  tool,  they 
would  not  touch  it  again,  or  would  handle  it  with 
the  greatest  care.  Lumps  of  sugar  were  often 
given  them  wTapped  up  in  paper,  and  Rengger 
sometimes  put  a  live  wasp  in  the  paper,  to  that  in 
hastily  unfolding  it  they  got  stung  ;  after  this  had 
once  happened  they  always  first  held  the  packet 
to  their  ears  to  detect  any  movement  within. 
Any  one  who  is  not  convinced  by  such  facts  as 
these,  and  by  what  he  may  observe  with  his  own 
dogs,  that  animals  can  reason,  would  not  be  con¬ 
vince  by  anything  that  I  could  add.  Neverthe¬ 
less  I  will  give  one  case  with  respect  to  dogs,  as  it 
rests  on  two  distinct  observers,  and  can  hardly 
depend  on  the  modification  of  any  instinct.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  winged  two  ducks,  which  fell  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  a  stream  ;  his  retriever  tried  to  bring 
over  both  at  once,  but  could  not  succeed ;  she 
then,  though  never  before  known  to  ruffle  a 
feather,  deliberately  killed  one,  brought  over  the 
other,  and  return^  for  the  dead  bird.  Col. 
Hutchinson  relates  that  two  partridges  were  shot 
at  once,  one  being  killed,  the  other  wounded  ;  the 
latter  ran  away  and  was  caught  by  the  retriever, 
who  on  her  return  came  across  the  dead  binl ; 
**  she  stopped,  evidently  greatly  piuzled,  and, 
after  one  or  two  trials  finding  she  could  not  lake 
it  up  without  permitting  the  escape  of  the  winged 
bird,  she  considered  a  moment,  then  delilierately 
murdered  it  by  giving  it  a  severe  crunch,  and 
afterward  brought  away  both  together.  This  was 
the  only  known  instance  of  her  ever  having  wil¬ 
fully  injure^  any  game.”  -  Here  we  have  reason, 
though  not  quite  perfect,  for  the  retriever  might 
have  brought  the  wounded  bird  first,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  for  the  dead  one,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
wild  ducks.  The  muleteers  in  South  America 
say,  **  I  will  not  give  you  the  mule  whose  step  is 
easiest,  but  la  mas  racional — the  one  that  reasons 
best ;  and  Humboldt  adds,  **  This  popular  ex¬ 
pression,  dictated  by  long  experience,  combats  the 
system  of  animated  machines  better,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  arguments  of  speculative  philosophy.” 
—  The  Descent  of  Man,  by  C.  Darwin. 


